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[PONT be discouraged because you feel you 

haven’t a mint of money to spend in freshen- 
ing up your home. So much can be accomplished 
with a few inexpensive changes! New hangings, 
for instance—a different arrangement of the furni- 
ture—new floor-coverings to give livelier tones to 
the color scheme. None of these need tax your purse. 


For nowadays even rugs created by celebrated 
designers can be bought for a trifling sum. The new 
patterns in Gold Seal Art-Rugs far surpass any- 
thing before available in low-priced floor-coverings. 


And what comfort to have rugs that are cleaned 
in a twinkling with a damp mop—rugs that lie 
perfectly flat without fastening. 


You'll find it easy—really fun—to work out 
artistic effects with Go/d Seal Art-Rugs as the 
keynote of your color-scheme. ‘‘Color Magic in the 
Home,” a free handbook by Anne Lewis Pierce, 
tells you how to do it and gives you a host of 
other practical hints on beautifying the home. Fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 
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Look for this Gold Seal 


OR NEARLY FIFTEEN YEARS the Gold Seal 
: pasted on the face of every Congoleum 
T Gold Seal Art-Rug has guaranteed “Satisfaction 
or Your Money Back.” Millions of women have 
bought Congoleum Rugs on this basis and re- 
ceived what was promised them. Look for the 
Gold Seal on the goods you buy. It’s insurance 
that your rugs will wear as well’ as they look! 


NGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


_ Art-Rucs 
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Now You Can Learn How to Secure Charming 
Room Effects without Lavish Spending— 
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GUARANTEE 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 








Two Pleasing Instances of ‘Color Magic” 


meres HOMEY INTERIOR above is far more charming than 
many expensively furnished rooms—thanks to the proper 
use of color. It shows that there’s no need for elaborate fur- 
nishing when your rug is rich in figure and coloring. This is 
“Jasmine”’—a quaint Oriental motif on a blue field, with a 


border of deeper blue and tan. It’s Gold Seal Rug No. 538. 





UITE DIFFERENT is the scheme of the left hand room. 
Highly decorative furniture—hangings and walls in 
different colors—all combined without clash by using a rug 
that echoes these colors and brings the whole into perfect 
harmony. This dainty floral pattern with a border in pretty 
browns, rose and blue is the ““Nippon’’—Gold Seal Rug No. 578. 


ConGoOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
inneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh NewOrleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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FREE—an illustrated handbook 
on practical home-beautifying 


Wouldn't you like to read what a woman who is an author- 
ity on household management—a practical woman who 
writes in a friendly, sensible way—advises in the way of 
home-beautifying? Anne Lewis Pierce has written “Color 
Magic in the Home,” for women with no professional 
knowledge and training who must consider expense. Write 
us for a free copy of this delightful handbook. Address 
Congoleum-NairnInc.,/421 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
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At THE close of day, when you seek 
a chair in a spot where breezes blow 
... let there be music! Glorious 
music, reproduced as you have never 
heard it before. Restful music, fur- 
nished by that incomparable instru- 
ment—the new Orthophonic Victrola. 
A soothing symphony, a dreamy 
waltz, a peaceful ballad—as you wish. 

The Orthophonic Victrola is wait- 
ing to play for you always. .Without 





The New 


Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
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In the evenin 


effort on your part. The record stops 
automatically. One Tungstone needle 
plays for hours. Equipped with the 
new, concealed electric motor ($35 
extra), there is nothing to wind. A 
pleasure to play it. A delight to hear it. 

In no other way can you hear all 
the music of all the world, reproduced 
with such marvelous realism. For 
the new Orthophonic Victrola is based 
upon the new, scientific, Victor- 















controlled principle of “matched 
impedence,’ which guarantees a 
smooth, uninterrupted flow of sound. 
Flawless reproduction! 

Don’t be without this great enter- 
tainer in your home . .. this congenial 
companion which gives so much and 
asks so little. Hear it today. Judge it, in 
your most critical mood. There are 
many beautiful models, from $300 to 
$85. See the Victor dealer ... now! 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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ACTUAL VISITS 
TO P & G HOMES 


NO. 5 


She was a rosy-faced youngster of about 
four with a smudge on her nose. And 
she was sliding down her own front steps 
in a pair of blue and white 
rompers which looked immac- 
ulate—from the front. 

“Mother’s in the garden,” 
she said. 

So I went around to ask 
Mrs. Moore about laundry 
soap, just as I had asked a great 
many other women in that 
small Chicago suburb. I found 
her in the neatest of little gar- 
dens, gay with perennials. 

“What kind of laundry soap 
do I use?”’ she repeated with a 
surprised smile. “Well, recent- 
ly I’ve begun to use P and G, 
and I’m delighted with it. You 
see, I’m particular about 
Molly’s clothes—I wash them myself, 
so I wanted to find a soap which was 
quick without being harmful. 

“T put clean rompers on Molly every 
day of the week, but on Sunday she blos- 
soms out in real little girl clothes. You 
should see how proud she is of them! 


An ironing hint from Mrs. Moore 


‘“When I have to iron a dress with buttons I always fold a 
bath towel several times, place it under the buttons and iron 
the garment on the wrong side. This presses the buttons 
down into the soft towel and irons the material around the 
buttons without any trouble.”’ 
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Saturday -a tomboy in rompers, 


Id see her on Sunday/ 


Of course all this makes quite a lot of 


washing, but I find P and G a wonderful 
help. I do far less rubbing than I did be- 
fore and the clothes look nicer. 

“Colors, I find, stay beauti- 
fully clean and fresh—and my 
white clothes are really a joy! 
I rarely boil them, yet they 
are clean and white, and they 
smell sweet and fresh! It’s 
wonderful, too, to have a soap 
that you can use with hot or 
cold water. I use P and G for 
all my washing and cleaning— 
dishes too.” 

No wonder that Mrs. 
Moore, and millions of other 
women who are careful of their 
clothes, like P and G. No 
wonder that P and G is the 
largest-selling laundry soap in 
America! Less work, less rubbing, less 
boiling! Fresh colors and sweet-smelling 
clothes whether you use hot, cold or 
lukewarm water. Don’t you think that 
P and G should be doing your washing 
and cleaning too? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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The largest-selling 


laundry soap in 


America— 


that is why it costs so little 


Compare P & G with the laundry 
soap you now use—price, weight, 


quality. Then you'll see P & G’s 
astonishing value. 


© 1926, The P. & G. Co 
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‘““WILL YOU GO, OR SHALL I CALL THE POLICE AND HAVE YOU PUT OUT?’’ 


left the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank i in the 

@| late afternoon, to stalk gloomily home through 

%4| the principal street of Bennett, with scarcely 

a nod of recognition, even to the merchants 
with whom he had been doing business during banking 
hours. Invariably, as he reached a certain point, he 
crossed the street. He might as conveniently have crossed 
at any other point, but it was not his habit. From the 
main thoroughfare, his way led to the remoter street 
where he lived; a street gloriously bowered with ancient 
elms during the season of leaf, but lined in winter with 
gaunt gray sleeping giants, whose limbs reached toward 
heaven with a last mute prayer against the blast, before sleep 
Came upon them. 

There was something lean and terrible and endless about 
the old man. He was himself like a tree, sprung up in a poor 
soil and flourishing from sheer native vigor, where other 
trees yellowed and died. If he smiled, nobody saw him. He 
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Wild Honey 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


was an unsmiling man. The lines of his mouth were like the 
jaws of a vise, and his gray eyes told no secrets. Yet there 
was in his face that look of frustrated virtue which is seen 
in the faces of even the sorriest rogues. 

It was the habit of Enoch Garbutt to walk straight past 
the gateway of his house, as though he had no business 
there. He always proceeded as far as the next elm tree 








beyond, turned slowly and stared back at his unpreten- 
tious two-story dwelling. He inspected his home curiously 
for a few moments, noting its plain solidity, from founda- 
tion to cornice, with something of the awe and satisfac- 
tion of a young lover gazing upon the newly finished 
home, built out of his love and prudence, where he is to 
enter with his bride. 

Some folks said that, thirty years before, Enoch Gar- 
butt had built this house out of his love and prudence, 
to enter with a bride. People talk. The fact was, Garbutt 
lived here alone. A timid woman came in during the day, 
and left when the master arrived home at evening. She 

smiled feebly, a two-dollar-a-day smile, and said: ‘‘I hope 
everything is all right, sir.” The man replied: “‘I am sure it 
is, Mrs. Waitt.”” Then he was alone. 

Having no instructions to the contrary, Mrs. Waitt per- 
mitted two men to enter one afternoon. They were respect- 
able men, and they seemed to know all about Mr. Garbutt. 
It was unusual, but even the unusual is luxuriously sad. 
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The names they gave meant nothing to the housekeeper: 
Delos Milburn and Thomas Quint. They were from some 
place far away from Bennett, Mrs. Waitt knew, for they had 
the jauntiness and self-confidence of a richer and younger soil. 
They wore soft felt hats with brims so broad as to be ro- 
mantic. Mr. Garbutt not yet being home, they would wait. 
She hesitated between the library and the parlor; but the 
apparent prosperity of the men settled it. She seated them in 
the parlor, and then discreetly retired and watched them 
from behind the crack of the door. 


NOCH GARBUTT observed, when he passed his house, 

an automobile bearing the registration plates of another 
state. As usual, however, he proceeded to the elm, turned, 
and inspected his house. Satisfied, he retraced his steps and 
entered. 

“Two gentlemen called to see you, and I showed them 
into the parlor, Mr. Garbutt.”’ 

The master darted a quick look at his housekeeper, but his 
face displayed no emotion. He nodded slowly. 

“T hope everything is all right, sir.” 

“T am sure it is, Mrs. Waitt.” 

It was Saturday, and the housekeeper took the small 
envelope containing her wages, which was passed to her 
without comment, and went out. Enoch Garbutt entered the 
parlor. At once both men stood up, broadly smiling, each 
with a hardly suppressed glare of triumph. 

At the threshold Enoch Garbutt had halted, swiftly ap- 
praising the faces of his visitors. For a brief instant he did 
not recognize them. But as he stepped forward recognition 
came, and his jaws closed with a snap. A red tongue of flame 
crossed the furrowed forehead, and then grayness succeeded it. 

“What do you want of me?” 

The stouter and more florid man of the two showed all his 
teeth in boyish delight. ‘‘ You know us then, Mr. Garbutt?”’ 

“It’s twenty years today ” began the other man, 
well fed but less rosy. 

“‘T know you,” replied the banker. “I want nothing to do 
with you. Get out of my house!” 

For reply, the men looked at each other and grinned. 
Then, as by agreement, they settled themselves in their 
chairs. 

“Will you go, or shall I call the police and have you put 
out?’’ came from the set lips, which hardly moved to emit 
the words. 

“‘Call the police,”’ suggested the stouter man, with a sneer. 
“T dare say you’d like the publicity. A couple of decent men 
call on you to talk with you legitimately, and you have 
them thrown out of your house. Go ahead if you want to.” 





HERE was a wall telephone just outside the parlor door, 

in the hallway. Enoch Garbutt turned toward it and 
stopped irresolutely. He was a man of few defeats and fewer 
moments of indecision. But, for once, he changed his mind. 
Instead of calling the police, he entered the parlor and sat 
down in a chair opposite the two visitors. Then, in a thin 
voice, he said: ‘‘ Nothing you men could say would interest 
me. But—lI’ll listen to you. Be quick! What is your game, 
Milburn?”’ This was addressed to the stouter of the two 
men and tacitly acknowledged that one as spokesman. 

Again Milburn smiled like a man who could afford to 
smile. He settled back snugly into the armchair. ‘“‘No game 
at all, Mr. Garbutt. We hadn’t seen you for twenty years, 
and as Tom and I were up this way on business, we thought 
we’d drop in for a chat.” 

“No more of this nonsense!”’ cried the old man. “If 
you’ve anything to say, say it and go.’’” The voice was as 
frosty and unemotional as ever, but the gleam which had 
come into the gray eyes was sufficient to rob the man Mil- 
burn of some of his complacency. 

He dropped forward and put his hands on his knees in an 
attitude of accusation, gazing full into Enoch Garbutt’s face. 
His voice crackled as he spoke. ‘‘Then, hang your 
mean old soul, Enoch Garbutt, I'll get to the point!” 
he cried. ‘‘Tom and I came here to thank you for 
what you did for us. Yes, sir, to thank you! You 
didn’t intend to do us anything but harm, and you 
did us good. Twenty years ago today, Enoch Gar- 
butt, you turned me out into the street, 
with my wife going to have a baby, and 
no money and no job, and you thought 
that would finish me. Well, it didn’t. 
It made aman of me. You tried to put 
me down, and you boosted me up. 
The minute I got out of this rotten 
place, I begun to climb. And I’m climb- 
ing yet. I ain’t made a million, but I 
got position and I got a business, and 
I got the laugh on you. If I’d have 
stayed here in this town, what would I 
have been? Just a slimy creature like 
the rest of them, eating out of your 
hand! Owned, body and soul, by you, 
Garbutt! Now, I’m a man, and I’ve 
dropped in to thank you for it.” 

There was no reply, only an im- 
passive stare from the old man. Mil- 
burn chuckled, but he could not proceed 


‘‘NEVER MIND, TOM. 
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against that iron 
silence. But 
Thomas Quint took 
up the charge. 

“What Del says 
goes for me, too,” 
went on Quint. 
“Because I stuck up for Del, you old skinflint, you turned 
me out of my home too. You’d have liked to see us starve, 
but we didn’t. Del and I have made good, we have, and we 
feel like we partly owe it to you. So take my thanks along 
with his, Garbutt, and I hope it chokes in your throat. 
That’s all we got to say.” 

“Will you go now?” was the imperturbable response. 

“When we get ready,” snarled Milburn, driven furious by 
the growing evidence that his treasured shots were exploding 
harmlessly. 

“Then hear this!”’ was the answer. ‘‘ You two men today 
are what you were twenty years ago, poor, vain, worthless 
trash. You boast that you moved to some other place and 
prospered. That proves nothing. Put weeds in a new soil 
and watch them grow. But they’re still weeds. Plow up 
an old sod and watch the quack grass thrive. But it’s 
quack. Any rascal can thrive in a new country, but it takes 
merit to stay at home and create wealth. Faugh! You are 
cheap men.” 

“Cheap men, are we?” cried Melburn, stung into loudness 
when he had planned to be victoriously suave. “‘ You can’t 
buy us, Garbutt! Not with all your money. Who’s the 
cheap man, anyway? We’ve got families and friends. 


THERE WAS SOMETHING LEAN 
AND TERRIBLE AND ENDLESS 
ABOUT THE OLD MAN 

















HE CAN PUT US DOWN, BUT HE CAN’T KNOCK US OUT”’ 
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You’ve got a flock of money—and what else? Who calls you 
a friend?” 

““Nobody, I hope,” was the sardonic answer to this, 
“Friends are expensive and temporary. I suppose your 
friends are of the bosom variety. I know the kind. I have 
never cultivated them.”’ 

“No, you’re right, you haven’t. You never had a chance, 
You don’t know what friendship is. We do, don’t we, 
Tom?” 

“You said something,” replied Quint. 

Enoch Garbutt nodded slowly. ‘“‘I see. You think Quint 
is a friend of yours. He thinks you are a friend of his. You 
practice the art of self-deception expertly. My men, you use 
words loosely. But I see what you mean. You think bhe- 
cause you have been paupers together, therefore you are 
friends. Nonsense. Paupers cling together for support, like 
sheep in a snowstorm. It’s easy to share a crust of bread, 
but not the loaf. Tell me you would share your last crust of 
bread with him. I believe that is the correct thing to 
say de 

“He could have my shirt,”’ declared Quint, who did not 
perceive irony. 





“AH, EXACTLY! That is another correct thing to say. 

He could have your shirt. I have heard that before, 
though I don’t recall any case where the offer was accepted. 
It would be interesting to see what would happen. The fact 
is, paupers can afford to be professionals in generosity. It 
is easy, and it looks well, to divide nothing by two.” 

‘How much would it cost, Del, to punch his ugly head?” 
growled Quint. 

Milburn waved his hand against this belligerent sugges- 
tion. He had thought of a clincher. ‘‘ You can’t insult us, 
Garbutt. We ——” 

“You came here to insult me,’ interposed the old man. 
“‘T had no wish to see you or to talk with you. But I find 
myself mildly interested. You were about to become ora- 
torical, I believe, Milburn?” 

Milburn flushed. He caught the full force of that sarcasm, 
and it disconcerted him for an instant. But he was fortified 
by the knowledge that the truth was on his side. He put 
aside the declamatory posture, and proceeded: ‘Friends or 
no friends, Garbutt, you can’t fool us. In your heart, you're 
green with envy. We’ve got good will; yes, sir, we’ve got the 
good will of everybody where we live. We've got families; 
and as good children as there ever were. We've had to fight 
hard to feed them and bring them up and give them an edu- 
cation, but we’ve got flesh and blood and bone to look at and 
be proud of, something you don’t keep in your bank, Gar- 
butt. Tom’s girl is going to marry my boy, and they’re go- 
ing to be happy, and we’re going to be happy. And what 
have you got? An empty house and a bundle of railroad 
bonds. And when Tom’s girl and my boy are married I'll 
tell ’em—we’ll tell "em, Tom!—about the time when you 
turned me and Tom into the street and tried to crush us and 
starve us, and they can judge who got the best of it. They 
don’t need any wedding present from you. They got one 
twenty yearsago. Yousee, don’t you, that your game didn’t 
work? Hanged if we don’t owe everything we’ve got to you, 
Garbutt! It’s funny, but we do in a way.” 


URING this tirade Enoch Garbutt’s face had lost what- 

ever color it commonly had. The muscles of his mouth 
twitched. His long fingers visibly tightened their grip upon 
the edges of the arms of the straight-backed chair. A strange 
look came into his eyes. They had been sneering and defiant. 
In place of that expression came first a glow of helpless, 
racking injury, like that of a wounded animal, cornered and 
at bay. Following that, swiftly, there came an expression of 
hatred into the gray eyes, a fixed glare of loathing and men- 
ace which was to remain long in the memories of the two 
other men. It was a threat of vengeance, of subtlety, which 
made them both uneasy without knowing exactly why. 
They were not afraid. They were beyond Garbutt’s power. 
They were unmortgaged and esteemed. Yet in those mo- 
ments both men had rather they had not come. 

But when Enoch Garbutt spoke again, his 
words bore no semblance to the message of his 
eyes. His words, icy and precise, fell like sleet. 
“T haven’t said I do not envy you. There is no 

wretch so insignificant that he has not 

something to envy. I have lived a long 
‘2 lifeofenvy, and I shall die envious. Envy 

is the chief nourishment of old age. But 
I do not envy you for the things you think. | do 
not envy you your friendship. You have none. 
You refrain from injuring each other, and you call 
it friendship. You have no reason to hate each 
other. You are level. You have had the same 
life, the same successes and the same vanity. Let 
one of you suddenly become more prosperous OF 
intelligent than the other, and you would cut each 
other’s throats.” 

“You lie!” cried Milburn. ‘You lie, and you 
know you lie.” 

“You judge others by yourself,” cried Quint. 

Garbutt paid no attention. He had risen while 
he spoke, and the other men rose mechanically 
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with him. ‘‘Go home to your families. You are no bigger 
fools than most of them. You finger the selvage of ideas and 
call it thinking. You have been too active to learn anything. 
You need leisure to get understanding.” 

Not being able to think of a sufficient reply, Milburn 
merely said: ‘‘Bah! Bunk!” and picked up his hat from the 
hall table. 

Quint, feeling equally uncertain, contented himself with 
making a derisive sound by throwing out the underlip and 
forcing air between a small aperture. 

Milburn paused at the threshold and remembered some- 
thing. He took an envelope from his inner breast pocket 
and threw it on the hall 
table. It made a dull 
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done a day’s work, yet had lived well and provided for his 
wife and child. This small-town sportsman, cavalier, 
gambler, umpire of fights and wrestling matches, champion 
pitcher of horseshoes, Adonis of dances and sleighing 
parties, suddenly surprised everyone, and perhaps himself 
as well, by marrying Georgia Keeley, the daughter of the 
Congregational minister. He had kept company with a 
dozen other attractive young women, not necessarily in ro- 
tation; with this gentle old-fashioned little parsonage body 
he had never beén seen. Yet, one afternoon he met her in 
the street, worked his spell upon her, and that night she did 
not return home. She had eloped with Homer Milburn. 


he went to the Garbutt shops. There was no other place to 
go. The Garbutt industries were the town; and the town of 
Bennett was Garbutt. 

There was a woolen mill, owned by Enoch Garbutt, then a 
strange, saturnine, middle-aged figure, with a marvelous gift 
for making money. There was a wool-washing plant farther 
down the Salmon River; and that was Garbutt’s. Mainly, 
there were the great wood-working shops, covering acres of 
ground, where the moaning saws and shrieking planers were 
quiet only on the Sabbath; and these were Garbutt’s. Of 
course Garbutt controlled the local bank. His money was 
in most of the stores, and he personally owned a hundred 
dwelling houses, occu- 
pied by his employes. 





chink as it fell. 


These were rented by 





After the visitors had 
gone Enoch Garbutt 
remained at the door 
with his hand still upon 
the knob for several 
minutes, his head bowed 
in thought. Then he 
wheeled sharply and 
went to the table where 
the envelope lay. He 
lifted it and saw the in- 
scription: “* Enoch Gar- 
butt.” He weighed it 
for a moment, and 
finally tossed it con- 
temptuously into the 
umbrella stand. 

But after his supper 
of bread and milk and 
after he had vainly tried 
to fix his attention upon 
a book in the library 
before a crackling blaze 
in the fireplace, Enoch 
strode out into the hall 
and dived into the um- 
brella stand with the 
promptness of a man 





who is not afraid to 
confess his weakness. 
He tore open the en- 
velope. There was a 
five-dollar gold piece, 


attached deftly to a 
card by three slits. Un- 
derneath was written in 
a robust, boyish hand: 


WorSHIP THIS. 
IT 1s YouUR GoD 


II 


UDGING from the 

crayon enlargement 
which hung over the 
mantelpiece of the Mil- 
burn sitting room, 
Delos Milburn, in 1903, 
must have been a dis- 
turber of impression- 
able female hearts in 
Bennett. Twenty years 
later, though her hus- | 
band had grown stouter 
and the raven hair was 
streaked white above 
the ears, and his cheeks, 
though still highly col- 
ored, were unromanti- 








the month, and it was 
stipulated that three 
days’ clear notice to 
quit was enough, though 

‘ the state law specif- 
ically granted seven. 
The statutes were not 
operative in Bennett. 
Enoch Garbutt was the 
law. 


HEN the town 

fathers came to 
EnochGarbutt and said 
“The boy is sixteen 
years old. He’s had 
plenty of schooling and 
likely too much,” the 
owner of the town 
looked up sharply and 
whipped out, ‘Homer 
Milburn’s boy?” 

“6S, \ir.: 

The look that came 
into Garbutt’s eyes 
then was not forgotten 
by the other men. When 
they got outside they 
told one another: “ Lord 
have mercy on that boy. 
Enoch hated the ground 
Homer Milburn walked 
on.” 

But the boy went to 
work in the box factory, 
and received nothing 
but simple justice, so 
far as anyone could see. 
He was not at home 
pushing boards hour 
after hour through a 
whirling saw. He had 
too much of his father’s 
gypsy instinct for that. 
But he had his mother’s 
steadfastness, too, and 
by sheer regularity and 
dependability he rose 
to be foreman. 





ND what a foreman! 
He was a fine figure 

in overalls; almost as 
fine, in a way, as when 
he was playing in the 
cornet band. The young 
women came down to 
the box factory and 
a stood gazing in through 








cally fat, Mrs. Milburn 
was still alittlein doubt 
Whether Delos might 





“*DON’T YOU SEE I’M WILLING TO WORK AS HARD AS I CAN TO HELP?’’ 


the flying sawdust. 
They were greatly in- 
terested in woodwork- 








not become a victim of 
Predatory women. 
Without spying upon her husband, she insisted upon hav- 
ing all leisure time accounted for. 

But the most interesting portrait study, perhaps, was in 
the bedroom of Mr. and Mrs. Delos Milburn. It was in such 
a position that Mrs. Milburn, on waking in the morning, 
often rested her eyes upon the likeness and murmured, 
“Well, it’s plain where Del got his looks. He’s the perfect 
Image of his father, excepting those whiskers.”’ This por- 
trait was of Homer Milburn, father of Delos. 


HANDSOME, unscrupulous, and a fervent horseman, 

Homer Milburn had lived a brief life, but an adventur- 

ous one. In a town little distinguished by the daring of 

\ts citizens, this man had been a Ulysses, a Don Juan and a 
artarin, rolled into one. 

He had left behind him, when his neck was broken bya 
half-wild horse he was trying to break, a widow and one son, 
4 reputation for great and irresponsible activity, and a gust 
of unpaid bills. It had been his boast that he had never 


Homer did not profess any exclusive fidelity to his wife, nor 
did he give her any. He was a specialist in women and horses. 
He took his amours where he found them, and usually left 
them in the same locality. Anything that money could buy 
he lavished upon his meek and agonized wife, and later upon 
his baby boy. He broke her heart literally. Then he broke 
his neck, also literally. The little boy, Delos, was brought up 
by his grandparents. 

It was this illustrious gallant whose face looked down dis- 
robingly upon Mrs. Delos Milburn when she woke in the 
morning. He was a bad, adorable man—and Mrs. Delos 
Milburn was glad she had married the son instead of the 
father. Delos inherited queerly from both his dashing father 
and his modest and submissive mother. All that was loyal 
and respectable in Georgia Keeley cropped out in the son, 
but in appearance he was, as his wife said years afterward, 
mightily like his father; and like that errant knight, Delos 
had plausibility of tongue, a winning smile and great social 
gifts. When his grandparents died and he was put to work 





ing. The foreman 

affected not tosee them; 
but after a while he always went into the wash room and 
glanced in the mirror and smoothed down his hair with a 
fine-toothed comb which he carried in his pocket. 

The men who worked under Delos swore by him. He was 
a natural leader, in his fashion. He leaped out the window 
into the mill pond and towed Tom Quint to shore by his hair 
when Tom had been poling logs along the sluice. It was a 
narrow squeak for Quint. He was drifting fast, being un- 
able to swim, toward the wheel. 

““Gosh!”’ cried Tom, panting, ‘‘you saved me that time, 
Del! I was almost a goner.” 

“‘Aw, that’s nothing,” replied Del. And he meant it. 
He would have jumped in and saved somebody twice a 
day, for the fun of it. That was like his father. Except 
that the late Homer, on getting ashore and perceiving the 
drowning person to be someone he didn’t like, might just 
have spontaneously thrown the unlucky wight back again. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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34s NG had been removed. They were 
ates) arranged on a Belleek plate 
which stood alone upon the Queen Anne 
serving table. The serving table was covered 
with dust. The huge, formal dining room 
was shrouded, soundless, sinister; the long 
windows were boarded up. Sheila had just 
three matches left in the little box which 
she had discovered in the bathroom above. 
“If I could only find a candle,” she whis- 
pered half aloud. ‘‘Please—please—if any- 
one is looking—or caring—let me find a 
candle. Good housekeepers keep them in 
the serving-table drawer. Please—please— 
let them have been good housekeepers.” OG 
There were quantities of candles neatly 
arranged in the serving-table drawer—shell 
pink, crimson, jade, bridal white. Sheila, 
running true to form selected her candle with care and, 
running true to form, of course Sheila’s candle was blue. 
Sheila’s eyes were blue. Her dressing gowns, her slip- 
pers, her casual ribbons were invariably blue. About her 
neck even in her bath ran a string of lapis lazuli. Her step- 
mother had been fond of telling people that Sheila dressed 
to her eyes and to her silly string of lapis. 
““Tiresome—sticking to anything so loyally, don’t you 
think?” her stepmother had said, frequently with a yawn. 
‘Boring. Fora beauty, dear Sheila is so distressingly settled 
in a prosaic rut.” 











F COURSE the candle was blue, and the fact that it was 

blue quieted the girl a little. After all, nobody had been 
killed. After all, they hadn’t got the Mouse away from 
her. After all, they had had to bring her along. She had 
struggled to be brought along. She had furiously fought. 
She had repeatedly screamed. 

“Say,” an abused, exasperated voice had panted above 
her, “‘I t’ought dese here swell skoits gave up easy. What is 
she to de kid anyway—a mamma?”’ 

““She’s the kid’s aunt what owns Fift” Avenoo. Bump her 
on the bean, Jake, but bump her easy. There’s always the 
chair.” 








TDE 
Bonza C fabby 


By LoutsE KENNEDY MAaBIE 


IMustrated by H enry Raleigh 
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“T t’ought dese here bonza tabbies lay down and turned 
yella at the sight of a mice,’’ complained the bitter Jake. 

“Bump her quick, Yacob. Bump her right. I got the 
kid.” 

With the plate of sandwiches in her left hand and the blue 
candle burning bravely in her right, Sheila picked her careful 
way across the polished floor. The rugs were gone, but even 
with the furniture ghostly in wrappings of white, the room 
was beautiful. There was a close smell of tar and camphor 
in the air. It had been a proper closing, thought Sheila, a 
closing to cover a period of years. A country house in the 
English manner, isolated, set high—for the car had negoti- 
ated a long grade, and the wind had had its will of them 
as they were hurried in. She could hear it now sweeping 
through tree tops, and a shutter banging somewhere above. 
It was driving up from the highway that she had struggled 
back to life, to find the Mouse gripping her hand. 

“Somebody stole us, Sheila,’’ the Mouse had whispered, 
“and you passed out. The man said so. What will Truffles 
do without us, Sheila?” 


“Truffles will trot home with the basket 
cart behind him,” said Sheila drowsily. 
“Truffles is a wise pony.” 

“It’s a comfort to have a wise pony, isn’t 
it, Sheila, trotting home to his comfortable 
stall with the basket cart behind him?” 
said the Mouse, squeezing her hand. ‘* What 
will Mrs. Briggs do, Sheila?’”’ 

“Mrs. Briggs will puff out her fat, purple 
cheeks and say ‘In the midst of life’ and 
telephone to the village,” said Sheila, rous- 
ing. “Rutgers will get out the roadster and 
drive somewhere very fast. Kate will cry, 
and Annie will tell about her sister’s son & 
who fell into the well.” ' | 

“Did Annie’s sister’s son get wet in the | 
well, Sheila?” : 

“Very wet, but he liked the ride up in 
the bucket,” said Sheila. 

“Oh-h, how I’d love a ride up in 4 
bucket,” sighed the Mouse, releasing 

Sheila’s hand to clasp her own ecstatically. ‘What 

would Granny do if she was alive, Sheila?’’ whispered 

the Mouse doubtfully after a thoughtful moment. 
“‘But she isn’t, darling.” 

“T know. I remember all the flowers, Sheila, and you ina 
black dress and Mr. Porter trying to hold your hand.” A 
period of thought, and the Mouse snuggled close. “It’s 
rather a good arrangement, isn’t it, Sheila,’’ she whispered, 
“now that we are stolen, to have Granny not alive, isn’t it?” 

“It—saves her, darling.” 

“Yes,” said the Mouse. ‘And we needn’t worry about 
anything at all, need we, Sheila?”’ 

“I’m a little worried about my old Scotch hat, Mouse,” 
admitted Sheila. ‘I’m afraid my old Scotch hat is lost.” 

But here the Mouse laughed aloud. “Sheila is worried,” 
she confided to the impassive, dark figure beside her, “be 
cause she has lost her old Scotch hat—which is a joke,” she 
added uncertainly, as the dark figure remained impassive 
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wr the plate of sandwiches in her left hand and the 
blue candle burning bravely in her right, Sheila passed 
lightly, cautiously toward the staircase. The men had not 
been brutal, nor even actively unkind. One of them ha 
turned on water at a tap in the cellar. The leader had given 
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her the run of the house. She was warned that she must not 
try to leave the house, of course—a guard would be posted 
outside. They had left her without lights or food, but when 
they had gone at last the pain in her head began to lessen. 
She found that she could think again. And she had the rest 
of the night before her. 

The Mouse had gone to sleep, cheered and amused by the 
novelty of lying on a mere mattress beneath Sheila’s warm, 
old, plaid coat. 

“Won’t my pink eider down at home miss me, Sheila? 
Won't my bed feel lonely without me?’ The Mouse had 
worried until Sheila sweepingly averred that beds and eider 
downs were glad of a rest now and then. They led respon- 
sible lives—every night the same little girl trying to stick her 
feet out into the cold away from the eider down; every night 
the same plump little girl turning up, weighty with milk 
pudding, expecting to be carried softly through the night. 

“And by the way, Mouse, isn’t it an interesting experi- 
ence to be really hungry for once,’’ Sheila had proceeded, 
“like a starving little Belgian?’”’ But when the Mouse 
gripped her hand she had added gayly —“‘ Before they were 
filled to the brim with hot, delicious bean soup?” 

“With hot bean soup,” the Mouse had echoed, sleepily, 
contentedly, “‘with hot, delicious bean soup. It is a nintr’- 
string esperience to be awfully hungry, isn’t it, Sheila?’”’ 


HEILA sat on the floor with her cheek against the child’s 

hand after the Mouse had gone tosleep. Sitting there in the 
close darkness she shook continuously, uncontrollably. Her 
very teeth had chattered. What if they had managed to get 
the Mouse away from her as they had endeavored so vigor- 
ously to do? What if they had brought the Mouse here 
alone, had left her here alone, her dear, tender, over- 
conscientious, little Mouse who worried so, who suffered so 
over people, over animals, over things—‘‘ Will my russet 
dress feel neglected, Sheila, if I don’t wear it today? Will it 
mind?’’ People who steal children for money ought to be 
strung up, shuddered Sheila, doubling her fists fiercely to- 
gether, rocking back and forth in a frenzy, beating her hands 
soundlessly on the dusty floor, letting herself go at last, but 
always remembering to be quiet about it—even phlegmatic, 
unimaginative, lumpy children. Probably their mothers 
love them—possibly their aunts admire them—and even 
lumpy children can be afraid. But her adorable Mouse, her 
beloved Mouse, whose silly, pretty, little mother was so long 
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dead —— As high as Haman, shuddered Sheila, as high as 
Haman. 

And then, later, downstairs she had come upon the sand- 
wiches. Her second match had burned out and scorched her 
fingers as she stared at the unbelievable sandwiches, for the 
sandwiches merely by being there in this isolated, deserted, 
closed-up house loomed like a portent. The sandwiches were 
cataclysmic. Someone had cut them, buttered 
them, lined them with sliced chicken. Some- 
one had arranged them on a Belleek plate. 
Someone had been here. 

As Sheila turned toward the staircase a tiny 
sound rasped through the stillness and held her 
motionless, the sound of a key turning in a lock. 
Sheila’s heart was beating now in dull, irregular 
thuds. Her breath came fast. Instinctively 
she blew out the candle. Hot grease from the 
outraged candle dripped down and burned her 
fingers, but she did not notice. She stood in 
the dense, close darkness, panting a little. 

And presently the heavy, paneled, impreg- 
nable door swung slowly, soundlessly open, 
swung definitely, soundlessly shut. Someone had come in. 
Someone was there in the darkness. She heard the click of 
keys sliding along a metal ring. 

““Who’s there?”’ called a voice suddenly, sharply. ‘‘ What 
are you doing there—with your candle?” 

Sheila became aware of the pungent fragrance of her 
blown-out candle. It was smoking, giving her away. And 
then a light flashed out near the door and, circling the hall- 
way, came to rest at length, with herself as its nucleus. In 
the sudden, furious, electric glare of it, Sheila covered her 
eyes with the back of her hand and then, as the silence 
lengthened and deepened, she gathered herself together and 
stood erect. 

“You must be the Big Boss they spoke of,” she said de- 
fiantly, throwing back her dark little head, ‘‘if you have a 
key. The man named Jake brought us in through a cellar 
window.” 

Silence. Wind through tree tops—a shutter banging 
above—concentrated light. 

“We haven’t eaten any of your sandwiches,” said Sheila. 

Silence. Wind—tension—concentrated, relentless light. 

“Your light is as cruel as your heart,”’ panted Sheila, cold 
drops on her forehead. ‘‘Why do you look at me?” 
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At once she was released. The torch was snapped off. 
“Light your candle then,” he ordered briefly, “if you hap- 
pen to have a match.” 

But Sheila couldn’t light her candle. Her fingers shook, 
and she bungled it. 

Coming forward slowly, he took the candle from her and 
lighted it himself. Above the tiny, flickering flame they 
faced each other. Sheila’s lips had gone color- 
less. Her blue eyes stared. They were ringed 
with shadows. A pulse in her throat was beat- 
ing heavily, pitifully. 

“Ah,” he stated presently in his leisurely 
voice, in his curiously detached, impersonal 
manner, “you will be Sheila Durwent, the rich 
Miss Durwent.”’ 

Sheila hesitated, then she nodded. For a 
moment she could not speak. 


HEILA was a tall girl, but she had to look 

up in order to see his eyes. In the flare of 
the candle they were blank, without light, with- 
out warmth, without hope. In color they were 
a chill gray, the color of the sea after storm has washed it 
flat. They were remote. 

They expected nothing. He wore a pulled-down cap, 
which he had not bothered to remove. He was weather- 
beaten, hard, adventurous. His nose was straight and stern. 
His mouth was clean-cut and grim. 

“So Jake brought you in through a cellar window,” he 
continued rapidly, ‘‘and you have eaten none of my sand- 
wiches. I wonder why. They are bonza sandwiches. They 
were made by an artist in sandwiches.” 

“T was taking them up to Mouse,” said Sheila. 

“To Mouse,” he repeated, “‘the child whose mother died, 
whose grandmother resented her, whose aunt refuses— 
furiously —to give her up.” 

“‘Furiously,”’ echoed Sheila with dry lips. 

“To a gang of kidnapers,”’ he continued rapidly. ‘What 
could you hope to gain by coming along?’’ 

““Gain?”’ echoed Sheila. 

“‘Safely at home you could have done something useful. 
You could have written out a check, or you could have raised 
the countryside. Here you are helpless, negligible, a prisoner. 





(Continued on Page 66) 


























































































THE CAT, FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CAT, WAS A MASTERPIECE. 






IT WAS SO ROUND, SO MOTHERLY, SO HOMELIKE 
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Out of the Rough 


g]S OLIVER BOURNE paused upon the 
4] porch of his home on Peregrine Street to 

24| drink in the wafted bloom of distant sub- 
yes} urban orchards and gardens, the front 
#8] door opened and then was closed, deci- 





wwA| sively. Turning, Oliver viewed his sister 
f| with solemnity. She was taller than he 
“} and older. She wore eyeglasses militantly 


and was pws for church. Also, she was mentally attuned 
to church, which is not to say that her mien was characterized 
by spiritual uplift. Church for her meant all the ramified 
activities of organization. 

And she was vexed at Oliver, whose golf clubs and garb 
proclaimed that he was not going to church. 

“What is so rare, Agnes, as a Sunday in May?” he asked. 

““A Sunday in any month when you go to church. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

Oliver gazed upon her retreating form with perplexed 
eyes. At breakfast she had told him of her betrothal to the 
Reverend Mr. Lunan, pastor of her church. The wedding, 
she had advised, would not be long delayed, whereupon she 
would take her place as lady of the manse. Her mood had 
been triumphant, and quite justly so. But where did that 
leave him, her protector for so many years? He was near- 
ing thirty, and when the twenties are waning, a man feels 
more forcefully than he will ever feel again, no matter how 
long he may live, that life is getting behind him. 

Where was he, anyway? Well, when it came down to 
fundamental facts he was precisely where he had been— 
which was nowhere. When in logical sequence came the 
question whither he was going, he characteristically evaded 
it by casting the answer squarely into the present. He was 
going to play golf. 


LANCING over the rows of two-family houses of metic- 
ulous similarity which stretched monotonously to right 
and left, he swept his gaze toward a not distant rise of land, 
devoid of trees and alluring verdure. Formerly a pleasant 
area, it was now stricken and blighted by the malign enter- 
prise of a city preparing to extend itself. 

Oliver smiled and shrugged. Golf! 

But he was not the sort who could long sustain a sardonic 
mood. The morning was all blue and gold and fresh green, 
and as he set forth for this domain, his golf bag knocking 
against his hip, club rattling against club, he began to hum 
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a little tune. He was still humming when he left the last 
street behind him and picked his way over a city dump to 
an extensive plateau, characterized chiefly by stumps, weeds 
and perishing underbrush. 

Here were Oliver’s golf links. The two clubs the town 
boasted did not stint themselves in the matter of dues, and 
they required, moreover, that members subscribe to stock. 
So both were well out of his reach, and there were no 
municipal golf courses. 

But Oliver Bourne was a sportsman, and true sporting 
spirit is not fundamentally concerned with externals. Be- 
sides, he had a saving supply of imagination. It was under 
full headway now. He was not overlooking the city dumping 
ground and he was not alone. He was at the first tee of the 
fashionahle Sequoia Country-Club, and waiting for his drive 
with bated breath were spectators who had come to witness 
the final round of the inter-bank golf tournament. 

So alluring was the situation he had devised that he 
carried it on, picturing additional details with the culmi- 
nating incident of deciding the issue as be- 
tween the Traders Bank and the First 
National by his excellent play and reaping 
the reward of being named for the vacant 
position of vice president of his institution. 

Underlying Oliver’s flight into the realm 
of fancy was a basis of solid fact. A week 
from the next Saturday the rival banks 
were actually to engage in a tournament. 
And the position of vice president at 
Oliver’s bank, the Traders, actually was 
open. Old Judkins had retired for age, 
and Raymond, the cashier, his logical successor, would also 
go on a pension within a few months. 

Now Oliver was one of the two assistant cashiers and here 
held the post of seniority. But he had in reality as little hope 
of advancing to the desk immediately ahead of him as he had 
to the vacant office of the vice president. He had the feeling 
of having been pocketed, shunted in some way off the main 
line of progress to a branch track ending in a blank wall. He 


Viti 


be 


still had his dreams, though, and for a man so practical he 
dreamed a great deal—just as he was dreaming now. 

At length, swearing softly to himself—at himself, he bent 
down, removing a rusted tin cracker box from a little piece of 
rank turf upon which he placed a golf ball. Some distance 
ahead a mongrel dog was rooting into something that seemed 
to impress the canine mind as offering possibilities. 

“Fore!” The dog looked up, wagged his tail. Oliver 
smiled, and addressed the ball with a brassy which he had 
taken from his bag. 


O FINICKING stickler for form would have found fau!t 
with his stance or with the manner of his swing. He 
owned several books relating to the technology of golf, and he 
had the faculty not only of remembering everything he read, 
but of visualizing it. The club met the ball squarely. There 
was an inspiring clack, and the glistening sphere rolled 
almost to the dog, who, seeing its approach, abandoned his 
treasure-trove, picked it up and disappeared from view. 

A perfectly good shot, none the less. Oliver, thrilled, 
walked to the spot, turned his back, took another bal! from 
his pocket and tossed it over his head. 

The problem which he contemplated when he turned 
around was completely sporting. The ball lay in a sardine 
can, and no golfer in the world, saving perhaps that king of 

trick shooters, Kirkwood, would have taken 

a stroke on that lie. But not Oliver. With- 

& ‘> out hesitation he took a mashie out of his 
My bag and delicately nicked the ball, which 
iy rose from its retreat in a high arc and 

\~ AD landed in a mud hole some twenty feet 
f away. Oliver accepted the challenge with 
no misgivings whatever. And with that 
invaluable mashie his confidence was ade- 
quately justified. 

He had the course plotted into six holes 
of varying length—none of them overly 
long; some quite short; and it is likely, although Bourne 
himself had never thought of this, that any tournament com- 
mittee, having studied local conditions and noticing his 
scores, would have handicapped him in a match game here, 
even against Bobby Jones. Oliver had been playing this ter 
ritory for two years. 

Today saw him at the very peak of his game, and at the 
end of the second round he had approximated the bogie 
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which he had established a year before on the basis of actual 
performance plus reasonable possibilities. He felt exceed- 
ingly good about it. He had a right to, for he had ac- 
complished a signal feat. And so when he turned his face 
homeward, he was buoyed by a sense of accomplishment toa 
degree that was quite disproportionate to the worth or im- 
portance of the stimulus. Or, perhaps, it was some whisper 
of destiny deep within his soul. 

At all events as he walked down Peregrine Street he saw a 
sumptuous automobile approaching. It was proceeding very 
slowly and the liveried chauffeur was peering at the various 
houses as though in search of a number. And then the car 
turned into the curb fifty feet below him and stopped. 

Oliver viewed the costly limousine with thrilled emotions, 
born of the fact that he recognized it. It belonged to Jonas 
Alderman, president of the Traders Bank, the city’s most 
eminent financier; in short, a very great man. Insensibly 
he modified his pace as he approached it, dissembling his 
interest when he came abreast by gazing steadfastly in 
another direction. 

“Hello there, Oliver.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that if it were actually 
possible for persons to jump out of their skins when sud- 
denly surprised, Oliver would have leaped out of his. He 
stopped abruptly and, wheeling about with mechanical 
rigidity, he flushed under strong reaction as Tommy Pratt 
stepped out of the car. Pratt was a chunky, rubicund young 
man with short, reddish hair. His gray, porcine eyes 
twinkled with light, and his nose, in fact all his features, had 
a jovial upward cast. 


RATT was the other assistant cashier at the Traders. The 

son of a former president of the institution, he had come 
in, as the saying is, upon velvet after his untimely departure— 
for scholastic reasons—from a nationally famous university. 
For two or three years he had tried his hand at selling bonds 
and had then gone into the bank. Where Oliver had worked 
painstakingly step by step to his position, Pratt had gone up 
several jumps at a time, and since rumor had it that the 
retired vice president would be succeeded by a younger man 
of energy and progressive proclivities, he was commonly 
regarded as the one who would be chosen. 

In view of this, Oliver, who knew just how much of bluff 
and how much of real worth were in the man, had developed 
a pronounced distaste for him. On Pratt’s part, his col- 
league amused him immensely, just as a man of quiet habit 
and scholarly demeanor would be likely to do. 

At the moment he was regarding Bourne in a sort of 
ecstasy. He had not known that the man played golf, and 
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now the impression of those threadbare knickerbockers, 
faded stockings and slender assortment of clubs seemed too 
good to be true. He laughed, and Bourne resented his mirth. 

““What’s the joke, Pratt?’ Oliver spoke sharply. 

“For the love of Mike, Bourne! I didn’t know that you 
played golf.” 

““Didn’t you? That is too bad.” 

“Well, where do you play? I’ve never seen you on the 
links. You can keep a secret, can’t you? Wheredo you play?” 

Oliver, being fundamentally truthful, : 
gulped. But there are times, moralists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, when 
to tell the truth is merely to be a sort 
ofass. In this case frankness most cer- 
tainly would place him in the solidungu- 
late category, and moreover the story of 
his forlorn sporting exploits, expanded 
and adorned, would be the property of 
the entire bank within an hour after the 
opening of business next day. 

“Oh,” he said, sweeping his hand 
comprehensively toward the city dump, 
“‘a private links owned by a classmate 
of mine in college.” 

“Well! Well! You don’t say! How is your game? Fair?” 

“‘Oh’’—then Oliver was seized with an irresistible desire 
to face down his grinning tormentor—‘“‘ Pratt, when I don’t 
break ninety I’m disappointed. I oe 

The interruption came from the interior of the car, a 
woman’s voice raised in reproach. “Mr. Bourne! Really! 
Why haven’t you told us that you played?”’ 

““T—] ——” Turning, Oliver confronted Miss Alderman, 
daughter of the president of the Traders, as she leaned out 
ofthecar. “I ” He fumbled at his cap and removed it. 
“Good afternoon, Miss Alderman. I—I didn’t know you 
were in the car.” 

Earlier in the spring Jonas Alderman had decided that the 
esprit de corps of his institution would be enhanced by a get- 
together party of the employes. A ballroom had been en- 
gaged, there had been a dinner, speeches and dancing. 

To Oliver the occasion had been chiefly memorable be- 
cause of a blazing incident. When the dancing began he, 
fundamentally diffident, had played the part of a wall- 
flower until the searching eyes of the prankish Tommy Pratt 
fixed upon him. It would be a treat for the gods, so he con- 
fided to the president, if he were to order that Oliver be 
brought before the royal presence and commanded to 
dance—not with any of the stenographers or women clerks 
who were present, but with his daughter. 
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Alderman, who had been growing a bit bored with the 
evening, seized upon the suggestion with alacrity and found 
his daughter a willing accomplice; for Oliver had not escaped 
her notice and she had approved both his looks and his 
demeanor. 

Confronted with a one-horned dilemma, Oliver had noth- 
ing to do except to seize it with what grace and courage he 
could muster. He had danced in college and, in sooth, danced 
very well indeed, and the skill with which he piloted Miss 
Alderman about the floor speedily 
robbed the joke of its original humor. 
She told Oliver that it was the best 
dance she had had all season, and when 
Pratt tried to cut in she peremptorily 
commanded him to run along. They 
danced out the number and then sat out 
another one, talking. 


T WOULD have been obvious to any- 
one but Oliver that Miss Alderman 
approved of him. He had fine, thought- 
ful eyes, and she admired the scholarly 
face and the expression of his mouth. 
They talked about books, for one thing, 
and he gave her the latest cries in literature, noting them 
down for her at her request and discussing in a pleasingly in- 
formative way the trends and tendencies of theday. Hehad 
a full, rich voice, and his manner was characterized by a cer- 
tain lost deference and hint of chivalry. 

Before Pratt succeeded in carrying her off to dance she had 
given Oliver more than one opportunity of which he might 
have availed himself to further the acquaintance. But 
either he had missed the significance of the openings, or with 
characteristic self-depreciation had appraised them as in- 
spired merely by politeness or a desire to be kindly. In any 
event he had made no move. And so that had been that. 

Now again he was in her presence, and it was stupendous; 
the more so, perhaps, because now her mien bespoke in- 
dignation. 

“You might have told us. You must have known we 
needed players. We’ve never won a tournament from the 
First National.” 

Oliver stared at her with dismay which he found himself 
completely unable to dissemble. And the fact that Miss 
Alderman misinterpreted his emotion did not put him at ease. 

“T don’t wonder’”’—she was smiling now—“‘that you feel 
guilty. I shall see that you do play.” 


(Continued on Page 82) 






































‘“*“MISS ALDERMAN, YOU PUT THAT BALL THERE. 


WHERE DID YOU FIND IT? 


IT WILL HAVE TO GO BACK’”’ 

















T WAS perfectly awful, but Mimi 
and Robin couldn’t learn gram- 
mar the least bit. Here was Robin 
almost a man—he would soon be 
ten—and he didn’t know a noun 
when he saw one. Here was 
Mimi nearly a woman and she 

E 2] was in the same fix. Every day 
the teacher would explain and write things on the 
board and explain some more, and then she’d say 
brightly: “And now, Mimi, give mea verb, please.” 

“Apple!” Mimi would say equally brightly. 

But apple never was a verb, oddly enough, though Mimi 
had tried it many times to make sure. The teacher would 
next turn to Robin and ask him to give her an example 
ofaverb. Robin usually said dog, for he didn’t see why 
dog couldn’t be a verb as well as anything else. In fact, 
he privately was of the opinion that dog was a verb, and 
that the teacher just didn’t know about it. 

Then the teacher would become vexed. “I don’t know 
what I’m going to do with you children!’’ she would ex- 
claim. ‘‘ You don’t know a thing about grammar. And 
people simply have te know grammar in this world.” 

“Do all grown-ups know nouns and verbs?” Robin 
asked once. 

“Certainly,” replied the teacher. ‘‘ They can tell them at 
a glance.”” Remarkable people, grown-ups; Robin had to 
admit it. Think of being able to spot nouns at a glance. 
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COCO TOLD THEM RIDDLES AND SANG FUNNY LITTLE SONGS 
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“Does every grown-up really know grammar?” he 
“Every single one, even in Goosetown?’”’ 

“Well, perhaps not in Goosetown,” admitted the 
teacher, “‘but you don’t want to be like the people in 
Goosetown.”’ 


UT Robin thought that he did if those people didn’t 
have to learn grammar. 
highly of Goosetown in many respects. 
been there, nor Mimi, either, but Mrs. Canary told in- 
teresting things of Goosetown, and Mrs. Canary herself 
was an interesting woman. 

Mrs. Canary was the charwoman who came over to 
their house every day and washed and cleaned. She 
lived on Birdcage Row in Goosetown, and she thought 
Goosetown the jolliest place in the whole world. And I 


‘* 
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Indeed, Robin thought 
He had never 
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rammar Town 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


really think 
she was 
right about that. 
The people on the 
other side of the river, 
where Mimi and 
Robin lived, didn’t 
think so. Oh, no, they 
quite turned up their 
noses at Goosetown. 
Goosetown was dingy, 
they said; Goosetown 
was rather horrid. 
There were no boule- 
vards in Goosetown 
and no monuments, 
no big beautiful 
churches. And the ar- 
chitecture of Goose- 
town, quite shocking! 
Just little lop-sided 
houses with the black- 
est little chimney pots 
and crooked doors and 
the merest excuses of 
front gardens. In- 
deed, the people on 
the other side of the 
river once made a he- 
roic effort to reform 
Goosetown. They got 
out placards and made 
speeches and even col- 
lected money for a 
‘‘Bigger, Better 
Goosetown,”’ andthey 
were properly indig- 
nant when, after all 
their efforts, Goose- 
town didn’t pay any 
attention to them and 
didn’t reform at all. 
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EVERY ORGAN GRINDER 
AND EVERY MONKEY HAD A HOUSE TO HIMSELF 


But Goosetown didn’t want to be bigger, and Goosetown 
didn’t want to be better. Goosetown was just right as it 
was, and so the people on the other side of the river retired 
to their grand homes and spent much time in discussing 
the shiftless ways of the lower classes. The people om the 
other side of the river were bankers and merchants and 
pillars of society, and they were far from shiftless. 


ND yet Goosetown was really a jolly place. There was 
Birdcage Row, for example. It was named aiter 
Birdcage Walk in London, which is a fashionable thor- 
oughfare, where the king rides and the king’s soldiers 
parade and noble people live. But Birdcage Row was not 
like that. It was just a narrow short little street of five or 
six houses, and years before, when Goosetown was (irst 
started and the streets had first been named, the mayor 
had said that nobody could live on Birdcage Row except 
people who had bird names. So in moved Mrs. Canary, 
Mrs. Wren, Mrs. Partridge and Mrs. McSparrow. Mrs. 
McSparrow had a narrow squeak of it, because people 
objected to the Mc. But Mrs. McSparrow was Irish and 
she fought a good fight and she won, and now she lived in 
her little bird cage of a house right in the middle of Bird- 
cage Row and was one of the mainstays of Birdcage s0- 
ciety. And the funniest thing about it all was that when 
the new occupants of the Birdcage houses moved in, it was 
discovered that every single one of them was a charwoman, 
which was very jolly indeed, if you know charwomen. 
Then there was the street where the organ grinders 
lived. Every organ grinder had a house to himself, and in 
the back garden every monkey of every organ grinder had 
a house to himself. None of the organ grinders had wives, 
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Toby O’Day? Oh, yes. Well, he 
was a boy just a little younger than 
Mimi and just a little older than 
Robin. Of course, he didn’t know 
Mimiand Robin, because their father 
was a Pillar of Society and lived on 
the other side of the river, and his 
father was a clown and lived in 
Goosetown. But Toby wouldn’t 
have exchanged his clown father for 
all the pillars of society in the world. 
A clown father could be so amusing. 
A clown father, too, could be so un- 
derstanding, and when a boy hasn’t 
any mother, he needs above all things 
a father that understands things. 
And Toby had no mother. Once he 
hada mother,a gay little mother who 
wore flaring pink skirts and rode a 
black horse in the circus, the circus 
many miles off, where Toby had been 
born. But one night when Toby 
was just a baby the gay girl in the 
pink skirt riding tip-toe on her horse 
had been hurled suddenly through 

strangely enough, so every Saturday night the charwomen the air, and when Coco, the clown, 
' would go over to Monkey Mews and clean up the organ had rushed into the ring, it was too 

grinders’ houses and the monkeys’ houses, and every other late. And now Coco was Mr. O’Day 

Saturday the charwomen would wash out the monkeys’ red_ and he lived with Toby in Goose- 

coats and shine up the monkeys’ brass bells, and that was town, and he made balloons for his 

pretty jolly too. The peanut man lived close by with a gar- living, balloons which Mimi and 

den full of peanuts, which was handy for the monkeys. Robin had often had on their side 

of the river, though they didn’t 

OOSETOWN had one very elegant street. It was called know that those balloons were made 

La Rue des Dames, just like a big long street in Paris; but by a clown who had a little boy 
whereas in Paris anybody can live or have ashoponLa Rue named Toby. 

des Dames, in Goosetown you really had to be a dame to 

have one of its houses. The houses on the Goosetown Street NE morning when Mrs. Canary 

of the Dames were rather large, they were most comfortable, got toMimi’s and Robin’s house 

and they were very quiet. For they were kept for distracted she found them all at the breakfast 
dames, you see. It was this way: When any of the Goose- table looking as solemn as four owls. 
town mothers became nearly frantic with their children and The Pillar of Society looked solemn, 
their housekeeping, they could flee to the Street of the 

Dames, go into one of the big, comfortable, quiet houses and 

find their senses again. When the babies cried too much, 

and the children were naughty, and the pudding 

burned, and the dog chewed the bureau cover, and 

the butcher didn’t send the meat, and the fathers 

growled, and the milk soured, and unexpected com- 

pany came for tea, out flew the mothers, down the 

road and into the Street of the Dames, and there 

in quiet and solitude they collected their wits, and 

later they returned to their homes, calm, sweet, 

sane women again, ready to face the world. It was 

said that by virtue of this practice the mothers 

of Goosetown lived longer and remained younger 

than any other mothers in the world, and it must 

be true. 

The Giddy-aps lived on another street, and every 
morning, very early, they would all start out with 
their horses and wagons to go to the other side of the 


THEY WEREN’T DAISIES OR SNOWFLAKES. THEY 
WERE PERIODS AND COMMAS! 
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river and deliver things—milk and coal and ice—to the bank- Mrs. Chivers looked quite owlish, and Mimi and Robin 
ers and merchants and pillars of society. And youcould hear looked sober and owl-eyed. 

“‘Giddy-ap, giddy-ap, giddy-ap,”’ 
as they clattered along. Toby O’Day used to hear them Canary. 
every morning, and he used to think sleepily how glad he was 
that he wasn’t a Giddy-ap, to be up before the sun was. 



























































The Pillar of Society cleared his throat and spoke to Mrs. 


“It’s grammar, Mrs. Canary,” said he. “This once happy 
household is now in ruins on account of grammar.” 











THE PROCESSION BEGAN TO MOVE OFF AT A LIVELY CLIP—THE VERBS MARCHING SMARTLY ALONG, EXCLAMATION POINTS IN HAND 





IT WAS THEIR DUTY TO PAY COMPLIMENTS TO THE QUEEN 








‘Oh, is it, sir?’’ said Mrs. Canary compassionately, as she won- 
dered wildly what grammar was and why it should ruin happy 
households. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Chivers, “‘ you see before you a wretched family, 
Mrs. Canary. My poor little girl’’—here Mrs. Chivers cast a sor- 
rowful eye at Mimi, who gulped—‘“‘ doesn’t know a noun froma verb, 
Mrs. Canary. And my poor little boy’’—here Mrs. Chivers cast a 
grieved look upon Robin, who swallowed—‘“‘doesn’t even know 
what nouns and verbs are.” 

‘*‘Dear me,”” murmured Mrs. Canary, ‘‘such nice children too!”’ 

Mrs. Canary was truly horrified. She didn’t know a noun from 
a verb herself, the good woman, but that was to be expected. 
Certainly such nice children as Mimi and Robin, who went to school 
every day, ought to know a noun from a verb. 

“* And unless they learn their grammar in a week, Mrs. Canary,” 
put in the Pillar of Society impressively, ‘they won’t be promoted.” 

“They won’t be promoted, Mrs. Canary,” repeated Mrs. Chivers. 
“Think of a Chivers not being promoted!” 

“Oh, dear, dear,” said Mrs. Canary helplessly. 






(Continued on Page 109) 
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hy the first of his series of romantic 

“| costume films the screen world 

©4| instantly began to accord him a 

BeSihSss8) position near to leadership. Other 
men were doing as well on points. For in- 
stance, on points there has been no more 
beautiful, finished or acceptable photoplay 
than Monsieur Beaucaire, Booth Tarking- 
ton’s masterpiece of filigree interpreted by 
Rudolph Valentino. But there is no leader- 
ship in Rudolph. There is no leadership in 
Charlie Chaplin, no particular sense of being 
a public citizen after the fashion, we will say, 
of Roosevelt in his boyish days. But Fair- 
banks really sees himself a citizen. Like 
Roosevelt, he puts on all the costume they 
will let him wear. And he is boy enough to 
want to be a boys’ hero forever. 

Here is a book of his before me that few 
people know anything about, issued in 1924. 
Part of the title is: How Young and Old 
May Keep the Spirit of Enthusiasm. Here 
is a list of the Table of Contents: 





I. Enthusiasm and Obstacles. 
II. The Only Medicine I Ever Take. 
III. Sunrise and Other Things. 
IV. On Getting a Start in Life. 
V. The Other Fellow’s Point of View. 
VI. Keep on Moving. 


Doesn’t it make you think of the days when 
Roosevelt used to be Contributing Editor 
for the Outlook? Asa matter of fact, Doug- 
las has a little more sense of humor, though 
he could not have more high spirits. He-is 
winning for himself not only a fanatical 
loyalty like that of the Rooseveltians, but 
he is creating a panic among all those who 
thought they not only had a cinch on the 
American people through the movie business, 
but tried to run it on barroom principles. 

Once there were certain topics that one 
should never discuss if one was to be a politi- 
cian. You remember how Roosevelt dis- 
cussed them all, kept the White House roaring 

















with them, and gave us the most magnificent 
administration and the most picturesque 
we ever had in times of peace. This is my opinion, and I am 
a hard-boiled Democrat. One subject that Roosevelt seldom 
allowed to creep in was the tariff. He jammed our select 
magazines with articles about the old Irish sagas and about 
our feathered songsters. But if he did not want to talk tariff, 
no one made him. We had seven years of real conversation 
with the White House. 

Now for the parallel. Douglas Fairbanks had been star- 
ring in motion pictures for some time in modern modish 
garments. He started his own producing company in 1916. 
He for a while continued somewhat in collar-advertisement 
style, no doubt gathering up his courage to be himself, then 
suddenly he ceased ‘‘talking tariff.”” He defied the proverb 
that still exists in many magazines and motion-picture 
houses that heroes are only welcome in the latest cut of 
ready-made clothes. He began to decorate himself and defy 
the petty world around him. He produced The Mark of 
Zorro, The Three Musketeers, Robin Hood, The Thief of 
Bagdad, Don Q, Son of Zorro, and has now recently given 
the world The Black Pirate. 

These costume films were not only commercial successes, 
each one paying for its more ambitious successor, but all ex- 
cept Robin Hood were in some sense an artistic adyance. 
Don Q, Son of Zorro and The Mark of Zorro were twin films 
produced at different times, but with the same opportunity 
to use the broad highways for the stage. The fundamental 
photoplay plot is always the chase down the road, and in 
these two, flight and pursuit were strongly emphasized. 


Makers of Picture H istory 


HE Three Musketeers was on the whole a more substan- 

tial production than either. I saw the dashing younger 
Salvini give a tremendous performance on the stage once 
upon a time of the story of D’Artagnan and his three friends, 
and Fairbanks can never be a better actor than that whirl- 
wind Italian. But his show was certainly a better show, for 
the simple reason that a plot based on flight and pursuit 
down the highway, down the street, down the lane, and 
across the sea and back is essentially a photoplay resource, 
and the stage has to act it by jerks and, in spite of everything, 





universities for its intellectual limitation; 
and historical gaps, may outlast most of the 
institutions of learning you choose to nang 
hastily. Why am I talking about Griffith 
This article is not about Griffith. 

I say that in The Thief of Bagdad and The 
Black Pirate, Douglas is fighting like a gentle. 
man and a scholar for Griffith’s place. The 
history of the movies is now David Wark 
Griffith, Douglas Fairbanks, and whoever 
rises hereafter to dispute their title. I aman 
advocate of going to see any good film tey 
times. I generally do. Go to The Thief of 
Bagdad and The Black Pirate ten times, 


Architecture-in--Motion 





ERE are the points to look for in The 
Thief of Bagdad. The first three times 
go just to enjoy the story and the splendaor, 
i You will find all sorts of details merely in the 
narrative, most edifying and most amusing, 
It will do your conceit a lot of temporary 
good, for each time you think you see every- 
thing, then you find you did not. Go the 
fourth and fifth time for architecture-in- 
motion; that is, see the great towers of each 
city move by, note how you can be in a very 
few seconds first at the top and then at the 
very bottom of a gigantic idol. Note how 
while on the extraordinary flying carpet 
which you yourself seem to ride like a flying 
machine, the massed buildings and streets of 
the city pour by like real actors. This hap- 
pens in no other art. Stars and clouds pile 
up into architecture and become actors. 
This great fundamental resource of the 
photoplay, ‘‘architecture-in-motion,”’ can be 
illustrated for you these two times, each time 
with amazing novelties. For instance, you 
can spend one whole evening just watching 
stairways and see how they seem to leap like 
race horses from scene to scene, or pour like 
cataracts through the various archways. The 
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THE SCREEN’S SWASHBUCKLER 


plot it by jerks. I have never seen a movie, no matter how 
esoteric or how popular, but that had the equivalent of 
flight and pursuit in their simplest terms somewhere near the 
climax. Robin Hood is the only one in the set of costume 
plays that is a failure. Itisaheavy exhibit of armor that does 
not move. It seems to have pleased the people and has 
been popular for many incidental reasons. Certainly it 
does not afford a text for the particular sermon I am at- 
tempting to preach. 

David Wark Griffith, after a lot of experience as an actor, 
went into the moving-picture business in 1908. Therefore 
1908 is a date in history. It is the beginning date of motion- 
picture history. Griffith will always be its greatest man. 
You cannot find a biography even in the cheapest movie 
magazine that does not speak of how the gentleman or lady 
concerned began carrying water to the elephant on Griffith’s 
lot. Griffith is the genius of the movies and will be so for- 
ever more. The film, Intolerance, however derided by the 


stairways of The Thief of Bagdad are mag- 
nificent actors in the grand manner. Go 
again to The Thief of Bagdad for sculpture-in-motion. See 
how the sentinels and combatants when close to the camera 
are gigantic bronzed figures much larger than life and carved 
as by a living chisel. You utterly forget how large they are 
until you compare them with the face of the clock by the side 
of the stage. Or notice how the hand of prince or princess 
can be big as the whole screen without being in any way in- 
elegant or silly, but seemingly as delicate as the hand of Tom 
Thumb’s wife. 

Then I would go the seventh and eighth times for rem- 
iniscences of Griffith’s magnificent Intolerance. Among all 
the overwhelming resources which Griffith there put at the 
disposal of the motion-picture world for a hundred years, 
perhaps there was nothing more beautiful than the vista, 
fountain playing behind fountain down street behind street, 
veil behind veil guarding the couch of the princess, mist be- 
hind mist guarding the great palace of the moon. When men 
come after a pioneer, the mistakes of the pioneer are set in 
order. Your ninth time at The Thief of Bagdad, you will 
discover it as thoroughly organized as a well-made clock of 
the beautiful and wonderful Bell Telephone Building of San 
Francisco. The man who put together The Thief of Bagdad 
had several years to digest the glories and the mistakes of 
Intolerance. One resource which he certainly used, with 
great honor to his master, Griffith, is the v7sta. 

Last and tenth, go to The Thief of Bagdad, watching only 
for that great actor of which you have been until now uncon- 
scious, the sea. The sea is the first actor in the movies, and 
the last. Into it dives the hero, on it rides the magic boat. 
The sea is the greatest actor of both The Thief of Bagdad 
and The Black Pirate. 

How good is The Black Pirate? It uses well the world’s 
greatest movie actor, the sea, and for the most part 4 
well-colored sea. It does not pour into the motion picture 
the colossal crowd splendors of Intolerance or The Thief of 
Bagdad, which are resources utterly impossible in the same 
sense in music or the theater or the novel. As a matter of 
fact, though the person who attends this movie is sure 
to enjoy it, as color, somewhere, there are a lot of careful 
avoidances of any extremes. Most of the sailors are 4 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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- ittle Bo-Peep: By Oliver Herford 
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Little Bo-Peep 
> same E SOME Good Fairy said to me, She lost her sheep— 


tter of 
s sure 
careful 
are a 


ra ae pei stall Picture me with a Silver Crook, at a of 7 _ a Tiny is pe iy 
answer, right away, . he frisky lambs go scurrying Dy. , 
Please let me be a Shepherdess , Some Chocolates and a Poetry Book On Sern, Z ph oy pillowy white, Mine melted away 


And wear a fowerd Wacteau dress All the long ye Goud Sheep. Wheredo youlay yourheadsat night? And they'll never come back—no never. 
nd tend my sheep all day. 
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C faming a Ftome on Burnt 


a3OU’LL do one of three things,”’ the woman 
prophesied: “‘run away with another man, 
kill your husband, or—kill yourself!”’ 
Lion-taming Zora, known to circus goers as 
pens) the Bravest Woman in the World, had been 
homesteading only a few weeks with her husband, Fred 
Alispaw, in a ramshackle cabin on the snow- 
submerged slopes of Burnt Mountain in frontier 
Colorado, but she understood. It wasn’t the 
physical suffering and privation that mattered. 
One could live with the naked necessities of ex- 
istence and be happy; that was to be expected. 
But the isolation, the mental starvation of no 
human contacts-—it meant madness in the end. 
Zora was weary of fighting the inevitable, so 
when she fell exhausted in a snowbank she wel- 
comed the delicious blackness that comes before 
the rigidity of frozen death. She merely added 
a fourth possibility to the old woman’s forecast. 
“Or die in a blizzard,’’ she mumbled. @ 


II 


T WAS with a grudging realization that I returned to 

consciousness. It had been so good to sleep, to forget; 
yet a steady slapping continued, as well as the vague knowl- 
edge of a burning sensation as some hot fluid was forced 
down my throat. At last, hazily awake, I found Fred bend- 
ing over me in the darkness—for night had come—urging 
that I take more of the hot toddy which he had brought 
to me from the house. half a mile away. 

“‘T didn’t know what to do,” he confessed, once I had re- 
gained a portion of my strength. “I thought of carrying 
you, but my skis were sinking so deep in the snow, I knew it 
was impossible. Then it just simmered down to a proposi- 
tion of reviving you; so I hurried for the house.” 

He had brought blankets upon his back, and a tiny alcohol 
stove which was a left-over from our circus days, when, 
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By Lucia ZORA, Homesteader 


Illustrated by 
Frank Hoffman 





on long runs between 
show stands, I often 


+ had prepared some 


chafing-dish recipe 
upon it in the sleeping car to appease our appetites until 
arrival. At last, swaddled in blankets, I got up, the little 
stove was relighted while the falling snow sizzled against its 
flame, and Fred, cheerily attempting to make a mere ad- 
venture of it, set about heating snow water for an additional 
toddy—such things were permissible then. At last I forced 
myself to take on a portion of his assumed spirit of gavety; 
and late that night we were home again, I to be placed in 
bed for a day, with ample application of remedies against 
frost-bitten hands and feet. 

However, it all had been more a matter of exhaustion, 
both physical and mental, than of danger from cold, and as I 
lay there I strove to reason it out. 

I, who had been called ‘‘The Bravest Woman in the 
World,” had fallen short in a physical encounter. I, who 
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Mountain 


once had fallen from the top of an upright elephant’, 
head, so injuring a hip that it required months of 
leather braces to hold it steady enough for me to walk 
yet who that day had finished my performance! [, who 
bore on my body the scars of lion’s claws, of tiger’s talons 
and teeth of leopards; who had taken these wounds ag 
merely a part of a day’s work—I had been found wanting, 
And I knew why—because it had not been a matter of the 
physique after all, but a thing of the brain, and for the firgt 
time in my life I realized what a controlling factor, after al], 
the mind can be. Let it weaken and the whole structure falls 

So a new battle began, a battle against my own mind and 
the thought within it—that my life out here was a predeter. 
mined failure, that only one of three things lay before me. 
For that haunting prophecy remained: “‘For a woman like 
you who comes into this country and stays six years, there 
is only one of three things: You’ll run away with another 
man, you'll kill your husband or you’ll kill yourself.”’ 

I knew there was only one thing to do—to work until my 
brain could think of nothing else. There was no other thing 
to which I could turn, no interests, no outside thoughts. As 
far as the world was concerned, it was a far-away thing, not 
to be heard from until the news of it was stale and passé, 
Even the news of the war was from a week to ten days old 
by the time we gained it; and sometimes we did not hear at 
all. A daily paper was out of the question; nobody had 
the strength or stamina in that country to make the twelve 
miles down to the main road on skis and twelve miles back 
again every few days in the hope of getting mail. Instead, in 
that snow-bound country, getting the mail was a matter of 
turn about. 


NCE or twice a week, whenever the stage could negotiate 
the thirty miles, the mail was sent out of Roadstop, to 
travel as far as possible by automobile, then to be transferred 
to a wagon and finally to be loaded upon a bobsled and thus 
be brought to the dry-goods box which answered as the com- 
munity mail center at the main road. When 
there was snow, followed by melting, that was 
unfortunate, for the water seeped through the 

| insufficient protection, leaving nothing but a 
| | sodden mass. But even that was welcome, and 
once a week one of the three men who formed 
the heads of the families living in our remote 
section would take his turn at gliding away the 
twenty-four miles down to and back from the 
mail box—to return as often empty-handed as 
not. 

Strangely enough, there was little desire to 
read. My brain felt heavy, resentful against 
outside thoughts, as though I were jealous of 
those who lived in ease and contentment and 
comfort. So it was to work that I turned, 
man’s work, and the harder the better. 

It was too much to hope that the snow would 
disappear; it seemed it would continue forever. 
But there were days when the sun shone, cold 
and tantalizing, or when the skies were merely 
gray without precipitation, and upon those 
days Fred and I worked side by side upon the 
roofing of the house, at last tocompleteit. Then, 
while he turned to the labors of setting the case- 
ments, I took upon myself the task of chinking. 


LOG house without chinking is like a gate 

without a lock. Logs simply refuse to fit 
tightly against each other, and it is only by 
carefully closing every crevice that anything 
like warmth or comfort may be obtained. The 
secret came from our neighbors; in fact, every 
possible moment we could spare, Fred and | 
spent in their company that we might learn 
the things by which we could fight out the vears 
necessary to our success. From Dan and from 
Bates, another neighbor, came to Fre« the 
fruits. of their experience in their attempts to 
farm this bitter region. From Eva I gained, 
first, the secret of cooking; it had been a fail- 
ure heretofore, with biscuits which insisted on 
floating over the entire oven, coffee which 











‘‘BUT THERE IS A WAY; THERE MUST BE A WAY”’ 
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IT WAS AGONY FOR THE FIRST FEW DAYS 








tasted like dishwater, beans which simply refused to be 
anything except so many tiny stones, potatoes which con- 
tained a core as hard as flint in spite of my many experi- 
ments. The secret, let it be known, was altitude; we were 
eight thousand feet above sea level, with a much lower 
boiling point and consequently less cooking heat being sent 
into the foods. As for the biscuits, the average amount of 
baking powder was simply disastrous. 

These things I learned, and many others, among them this: 
“Zora,” said Eva one day, “‘a woman doesn’t realize how 
great her portion of homesteading must be until she finds 
out what a big part she’s playing in her husband’s failure. 
Whether you ever do an active lick of work or not in the 
progress of your ranch, you’ve got to remember this: Half 
of homesteading lies right in the kitchen! If that kitchen 
tries to live from a store your husband is going to fail, just as 
sure as God made little green apples. You’ve got to live 
from everything around you.” 

So the recipes were garnered: How to preserve the wild 
strawberries, if ever there came a time when this world 
would be free of snow; how to make chokecherry jelly and 
conserves from the fruit of the service brush—they call it 

‘sarvis” here; how to can practically everything grown in 
the mountain region, to “put down”’ rabbits and venison and 
Sage fowl; how to cure hams and bacon—for in the future I 
must do these things also; how to make cheese, and pickles— 
it seemed an endless schooling in the preserving business, but 
I could see its logic and I was obedient in my study. 


UT right now the job was to chink a cabin, and, following 
instructions, I gathered every possible bit of paper I 
could find, even going out and digging into the snowdrifts to 
retrieve the wrappings from many of our bundles, discarded 
when we first arrived. Then came the task of paper tearing, 
Which lasted for days, until my fingers were raw, until my 
hands and my back and my eyes ached as from the effects of 
Consuming fever; day after day, tearing cardboard to bits, 
OF Wrapping paper or pieces of boxes; then to mix them with 
Water in an earthen jar and with a stick pound them slowly 


to a pulp. Such was my task until at last the spongy mass 
could be applied to the interstices between the logs, and 
there allowed to dry into a windproof cement. 

Between these sessions came the churning, the washing, the 
feeding of the cow and the chickens, that Fred might have an 
hour or so more in which to work upon our new home—a 
routine which began early in the morning and lasted until 
late at night, and much of that routine on skis. I even hung 
out the washing by this method, pushing the pan which held 
the clothing along the snow by holding it between my skis. 

One day we happened to remember the date; the 
calendar had been of little avail to us. 

Fred rose and walked to the window, staring dully 
out at the interminable drifts. “‘It’s coming along 
spring down in regular country,” he said. ‘ 

There was something about the hopelessness of his 
voice which I tried not to notice. I failed. It re- 
mained with me. Spring—it was late in April now— 
but here the snow lay as deep as ever, nor could the 
strengthening sun do more than slightly melt the top 
of it sufficiently to form a crust heavy enough to bear 
our burdens for a few hours in the morning. But that 
crust helped us nevertheless. 

The stock of feed for the one cow had diminished to 
almost nothing. Fred had ordered more from Road- 
stop, and each day now was traveling in the afternoon 
upon skis to the farther- 

most point of the wagon 
road, four miles away. 
One day he did not come 
home at the usual 
time. I watched for 
him vainly. Eve- 
ning came. Then 
quickly descending 
night, bringing soon 
afterward the moon. 
Then in the dis- 
tance I saw a 











misshapen, struggling thing, fighting his way upward, to 
halt, and weave in his fatigue, then to assume his un- 
wieldy burden and move slowly onward again. It was Fred, 
ending a journey of four miles on skis with a fifty-pound 
bale of hay upon his back. 

“But there’s no other way,” he argued when I remon- 
strated with him against the task which he had set for himself. 
““We can’t haul it; no sled can break through these drifts.” 

“‘But there is a way; there must be a way,” I replied, and 
together we sat down to figure it out. 

While we talked, something kept rising in my 
’ brain, some vague picture. At last I hurried for 
the mail-order catalogue. It was in there—if I 
could find it. We searched the pages together, at 
last to stop at one devoted to winter sports. 
What I had been thinking about was a flat- 
{ bottomed toboggan. 


MALL sport indeed would there be in it now. 
\, The next morning Fred and I, taking light 
\. pieces of flooring for the base, built as wieldy a 

\ toboggan as possible. Then we attached ropes 

‘and went forth. That day, working together like 

horses instead of human beings, we dragged up- 

y—~ ward, over the precipitous grades and heavy drifts, 

to the homestead cabin two hundred pounds of 

hay and a sack of oats, then gave up the task 

~ until the next day, when the snow should crust 

again. Once as we halted I remarked sarcasti- 

cally: ‘‘A little different from our old en- 
trance to the ring, isn’t it?” 

Fred said nothing, only looked far into 
the distance, where a spiral was rising, 
forty miles away, from a brush fire. It 
was spring even down there in the sage- 
brush country. The first clearing of the 
year was being made. But up here —— 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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Ding a song of | afternoon ~ 
Out to bbe the aur, 

Under blankets tightly tucked, 
Rol ling everywhere ; 

Round the world and hack agaun 
Rolling lhe a hall. 


Quite a large- sized world it 1s, 
Glad I saw tall. 





Sing a song of morning time ~— 
Sunbeams bright and yellow 

Kicking up across the wall 
Sust to please a fellow. 

What is sunlight, anyhow ? 
Cannot tell at all, 

‘But it makes a body laugh, 
‘Winking on the wall ! 





Auge 
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§ ing a song of suppertime ~ 








Supper ma dish, 
In abottle, ma bowl, 
Anyway you wish. 








Some sit up and say thetr grace, 
Others say i flat: 


Some » give chuckles while they eat, 
Bless me, how ts that ? 


Sing a song 0 sleepy time ~ 
Sounds are very far; 
Something’ shining in a tree 
‘hat they call a star. 
Vid and nod, and nod and md, 
Nighties on, and then a 
Sunbeams romping on the wall. 
ding a song again! 
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A CURIOUS EXHILARATION WAS UPON HIM AS HE POLED THE CLUMSY CRAFT ALONG THE WINDING 








COURSE 














x 
me |ALLING to Mackenzie to make 

4] haste, Mark Dutton watched the 
4} old man’s approach with a grow- 
%| ing sense of helplessness. The 
f! sheriff seemed pathetically inade- 
Aj quate to dominate the situation; 
#} beside Sim Cole’s young strength, 

“iin contrast to the deputy’s 
pene so a he looked old and stooped 
and fragile, and his faded blue eyes, as they moved 
from Cole to his handcuffed captive, had the 
troubled doubt of a bewildered child. And yet it did not 
occur to Dutton to direct his appeal to Cole; in spite of his 
lessening confidence in the older man he seemed to feel, be- 
low that weary, puzzled manner, a strength of mind and 
will that was wanting in the other. 

“Air-tight, sheriff.” Cole’s harsh voice held a note of 
exultation. ‘‘His gun’s warm. They’s two exploded shells 
into the cylinder. He was headin’ straight f’r the swamp 
when I ketched up with him. Went to shoot me, too, but I 
was a mite too quick f’r him!”’ 

“Never mind about me!’’ Dutton spoke past him to the 
sheriff. ‘‘There’s plenty of time to find out whether I killed 
Boone. Right now it’s up to you to find Miss Farre. She’s 
lost. That’s why Boone was here. He’d just got me out of 
bed; he went on ahead while I was dressing. I don’t know 
who killed him, but there’ll be tracks to show that I didn’t. 
It doesn’t matter anyway. Miss Farre’s got to be found.” 

“Reckon you'll tend to that f’r us, fore I’m done 
with you!” Cole laughed. ‘Figure Boone didn’t tell 

















Black Water 


By HuGH MacNarr KAHLER 


IMustrated by E. F: Ward 


Mackenzie passed a lean hand across his forehead. ‘‘She 
didn’t come in yere to see you, then?” 

Dutton scowled. Boone might have had the decency to 
keep his jealous guesses to himself. ‘‘No. I wasn’t here 
after eleven, yesterday. I went to Dundee and had supper 
at the Burdens’ and got home well after dark. If she came in 
here, it was to have another try at exploring the swamp.”’ 

Mackenzie’s gesture halted Cole’s disbelieving laugh. “If 
it’s like you say, we’d ought to find her hoss hitched some- 
wheres. Where at did you hide that there boat?” 

“This way.”’ Dutton turned quickly and Sim Cole sprang 
to his side, laying an important hand on his arm. Mackenzie 
showed a faint trace of impatience. ‘‘Leave go, Sim. He 
cain’t git away. Want he should show us where at he hid his 
boat.” 

Dutton led the way down the slope to the new hiding 
place he had chosen after Marian Farre’s first explorations. 


He lifted the matted bushes and stared down 
stupidly at his boat, exactly as he had left it, ex- 
cept for an inch or two of rain water on its flat 
floor boards. 

‘She isn’t there, after all.’”’ He was startled by 
the relief that swept in upon him. Nothing else 
seemed, at the moment, to matter very much, as 
long as Marian Farre wasn’t in Black Water. 
“There's no other boat. She couldn’t have gone in!” 

“‘Looks like it,’’ said Mackenzie slowly. “‘ Reckon 
we don’t need to worry so much about the lady, 

now we know she ain’t in yonder. Might ’s well go take a 
look at them there tracks an’ see can we find out who done 
that killin’.” 


ON’T need no tracks to show me who done it,”’ Cole 

grunted scornfully. ‘‘I was down to the dam last eve- 
nin’ when Dutton was tellin’ Mr. Boone to keep offen his land 
or git shot. We heerd them two shots—one ’t killed Boone 
an’ the one Dutton fired at me when he seen me comin’. We 
got the gun ’t done it before it was even cooled off, an’ they’s 
two empty shells into it, an’ no more. Sight of folks been 
hung on less ev’dence.”’ 

“Right good start, sure enough,” 
“Reckon we better look at them tracks, all the same. 
on—they’s been a hoss along thisaway right lately.” 

Dutton bent to examine the print of a shod hoof at which 
the tremulous finger pointed. He shook his head. “That’s 
the trail I found there yesterday. Boone made it 
when he rode back after he’d cut down my trees. | 


said Mackenzie. 
Hold 








us nothin’, over the phone? Figure you c’n fool me 
an’ the sheriff that easy? How do you reckon we 
come to git yere so quick, without we knowed you 
was mixed into it?” 


EEDN’T say no more about that, Sim.’”” Mac- 
kenzie’s tired voice intervened. ‘‘No need to 

tell Mr. Dutton how much we know. Might make 
it a sight easier f’r him to fool us.’”’ He turned to 
Dutton. ‘“Reckon it’s right, what you say, sir. It 
don’t matter so much, right now, who done this yere 
killin’. Mean’ Sim c’n go look at the tracks any time. 
If you know what’s happened to Miss Farre ——”’ 
“T don’t know. I’monly guessing that she’s lost in 
the swamp. She’d been in there alone at least once. 
I hid my boat to keep her from doing it again, but 
she must have found it. Boone said there were hoof 
prints in my lane, headed this way. He was coming 





found where he’d tied the horse while he did it.” 

Mackenzie shook his head slowly. ‘‘Reckon if I 
was you I wouldn’t do no talkin’ about them trees, 
sir. Not right now anyhow. Right liable to back up 
Sim’s notion, some ways, if you let on ’t you figured 
it was Boone ’t cut down your peaches. Makes It 
look like you had a motive.” ; 

‘““Motive!’”’ Cole chuckled. “Why, sheriff, this 
feller had five-six of ’em. Won’t never lose this yere 
case account of not provin’ motive anyhow.” 

“Kind of like to see them tracks,” said Mackenzie 
obstinately. ‘“‘Ground was right soft, back yonder. 
Ought to be a sight of ’em.”” He stopped at the edge 
of the clearing, and his gesture halted Sim Cole and 
Dutton in the bunch grass. “ You wait yere,” he said. 
“Reckon I can make them tracks talk a mite bettef, 
if they ain’t no more made in yonder right now.” 

Cole shrugged and lighted a cigarette. Dutton 








to look for some sign of her when he was shot.” 











wondered at the unreasonable feeling of safety that 
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came over him as he watched Mackenzie moving 








carefully about between the felled trees, bending low 
and pausing, as if some one of the footprints in the 
candy soil interested him more than the rest. He cut 
across to the bunch grass, at last, and came slowly be- 
tween the tufts to where Sim Cole and Dutton waited. 
“Easy enough to study ’em out, far as they go,” 
hesaid. “They’sa lot of tracks ’t was made by some- 
body in ridin’ boots and spurs, to begin with.” 
“Boone’s tracks,”’ said Dutton. “‘They were there 
yesterday, right after he cut those trees.”’ 
" “Easy to find out whose boots they was,” said 
Mackenzie gently. “‘Reckon I'd wait, if I was you, 
till | knowed for sure. Anyhow, they’s a sight of them 
boot tracks in yonder, and they’s your tracks, fol- 
lowin’ °em, I judge—wearin’ them same shoes you 
got on now. Then they’s Boone’s footprints that 
he made this mornin’—wearin’ shoes today, any- 








Mackenzie turned to Cole. ‘‘Don’t reckon it’s a 








fake, Sim. They ain’t been no time to fix it up. Looks 
like the lady was in yonder, sure énough.”’ 

“She is. Griff Shabedge has been planning this for 
weeks,” cried Dutton. ‘This is why he was so sure 
they’d never flood the swamp.” 

“Looks like we got to go git her, Sim.’”’ There was 
a quality in Mackenzie’s voice that caught at Dut- 
ton’s attention through his blur of anger and anxiety. 

He saw Cole’s face change, the mouth and eyes 
open in a surprise that was almost comic. ‘‘Go in 
Black Water, with Savage hid up, waitin’ f’r us!” 
The deputy’s voice was high, expostulating. ‘‘ Reckon 
you’re funnin’, sheriff. We wouldn’t hardly git started 
afore we was shot full of holes like a soap dish.”’ 

“‘Ain’t suppose to mind it, in the sheriffin’ busi- 
ness,’’ said Mackenzie. “‘Don’t see how you an’ me 














how, whatever he had on yesterday. That’s all the 
tracks I can find in yonder except mine an’ Sim’s.” 
Cole chuckled. ‘‘Told you so, didn’t I? Knowed they 
wouldn’t be no tracks in yonder only Boone’s and Dutton’s. 
Reckon that ’d ought to satisfy you.” 
“Sight of them there boot tracks,”’ said Mackenzie. 


VEN Dutton, facing a sudden sobering realization of his 

own danger that cut through his mystified anxiety on 
Marian Farre’s account, was impatient with the seeming 
stupidity of the speech. 

Cole laughed again. ‘“Ain’t Dutton just told you he seen 
them yesterday? Whoever cut them trees was wearin’ boots, 
but that ain’t got nothin’ to do with this yere killin’; don’t 
matter how many boot tracks you find in yonder, it was 
Dutton ’t shot Boone, an’ the tracks only proves what we 
knowed anyhow.” 

“Right funny things, tracks,’’ said the sheriff, with a hint 
of obstinacy in his gentle voice. “These here ones ——”’ he 
stopped and his arm rose in a gesture so swift and un- 
expected that it startled Dutton. ‘Look yonder!” 

Dutton’s helpless, suffocating sense of a closing trap 
forsook him as he stared at the white-splashed forehead of 
the big chestnut hunter that Marian Farre had liked best of 
the saddle horses for hire of the Summerhills livery. The 
animal seemed glad of human society, whinnying softly as 
it approached. Dutton’s fears stirred at the sight of the 
empty saddle. 

Cole, moving forward cautiously, seized the rein. ‘“‘Looks 
like Boone had the right notion, don’t it, sheriff? Knowed 
we'd find the lady 
somewheres around 


that. Mr. Mark Dutton knows the way in. Will anyone who 
finds this please notify him and also Mrs. Gerald Farre, at the 
Longleaf Inn, and Mr. Boone, at thedam? MaArIAN FARRE. 


“‘She’s in there, after all.”” Dutton tugged uselessly at the 
steel rings that linked his wrists. ‘‘Shabedge must have met 
her at my old landing—she’d bought things for his mother; 
and probably he’d arranged to be waiting for her at some 
certain time of day. Sheriff, we’ve got to go in there and get 
her. Shabedge isn’t bluffing. He knows that Boone won’t 
flood the swamp while she’s in there, and he’Il keep her there 
forever, unless we get her away. She won’t live a month in 
there.” 

Mackenzie was soberly intent upon the letter, his white 
brows drawn together. ‘Looks like it might ’ve been wrote 
in the swamp,” he said, as if he were thinking aloud. ‘‘ Wrote 
on a piece tore offen a paper bag. Kind of queer they’d bea 
crayon in yonder though.”’ 

“Tt’s a fake, sheriff, sure ’s you’re born,’’ Cole burst in 
eagerly. ‘‘It’s some scheme Dutton’s got cooked up with 
Griff Savage, so’s to git him loose in yonder. Stands to 
reason it wasn’t wrote in there; where’d Griff Savage git him 
a red pencil?” 

Dutton leaned closer to the paper. The curious oily 
smudge of the written words reminded him of something. 
He racked his brain in the effort to remember. Suddenly 
he understood. “It’s not a pencil at all. It’s a lipstick; she 
carried one in a little gold vanity box. I’ve seen her use it 
when she was riding. Sheriff ——’”’ 


c’n git outen it. We got a boat handy and a man ’t 
knows the road and ain’t afraid to go. You ain’t, 
are you, Mr. Dutton?” 
‘‘Let me go in alone, sheriff. 
think Griff would shoot me.”’ 
“Bet you he wouldn’t. Be a sight safer in yonder ’n 
you'll be outside. If I was in your shoes, I wouldn’t want 
nothin’ better ’n a chance to git into Black Water.” 





I’d have a chance; I don’t 


ACKENZIE rubbed his chin. ‘‘Looks like it might 

work, Sim. Reckon you an’ me ain’t got much chance 
to git outen the swamp alive, if we go in, but Mr. Dutton, 
he might.” 

“Think he’d come out, if we left him go in? Think he’s 
fool enough to come back an’ git hung when he’d be where 
he knowed we couldn’t go after him, an’ with this here lady, 
so’s we’d have to drown her if we flood the swamp?”’ 

““Reckon that’s just how much of a fool he is, Sim. Figure 
on leavin’ him go in with them handcuffs on him, an’ you 
an’ me doin’ a mite of shootin’ after him, so’s it ’d look like 
he was runnin’ off.” 

“Look like it! You reckon he wouldn’t be runnin’ off? 
Reckon we'd ever see a hair of him again?”’ 

“Ain’t figurin’ so much about him, Sim. If it ain’t only 
one chance in a million ’t he c’n git the lady outen there, 
looks like we’d ought to take it. An’ they’s another thing. 
How you figure folks is goin’ to talk, if you an’ me don’t go 
in after her when we got a boat an’ a man ’t knows the road ?”’ 

Dutton saw Cole’s face change. 

Mackenzie went on mildly. ‘‘Cain’t say much, if we ain’t 
got the boat nor the man neither. Looks like you an’ me 
couldn’t hardly af- 
ford to go hangin’ 








yere.”” Heturnedon 





Dutton. ‘‘Reckon 





you better own up 
an’ tell us where at 
you got her hid. 
Bound to find her 
anyhow, just back- 
trackin’ this yere 


hoss.”’ 
“Then do it.” 
Dutton spoke 


eagerly to Macken- 
zie. “‘I’d tell you if 
I knew. You’ve got 
me, haven’t you? 
She must have been 
thrown and hurt. 
She’s been in the 
woods all night.” 
“What’s that 
there paper tucked 
in the girth, Sim?” 
Mackenzie pointed. 


‘es 1.E drew a piece 
of brownish 
paper from under- 
neath the wide 
band. Mackenzie 
took it from him, 
and (Dutton, leaning 
forward, read the 
scrawled message 
while the old man 
fumbled for his 
glasses: 

I’m at Shabedge’s 
cabin. He says he 
means to keep me 
here so that I'll be 
drowned if the swamp 
is flooded, and I’m 
writing this at his or- 
ders. [ don’t believe 
he means it, but he 
Says it as if he did. 
He also says that he’ll 





things stands— 








1 Mr. Dutton the way 


wuth a sight more 
to us in Black Water 
’n what he is right 
yere.”” 

There was a pause 
before Cole an- 
swered. ‘‘Got to do 
like you say. You’re 
sheriff. If you’re 
bound to turn him 
loose, reckon I cain’t 
stop you.” 

Dutton could 
have almost laughed 
at the relief that 
showed itself below 
the look and tone. 
Mackenzie seemed 
content with the sul- 
len assent. He took 
Dutton’s arm and 
moved toward the 
crest, Cole sham- 
bling sulkily a pace 
in advance. Dutton 
felt a heavy revol- 
ver slipped under his 
belt, and Mackenzie 
halted, a little short 
of the summit. 


“DECKON you 

better start 
runnin’ from yere,” 
he said cheerfully. 
“Griff Savage might 
be closter ’n we fig- 
ure he is. Hate to 
leave them hand- 
cuffs on you, but it’ll 
maybe he’p fool 
Griff. Maybe Sim 








Shoot anyone who 
tries to come in here 
after me, and I’m 








THEY. STUMBLED ERECT, DREW APART AND MET AGAIN 


an’ me ’Il know more 





(Continued on 











Pretty sure he means 
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si as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest; . . . as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Isaiah xxxii, 2. 
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EAL appreciation of what Mt. Hol- 
§ | yoke College for women has become 

ey in 1926 requires knowledge of what 
74) itsremarkable founder, Mary Lyon, 

Sees} Was and did nearly a century ago. 
Such information is as essential and timely as 
current student statistics. She thought and 
planned in terms of fifty, of one hundred years 
ahead. Now, the outcome is simply as she 
would have it. It is impossible to think otherwise when visit- 
ing the college today and checking up what the teachers 
and students are saying and doing by reference to what she 
said and did. One outstanding impression from such a visit 
is that nothing in the modern Mt. Holyoke would surprise 
Mary Lyon, should she return. 

It would not shock her to find the teaching of science 
going on in a new $750,000 building of many splendidly 
equipped laboratories and lecture rooms, while an old build- 
ing that also has to house the office of administration must 
serve for a while longer as the religious center before the new 
chapel dreamed of by President Mary E. Woolley can be 
erected. Mary Lyon herself studied chemistry early in the 
last century when it was called a disgrace for a woman to 
know of such things. As a girl she made bricks in the vil- 
lage kiln simply to learn how it was done. The germ of the 
laboratory enthusiasm at Mt. Holyoke was born with her. 
When a child she attracted attention because of the time 
she spent examining the hourglass in her mother’s kitchen 
and her explanation was that she was trying to find a way 
for making more time. As compared with most colleges of 
the country, Holyoke has gained years of time for modern 
education by the manner in which it has equipped itself for 
the sciences, 

Again, Mary Lyon would find nothing to regret in the 
architectural beauty and almost luxurious interiors of the 
newer dormitories. She wanted the best of 1837 for her 
Students. Why not the best of 1926? 





Present-Day Policy 


NE‘THER would she be disturbed by the short skirts 
and knickerbockers of the thousand young women hiking 
through the woods or climbing the hills that surround the 
college. She might regret that she had- been too busy to 
think of such sensible costumes in 1837, when she insisted 
that walking a mile a day for the sake of health be a part 
of every girl’s routine. 

One of the things that no doubt would amuse Mary Lyon 
today is the fact that Mt. Holyoke is still criticized for re- 
quiring students to do their own housework, although the 
college abandoned that practice twelve years ago because it 
ad become an economic loss. 

To the founder herself there was a grain of humor in that 
Ousework from the very beginning. It occurred to her 
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Mount Flolyoke 
(solleee Today 


Achievements Fulfill 
Mary Lyons Ussions 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


that contributions to establish the college might be obtained 
more easily from thrifty New Englanders if she announced 
that the students themselves would do the domestic work 
and thus decrease the operating costs. The expedient 
worked, and that’s all there was to it. However, in the 
opinion of somewhat snobbish and uninformed outsiders, 
those brooms and dishpans gave to the school a tinge of 
institutional charity which was never intended and never 
deserved, because it never existed. 

Along with this mistaken idea concerning domestic serv- 
ice, there always has been a twin misconception as to the 
religious atmosphere of Holyoke. It is sometimes sniffed at 
by ultramoderns as a bigoted school for training mission- 
aries. But the word “bigotry” is as out of place as the 
words “institutional charity”’ in any discussion of Mt. 
Holyoke. 

President Mary E. Woolley, who has now been adminis- 
tering the affairs of Mt. Holyoke and inspiring her students 
for a quarter of a century, told the writer that science and re- 
ligion never had been and never would be mutually exclusive 
at that college. ‘‘We do not conceive of education here as 
something that divides life into compartments,” continued 
President Woolley. “The religious service and the labora- 
tory experiment are for the same great purpose. I want and 
need both the chapel and the little theater because of what 
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they both mean. We have the tendencies to 
create and express given to us by God, and He 
has given us many mediums in which to work. 
Science and religion both belong here. It 
would be as illiberal, as bigoted, as unscientific 
to reject one as to reject the other. We teach 
the Bible as literature and history, and as an 
inspiration in right living together, and as a 
help in our great college problem of develop- 
ing character. We try to teach the spiritual truth of the 
Bible and not the shell. 

“But this college is between two fires. There are those 
who condemn us for being narrow and bigoted. Miss Pur- 
ington, the dean, tells me that many of the students are 
so resentful of the fact that we are sometimes called mawk- 
ish and goody-goody that they themselves lean back the 
other way in the needless emphasis they put on the fact that 
they are not going to be missionaries. On the other hand, 
there are those who think that we are a dangerous menace 
to Christianity, and that our science is driving out our 
religion.” 

Miss Woolley then told me of a letter she had received 
from a Holyoke graduate, declaring that she must cancel her 
pledge to the alumnz fund for the aid of the college because 
she was convinced that Mt. Holyoke was undermining re- 
ligion. 


cA Letter and the Answer 


HE graduate wrote that the college was attacking the 
faith by its higher criticism of the Bible and by “‘its 
public defense of Harry Emerson Fosdick.”” She added that 
her love for the college remained, but that her pride in it was 
crushed and that she had been “‘stabbed with pain by the 
thought that a young woman cannot go to Mt. Holyoke 
without risking her faith.” 
President Woolley’s reply to the letter of the graduate was 
as follows: 


Your letter of June fifth I have read and thought over care- 
fully. I am sorry that you feel as you do about Mt. Holyoke’s 
“stand.” The study of the Bible at the college, I believe, never 
accomplished more for the real Christianity of its students than 
it is doing today, and I am sure that there are few, if any, 
preachers who do more in that direction than Mr. Fosdick. I 
cannot assent to your opinion that the college is standing for 
“undermining of the faith.” 


There are many fundamentalists, Miss Woolley added, 
who send their daughters to Mt. Holyoke. 

Of course this question is not new at Mt. Holyoke. In 
the twelve years that Miss Lyon lived to serve as the first 
president, or principal, of the school there were clergymen of 
New England who did not dare preach to the students be- 
cause Mt. Holyoke was considered too liberal. The founder, 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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IT LOOKED ALIVE IN THE OLD MAN’S DIRTY, SKINNY HANDS—SO GLEAMING, SO POLISHED IT WAS! 


Saint David Walks Again 





2IN HOBLYN HILLS village the people 

1) began to whisper, first the women, 

%| then the men, and then even the chil- 
dren: “‘Saint David walks again.” 

Its effect was odd, like a health-giving 

v4) breeze passing over a dessert. ‘‘Saint 

ie Oe ee David walks again.”” Old Sol Trebewithen 
Ethie oats}! had seen him first. He said he walked the 
terraces mistily with a golden halo following him, like a 
round tea tray. Nobody believed old Sol, but men crept fur- 
tively from their cottages to stare up at the terraces; and he 
was seen by three or four—the figure of a little boy. Lace he 
had at his wrists and throat, they said, and some said a 
gleaming sword. Saint David walked again. 

Old Sol patched his boat. Right across the bay on hot 
days you could smell the tar he used, and it was a healthful, 
vigorous smell, a good smell of honest toil and new courage. 

“Maybe the pilchards will come to the bay again, and we 
should not be ready. I remember how my grandfather ’d tell 
the whole bay was chocolate colored with them; and that 
day they were burying a man, but when the heuer sighted 
the fish and gave his cry, the parson and the widow and all 
just left everything and came along to give a hand with the 
boats, and for two days they hauled them in.” 

They laughed at him, but they laughed staring at their 
rotting nets; and some took them home secretly and mended 
them behind closed doors. And widow Mendelier sent to Lon- 
don for scarlet calico and made dresses for her tow-headed 
little daughters and they danced through the gay streets 
like bazaar penwipers. But it was all a sign of courage and 
awakening. And not to be outdone, Mrs. Zoller next door 
had a glazier to mend her windows and put up red curtains. 

Maybe the pilchards would come again. 

““David,”’ said Pelipity, ‘‘aren’t you frightened walking 
about up there in the dark?” 

“Yes,”’ said David. 

““Aren’t you frightened of grandpa or the Goulds looking 
out of the window?” 

“No,” said David. 

“Does Lusiana know?” 











“(\H, YES. I keep my clothes in her summerhouse; and 
she took the sword from the armory that I wear, and 

sometimes she leaves cake and milk for me, and sometimes 
she looks out of the window and waves to me. Yes, Lusiana 
knows. She knows old Sol has mended his boats and the 
widow’s twins have got new dresses. I leave her little notes. 
Of course Lusiana knows.” 

“T think you are brave, David. Lusiana thinks you’re 
the bravest man she ever knew.” 

“Grandpa and the Goulds don’t know they say in the 
village that Saint David walks again. Lusiana told me.” 

“Bert Malline has bought new sails for his boat, and Lew 
Rogers is mending his roof. It’s all going to be re-thatched.” 


By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 
IMustrated by Henry ‘Raleigh 


““T must leave a little note for Lusiana,’’ said David. 

That afternoon they climbed the cliffs to the little, round, 
white stone hut where the heuer sat in the old days watching 
for the pilchards. There was the thick iron arch where the 
bell used to hang, but the bell was gone now. 

“Old Curragh was the last of the heuers,’’ said Pelipity. 

David went and sat in the little hut and stared out to sea. 
‘““Would you lend me your pocket money, Pelipity?”’ he in- 
quired politely. 

Felicity came and sat beside him in the little white house. 
Together the children stared at the wheeling, squawking 
seagulls. ‘‘What for?”’ said Felicity. 

“We ought to have a heuer up here. We ought to have old 
Curragh back.” 

“Old Curragh doesn’t believe Saint David walks. He 
laughs. I’ve heard him. He’s the laziest, dirtiest old man in 
the village, and they say he’s a miser and 
keeps his money in his mattress. I don’t 
like him, David.” 


“T THINK we'll have to have old Cur- 
ragh though. He knows what a pil- 
chard shoal looks like.”’ 

“But he won’t look for them. He’ll sit 
snoozing and smoking, and just take all our 
money.” 

“T think it’ll have to be old Curragh,” 
said David. “Suppose we go and see him 
now, and get it over.” That was 
David’s way. 

Old Curragh lived in a shack sur- 
rounded by muddy fowls. He was 
rather like a muddy old fowl himself; 
his nose was beaky. 

His face was wrapped in beard and 
his thin old legs were swathed in khaki 
putties which he never took off; and he 
and his fowls seemed to pick their way 
about the shack in much the 
same way. 

He stood in the sunlight and 
blinked at the children while _ 
they explained that they wanted 
him to take up his old post. 
Then he laughed, and his muddy 
fowls cackled and brushed with 
their yellow legs against his thin ~ 9 
yellow legs. -F. 


OO 


a/ 
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“Thinking Saint David walking again will bring the 
fish? Don’t you believe it. I don’t believe nothing, 
and I’m the happier for it. I think things out; and 
there ain’t no good in nothing and nobody, not 
really.” 

“We'd pay,” said David. 

The old man looked at them with half-closed eyes. What 
did he do in the shack that he couldn’t do in the heuer’s 
lookout—sleep and eat and stare at the sea and turn him- 
self to the sun until he was roasted? All that he could do, 
and these little fools would give him money. 

“You haven’t forgotten what a pilchard shoal looks like, 
Curragh?” 

“‘An old man don’t ever forget the things he won’t ever see 
again. Young people see what they want to see, but old peo- 
ple see the things they’ll never see again.” 

“We would pay you ten shillings a week. But we must 
have a bell.” 

“T’ve got the bell.” 

““You’ve got the bell?’”’ 

*‘ Aye, why should the rust get it as it’s got the town and 
the people? It was a good bell. I brought it up here with me.” 

He went into his filthy little shack and brought 
out a big brass bell gleaming like a fireman’s 
helmet. The sunlight seemed to strike at it with 
red-hot pins. It looked alive in the old man’s 

dirty, skinny hands—so gleam- 
" ing, so polished it was! 
< a “You—you liked the bell. 
You’ve taken awfully good care 
of it,” said Felicity timidly. 


E LOOKEDat her wistiully, 

oddly. ‘It was a good bell,” 
he said. ‘‘My father and my 
grandfather rang it; it brought 
money to Hoblyn Hills, gowns 
for the women, new boats for the 
men. It kept life in Hoblyn 
Hills. People as far as St. Mer- 
ryn and Lostwithiel, they talked 
of Hoblyn Hills and its pros- 
perity. Those were days!” Sud- 
denly he lifted his fist and shook 
it. ‘Your old man up at the big 
house is right,” he said. ‘‘He’s 
right—the day’s gone—and the 
dry rot’s set in. Dry rot ain’t sweet smelling, 
nor sweet looking, nor sweet feeling. Better to 
pull it all down and bury it; there ain’t no health 
init. It was a bonny town with bonny people; 
and when the pilchards came, you could hear the 
whole town laughing like children for happiness— 
and I’d sit up there and ring the bell, and it seem 
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to me to have a different tone when the pilchards were 
nd the men would look up from their boats and 


py me; and it seemed to me that I and the bell we 
prought the fish, and the luck, and the laughter, sitting 
up there.” see 

“And they'll come again,” said David. 

The old man looked at them; he laughed craftily, 
cunningly; and his fowls chortled and chuckled with 


him. ‘All right! All right!’ he said. “And when am I 
to start waiting for the pilchards?’’ 

“This afternoon,” said David. 

They helped him hang the bell with cord. He stood 
inside the little hut and felt it with his hands and 
laughed All around them screamed the seagulls in a 
white cloud. As they hung the bell it clanged, and peo- 
ple in the town below stepped from their doors and 
stared at each other. 

When the sun set they could see the bell in the soft light, 
glowing yellow like a lantern in the rays of the sun; and it 
seemed to bring courage and hope to them, for that night 
men mended their nets with doors open and spoke openly of 

ew nets. 
. Old Sol went out in his boat and brought back codfish and 
whiting and haddock; and from far out at sea the old chap 
could see the heuer’s bell in the sunset, and it seemed to 
him to glow red, and it warmed his old heart strangely and 
filled it with comfort. 

And Curragh and his bell kept vigil throughout the warm, 
velvety night; and he could not understand it, because he 
had meant to sleep very soundly without thought of pil- 
chards or any such nonsense, but when he looked out he 
could see the bell. It was silver now, and it seemed to him 
so beautiful, by far the most beautiful thing he had ever 
known. 


T DAWN a young man from the town below came through 
the mist and looked at Curragh in his little hut. “‘ ’Ilwatch 
today and you can take it on again tonight,’’ he said shyly. 
And Curragh was going to laugh, only somehow he didn’t. 
He just nodded and slumped down the hill to his old shack; 
and the fowls came flying to meet him. 
And when he had fed them, he looked at them and sat 
down and wrote to an ironmonger at Truro: 
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“Please send me enuff wire netting to keep 20 fouls in. 


Them birds drive me sily. 
with.” 


Also steaks to drive netting in 


VII 


AVID was ill. For some time now the cheerful young 

tutor had ceased to chug up every morning on his motor- 
cycle. David had undoubtedly caught the flu from him. 
Felicity crept into his room. He lay oddly small and straight 
and gray in the little bed, and he slewed his eyes round to 
her because his head hurt so. 

“Saint David must walk tonight, Pelipity,” he said. 
“He didn’t walk last night, or the night before, or all this 
week; and the village will lose faith in him.’”’ He flung his 
arms out of bed, and his eyes were terribly anxious. “You'll 
find the clothes in Lusiana’s summerhouse. You needn’t 
walk up and down more than three or four times.”’ 

“‘T daren’t,” said Felicity. ‘‘I don’t like the dark.” 

“Neither do I, and I never shall,”’ said David. 

“Do you mean you were frightened ?’”’ 

“I was terrified at first,” said David. ‘Felicity, there’s 
nothing to be frightened of really, only owls and little shrew 
mice rustling and real things, and sometimes a pheasant will 
go up with a whir; but they’re all real things. Felicity, it’s 
our village, not grandpa’s. We’re making it. Pelipity, it’s all 
like early history —building up ruins. It’s thrilling. Haven’t 
you ever thought of that? Haven’t you, Pelipity?”’ 
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“David, I daren’t pretend’ to be little Saint David. 
I—I daren’t.” 

“Are you going to let grandfather win?’ snapped 
David. ‘‘Are you going to let holes come in the fisher- 
men’s boats and their nets rot again? Are you, Felicity?” 

““I—I don’t know,”’ said Felicity. 

“‘Of course you’re not,” said David. 
lyn of Hoblyn Hills.” 

“TI don’t feel at all like it,” said Felicity. ‘‘And I 
shan’t feel at all like it tonight when it gets dark.” 

“But you'll do it,” said David, sinking back and 
shutting his eyes. 

That night, shivering, Felicity dressed. From her 
window the world looked like soft, black mud, with the 
moonlight in little strips and pools of water. It seemed 
dreadful to trust oneself to its softness and blackness 
and silence; but when one was really in it, one felt 

littler and more insignificant than it was possible to imagine, 
and it brought a sense of safety; so little one mattered in the 
big black-and-white world that it was as if one was invisible. 

She reached Lusiana’s little summerhouse. This was 
really dark, like going into a little, black velvet tent; but 
she found the clothes David wore and changed into them; 
the little sword gave her a sudden, odd, bantam-cock cour- 
age. She strutted with it in the darkness; and when she 
parted the curtains of creepers and went out into the garden 
again, it seemed quite light. 


“You’re a Hob- 


HE began to pace up and down, her hand on the sword 
hilt. Through its mist of climbing summer roses the old 
gray house looked down at her, like an elderly duchess in a 
gay girl’s veil. It did not seem so old or mysterious tonight, 
just a house that had kept secrets that became English his- 
tory, and was still keeping secrets, funny little friendly secrets 


’ of a lame child and the sorrowful secrets of a tired old man. 


“If I were a man I would always wear a sword,” the pac- 
ing Felicity was thinking. ‘Of course it would be a little 
difficult getting out of trains and buses, but I’d have one 
that bent up and looked like a pocketknife. It’s such a nice 
feeling, having a sword. Perhaps I could have a sword made 
like an umbrella; then people wouldn’t think it odd.” 


(Continued on Page 72) 























“SAINT DAVID 





WALKS AGAIN.”’ 






















HE WALKED THE TERRACES MISTILY WITH A GOLDEN HALO FOLLOWING HIM 


























Little Uncle Hob is the only one in town 
that worries about anything. He is always 
so annoyed when Johnny McKewp sere- 
nades his niece, Katy O’Kewp. Johnny's 
faithful hop-toad, Towser, usually plays 
the drum and some other friend chips in 
with the bass. This time it took only a 
jiffy for Uncle Hob to rush Johnny and his 
band off to court. 











When Uncle Hob had told the court what 
awful noises Johnny McKewp and his 
band made, the Judge said, “Uncle Hob - 
is awarded a pair of ear muffs.” S49 
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Lewpieville ~ 
By Rose O’NEILL bo 


Everybody has a fine time in the Court of Justice in Kewpieville. 
The Judge dances, plays on musical instruments, or does other 
pleasant things to make the prisoners thoroughly enjoy being 
arrested. Doughnuts and jam are provided. The decisions are 
always quite cheery. For instance: 


Shopkeeper: Your 
Honor, this law- _— E 
less little chap both- Oe 


ers me, by wanting to pay his bill. You Ps F 
know I don’t allow my customers to pay. 


Judge: Prisoner, six months’ hard buy- ane 


ing at that shop without a penny. lie 





Judge: Officer, what is the charge? 

Policeman: Your Honor, the prisoner wouldn't 
move on. 

Judge: I'm surprised you'd want him to. He's 
such a chipper little fellow. What was he 
doing ? 

Policeman: Rollicking. Leap-frogging over every 
body in the street and saying a piece. 

Judge: Prisoner, what was the piece? 

Prisoner: 


The Kewpie wights 

Stay up at nights, 
All gayly singing rumty-tum; 

Like puddings we are pleasant sights, 
Well rounded at the tumty-tum. 


Judge: Officer, you are sentenced to thirty days 
rollicking with the prisoner for disturbing the 
piece. ; 


So Johnny finished his sere- 
nade, and everybody was 
perfectly cozy. Hoping 
you are the same, PRT 
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SHE MAY CON- 
SIDER THEIR 
CONDUCT SIN- 
FUL, BUT SHE 
NEVER MEN- 
TIONS IT UN- 
LESS THEY 
COME TO HER 
FOR ADVICE 























eA Kamily Outline of Sin 


Grandma Wilberforce 


By FREDERIC FE Van DE WaTER 


SeaLICE, wife of Seth Wilberforce, has 

| servants whom she has kept for twenty 
wi) years, friends she has retained for forty, 
Pk, and beliefs that have remained intact 
ewe) for the past sixty. These, with her hus- 
band, her son John and his children, Graham and 
Vivienne, are the chief matters of importance in 
her life. She cherishes her convictions. She loves 
her family, her friends, even her servants; and her 
intimates, though some of them may smile at what 
they call her “old-fashioned ways,”’ love her. At times she 
marks their amusement, but it rarely offends her. More 
than likely, she will smile in return and quench apology 
from the culprit by a placid ‘People over seventy must 
expect to be laughed at, my dear.” 

There is no affronted dignity in this retort, only the serene 
philosophy of one whose manners and morals are too firmly 
established to be shaken by current opinion. Her son, her 
grandchildren and their friends more often laugh at Grandpa 
Wilberforce than at grandma, but they take care that he 
aa not see them. Mockery drives the old gentleman to 
ury. 

Alice Redding, destined seventy-five years later to be 
known as “Grandma Wilberforce” to most of the flourishing 
midland city of Climax, was born in Virginia. Her family 
moved to the town, where she was to spend the rest of her 
life, while she was still an infant. They brought with them 
furniture and beliefs that were heirlooms. Grandma still 
has them. She is proud of both. Nothing could induce her 
to part with a stick of one or a tenet of the other. They are, 
she believes, the proper concrete furnishings for a home and 
the necessary abstract equipment for the spirit of one who 
was born and reared a lady. 





Personality and Ethics 


THs is her conviction. She knows that the younger gen- 
erations do not share it. For this she is sorry, but she 
makes few attempts to convert them to her taste in home fur- 
nishing or to her interpretation of what constitutes iniquity. 

Grandma Wilberforce feels that the only proper furniture 
for a lady’s dining room is mahogany Sheraton. A proper 
table for the parlor must have been made by Duncan Phyfe. 
She is equally sure that church attendance each Sabbath 
Morning is incumbent upon all professing Christians, and 





I]ustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


that Sunday, otherwise, should be a day of rest and quiet 
contemplation. 

Helen, John’s wife, has furnished her dining room in 
Circassian walnut. Graham and Vivienne, the grand- 
children, rarely go to church at all. These things irk Alice 
Wilberforce, but she says little about them. In fact, when 
Graham and his sister drive back into town from the 
country club just when the churches are emptying on 
Sunday, it is grandma who pacifies Grandpa Wilber- 
force and restrains him from berating John and Helen 
for their lax management of their children. 

Grandma tells John and his wife that their dining 
room looks lovely, though she feels a pang at the 
thought of leaving her own precious furniture to Helen, 
who cares nothing about old mahogany. 

These are reasons why people who respect and fear 
and laugh covertly at Seth Wilberforce, smile affection- 
ately and openly at his wife, whom they love. Yet it © 
is probable that, from the viewpoint of the modern, 
Grandma Wilberforce’s moral code is as rigid and nar- 
row, as stark and absolute, as grandpa’s. Asamatter < 
of fact, since she has lived with the old gentleman for 
more than fifty years, it could not differ radically from his. 
Seth is not a person given to compromise on anything. 

Their divergencies are matters of personality rather than 
of ethics. Where grandpa sputters and fumes over modern 
iniquity, grandma only shakes her head and sighs. Where 
he becomes outraged and wrathful, she merely says with her 
serene smile: ‘People over seventy must expect to be 
laughed at.”” Seth Wilberforce may be the stronger moralist 
of the pair, but his wife is the better philosopher. She can talk 
for hours with younger folk and leave the impression that 
she is a dear, quaint old lady, despite the fact that they and 
she have extremely few ethical beliefs in common. 

She may consider them and their conduct sinful, but she 
never mentions it unless, as sometimes happens, they come 





to her for advice. If this occurs, the suppliant is 
amazed or amused, according to temperament. 
Vivienne, her granddaughter, was once moved to 
confide in her grandmother the details of a “heavy 
crush” in which she was involved with one of her 
many swains. She emerged from the conference a 
little dazed and incredulous. 

“Why,” she said afterward, “‘it was just as if 
I’d asked for something to wear, and she’d gone 
up into the attic and opened the trunk and handed 
me the clothes she had when she was twenty. She’s almost 
too sweet to live, but, honestly, she still believes in Santa 
Claus!” 

It was a sin, Vivienne learned from grandma, for a man 
and woman to kiss each other unless he had proposed and 
she had accepted him. It was an iniquity comparatively 
minor, but nevertheless a sin, for a girl 
to suffer a man to hold her hand, to 
call her pet names, unless he was her 
betrothed husband. It was asin to lead 
a man on to protestations of affection, 
unless you intended to become his wife. 
It was a particularly corroding sin, 
Alice Wilberforce assured her grand- 
daughter solemnly, to be on terms ap- 
proximating engagement with two men 
at once. An honorable suitor, grandma 
pointed out, would make plain his 
position at the earliest opportunity, not 
only to Vivienne but to her parents as well. 
If he did not, he was committing a grievous 
offense. 

““She’s a precious old thing,’’ Vivienne confided to an 
intimate; ‘‘but, my dear, we simply don’t speak the same 
language, that’s all.” 







Interpreting Iniquity 


HE speech of age is never quite intelligible to 
though the language and thought of the old i 
than not, an echo of their own younger day: 
seventy-five voices in her attitude toward/ife, in her inter- 
pretation of what constitutes iniquity, thé standards she was 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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The (oollecting (raze 


Decade by holding up the so-called average American to scorn 

and ridicule through the simple process of exaggerating Every- 
man’s frailties and crudities and attaching an American label of their 
own devising have had very little to say concerning the ever-increasing 
U.S. A. craze for collecting things of worth and distinction and beauty 
from all over the world and from every nook and corner of the Amer- 
ican continent. 

There is probably some frightful vulgarity in this new mania that 
is raging up and down the land, afflicting the very rich, the not-so-rich, 
and even the poor and humble with a disease for squandering a tithe of 
their material wealth for objects that have little to recommend them 
save beauty or a foolish sentimental worth related to their antiquity. 
Our wasp-and-hornet literati of the Sinclair Lewis school will probably 
reveal with their customary subtlety and inspired ingenuity that the 
majority of American collectors are guilty of one hundred per cent 
pure pretense, that they have no real interest in or liking for their col- 
lections, and that their primal impulse is cupidity. 

In the older countries across the water collecting has for centuries 
been reserved exclusively to the aristocracy, to the cultured leisure 
class, to the prelates of the established church and to little groups 
of scholars who knew their way about in musty little shops where 
treasures lurked behind the cobwebs. They bought and treasured to 
satisfy a pure and unadulterated intellectual hunger. With the Amer- 
ican mob that is now buying, such refinement of appreciation cannot 
exist. Manifestly the new craze must be confined to that insidious 
booberie of Babbitts who are buying with an expectation of a rise in 
value, and when the rise is realized they will sell out and grab their 
profits in the usual dollar-avid American way. 

Once the satirists have proved the stupidity and bunk of the pres- 
ent collecting craze to the satisfaction of their little eclectic circle that 
modestly admits that it possesses the only honest culture on -this 
hemisphere, they will probably label it as another festering and 
destroying manifestation brought on by the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act. Vast sums of money that should have gone to 
the genial and amiable saloon keeper and to the good and kindly and 
philanthropic distillers and brewers are being wasted on worthless 
antique relics that were perpetrated by our own Puritan ancestors; on 
first editions of such shameless mid-Victorian hypocrites as Dickens 
and Thackeray; on the autographs, correspondence and manuscripts 
of our early Colonial booberie who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and were responsible for that silly old-fashioned document 
known as the Constitution of the United States. Think of the out- 
rageous folly of paying twenty-two thousand dollars for one signa- 
ture of one signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


"Le satirists who have reaped a harvest during the past Jazz 


ERE and there and everywhere there are stupid and crass Amer- 

ican millionaires filling their homes with early American furni- 
ture, glass, pottery, fabrics and even kitchen utensils and articles of 
husbandry, and boasting that there is such a thing as beauty in their 
simplicity and sentimental value in their historical associations. And 
there is that super-Babbitt, Henry Ford, buying old American innsand 
carloads of Colonial American hayrakes and plows and threshing 
implements and horseshoeing outfits and heaven knows what not. 
As if anything merely American could have any beauty or historical 
associations that even remotely suggest culture. 

Why there are some of these American millionaires, scarcely 
emerged from the butter-and-egg-men type who are paying absurd 
prices for the paintings of American artists who have been ridiculed by 
generations of cultured critics, just as if there were ever any American 


artists who could paint save Sargent and Whistler, and they only 
because they lived abroad and absorbed foreign culture and were 
pupils of great foreign artists. 

It must be heroically depressing and distressing for these gifted 
native-born revilers of their own country and their own countrymen 
to learn that there are actually thousands if not tens of thousands of 
American business men—Babbitts all—and their wives throughout 
the forty-eight states who are eagerly seeking and buying rare books, 
rare furniture, glass and pottery, rare maps and rare tapestries, an- 
tiques of every possible variety and description. Great numbers of 
these crude and uncouth persons are touring throughout the world and 
crowding the highways and byways of the thirteen original colonies 
during this very month of August to satisfy their new-found hunger 
for collecting. 

Many of them are undoubtedly being swindled by cunning mer- 
chants and dealers who palm off reproductions and restorations as the 
real thing. There are furiously active shops and factories all over 
Europe engaged in copying and imitating beautiful rarities of handi- 
craft to sell to the gullible American host. Cultured Europeans have 
laughed at this screamingly funny situation for half a century, and 
many of them have thrived as well as laughed in helping along the 
swindle. 


TILL and nevertheless great cargoes of real treasures have crossed 

the Atlantic year after year and are still crossing. Vast American 
museums have been built and filled with treasures. Magnificent 
libraries have been founded and developed. Scarcely a week goes by 
that some American collector does not enrich the library or mu- 
seum of an American college with a generous gift of rare books and 
manuscripts or objects of art or antiquity of priceless value for 
research work. 

It is an amusing craze to many, this collecting mania, but in its ul- 
timate working out it is doing vastly more in raising the standards of 
cultural values for this poor benighted republic than all the denun- 
ciads and jeremiads of all the little satirists who are likely to sting and 
goad us with their ironies and their frenzies for many generations. 
Unfortunately for the one-idea satirists who have had their short and 
shining glory from their first “‘sensational’’ exposures of the American 
business man’s character and methods, they have exhausted all the 
superlatives of their invections and are now forced to rehash and 
rework the same old dish until its flavor is as flat as last week’s 
overdone mutton. It should be surpassingly humiliating for them to 
praise extravagantly where they have extravagantly abused, but that 
is just what we may expect from them during the next decade. 
Naturally, they will be canny enough to proclaim that the “new” 
betterments are their handiwork. 

No doubt they are well aware that the best inspired satire flies miles 
over the heads of those who might be benefited by its stinging truths. 
The hard-boiled cynic has a shell it can never penetrate; the plodding 
dullard who is building something he loves to build, whether it be a 
little tin automobile or a new hygienic nursing bottle, is never reached. 

No group or type or kind, however, seems immune to the new col- 
lecting craze. No purse is too flat to make a start. You can begin 
with a dollar bill or a ten-thousand-dollar bill, and once you begin you 
have a new interest, a new relaxation that you need never apologize 
for and that is likely to bring in its trail undreamed of satisfactions 
and pleasures. Furthermore, if you devote enough time and thought 
to the subject and you are benevolently disposed toward your fellow 
countrymen you may become a great benefactor by adding to the 
refinements of taste and the resources for education. 
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The Fteritage of Womankind 


T THE beginning of this 
A little series of articles I 
spoke of the pleasure of 
having personal friends scat- 
tered through the centuries and 


over the earth. They always 


Mother and Wife and Eternal Rome 
By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


groups joined in what was 
some day to be the mighty city 
of Rome. Hence the Roman 
Mother’s Day. Every genera- 
tion of women told their sons 
and daughters of the great part 





stand there, waiting until it is 











women had played in the glory 





your whim to indulge in the 


of Rome; of Cloeelia, who led her 





pleasure of their society, and 
when you are tired of them you 
can leave them with no apol- 
ogies for rudeness. They do not 
change, although sometimes 
they are puzzling, tremen- 
dously puzzling, and therefore 
intriguing. And you do not 
have to feel alike about them 
all. You have likes and dislikes 
perhaps as instinctive and un- 
reasonable as those you have 
for living friends. So it may be 
caprice that makes me choose 
two women of old Rome as 
those about whom my imagi- 
nation likes to hover, Cornelia 
and Livia. About Cornelia 
there are no doubts—exquisite, 
well-bred, immortal mother; 
but Livia—well, we shall see. 

Tiberius,Cornelia’s husband, 
died, and the beautiful young 
matron was left with his twelve 
children to “‘carry on.” Evi- 
dently there was no child clinic 
or infant-welfare movement in 
those days, for only three of the 
brood lived to grow up. In 
fact, it was necessary to have 
big families if one wanted any 
family at all. No wonder they 
had an altar to Verminus, the 
god of microbes, and another 














ten girls to swim back home 
across the river to escape from 
the Etruriancamp—agreat girl, 
Cloelia, and worthy of an eques- 
trian statue on the Sacred Way; 
of the heroically virtuous house- 
wife, Lucretia; of the tender 
Virginia; of Egeria, the adviser 
of King Numa, who melted 
away in tears and became a 
fountain when her lover died; of 
the wise old Sybil of Cuma, who 
gave Rome the law tables that 
were to her what the Mosaic 
laws were to the Israelites. 


(Clothes and Jewels 


MONG these patrician 
ladies the young Cornelia 
stood supreme. The repute of 
her beauty, her wit and wisdom, 
her virtue, spread across the 
Mediterranean, so that King 
Ptolemy, of Egypt, asked her 
hand in marriage. But she 
chose to stay in her home on 
the Palatine,a widow,aRoman, 
a mother of sons. 

But to add to the tradition 
of husband and father that she 
was using to educate those sons, 
came a new link with a great 
man when her daughter mar- 




















toCloacina, goddess of typhoid, 














4 ried the younger Scipio Atmili- 

















in the old city seamed between 
her eternal hills by malarial 
marshes. But never was there 
a beautiful woman fixed among greater family 
traditions than my beloved Cornelia. Not only 
was there the illustrious husband, who, as all 
Rome knew, had so loved her that he willed 
to die that she might live, but she was the 
daughter of Rome’s idol hero, the Scipio who 
had beaten into a humiliating peace the enemy 
that had made the young city tremble as no 
foe had ever done before; Scipio, forever 
called Africanus, because he had laid Carthage 
low and saved Rome from the African Hanni- 
bal, whom they thought invincible; Scipio, 
who yet, after their first burst of gratitude for 
life and liberty, had been so heckled by petty 
politicians that his daughter had also learned 
the lesson of grinding endurance through insult 
and misfortune. 


Trained to be a Great Mother 


O WONDER Cornelia thought in terms 

of courage and patriotism. No wonder 
that she steeped herself in the stories of Rome’s 
heroic men and—yes, heroic women. No won- 
der that it became part of her being to make 
herself the mother of great men, as she was the 
daughter and the wife of great men. 





FROM ‘‘WOMEN OF BEAUTY AND HEROISM,’’ PUBLISHED BY DERBY AND JACKSON 


CORNELIA, THE MOTHER OF THE GRACCHI 


I see Cornelia like her father, with “‘a certain 
princely grace and majesty,” gentle, courteous, 
with a rare gift of winning affection, grave in 
gesture and behavior. Early each March with 
other matrons, she went up to the temple of 
Juno on the Esquiline to celebrate the Matro- 
nalia, the day when Rome remembered its debt 
to its historic mothers. They did it ina much 
more dignified way than we keep Mother’s 
Day. They did it with pomp and procession 
and wreaths and sacrifice—all because five 
hundred years before, when a gang of young 
toughs set out to found a new city and ran 
short of wives, they remedied the situation by 
the then accredited method of stealing girls 
from their neighbors. 

The result, after due preparation, was war, 
little battle line against little battle line, with 
all the panoply of shield and sword, until sud- 
denly, with a swirl of stolas, the pilfered 
wives threw themselves between fathers and 
husbands, lifting newborn babies, the link 
between them all. 

This was the first important pacifist move- 
ment started by women. Not only was it en- 
tirely successful, but it resulted in an immediate 
league of nations, for these two insignificant 


anus. 

There are some little human, 
homely things about this Scipio 
that play their part in the domestic relations 
that centered around Cornelia. It was just 
about time that we begin to be aware of how 
agitated Roman women were about clothes 
and jewels. Cornelia belonged to that little 
senate of women, a sort of prevision of a 
woman’s club, only with a government sanc- 
tion, that discussed and settled standards 
of virtue, good manners, and also matters of 
fashionable dressing. To be sure, the ladies of 
old Rome were more sensible than we. They 
had found out a lovely and satisfactory way 
of dressing, and they stuck to it for a thousand 
years with no currying to the dictatorship of 
dressmakers. But they did like a variety of 
color and ornament, and they loved to flaunt 
their gorgeousness at religious festivals and 
shows. 

At one time there was a great turmoil about 
this matter of self-decoration among the 
high-born women of Cornelia’s circle. Rome 
had gone through a terrible crisis, when it 
seemed possible that she would be wiped out 
by Hannibal’s army; Roman women had given 
everything they possessed, their jewels and 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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B| JOURNAL, with a call 
s upon your favorite mh: | 
maker of frames immediately aft- 
erward. For page 20 contains 
what in all probability is the last 
picture W. L. TAYLOR will ever 
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complete. In his Massachusetts 
cottage this distinguished painter 
is facing invalidism. There is a 
sketch all ready for the warmth of 
color. But it leans against the wall. 

Yet if busy brush is to be laid 
aside, if untouched pigments must 
be left to cake upon worn palette, 
what better place to stop than in 
The Shadow of a Great Rock? 

For forty odd years Mr. Taylor 
has been vigorously active. His 
canvases are bone and sinew of 
the JOURNAL’S thriving. And in 
forty years his appeal has not 
shrunken. From the shores of the Seven Seas come repeated 
requests for prints. No clime seems too remote. 

The Bible has been the source of Taylor’s most loved work. 
Thence his deepest inspiration has proceeded. But he found 
time to produce an almost equal number of illustrations of 
old songs, passages from Shakspere, familiar poems. While 
these are not to be catalogued as religious, nevertheless they 
epitomize the true spirit of religious teaching. 

His Homekeeping Hearts are Happiest, The Hanging of 
the Crane, Priscilla and John Alden, Sweet and Low, The 
Golden Legend, Time and Love, and Leaving the Old Home 
are cherished by thousands. They awaken tender echoes of 
courtship, betrothal, the first child and early homemaking. 
To many they seem golden threads woven inseparably into 
a fabric of hope and struggle. 

Some who avow themselves moderns think these Taylors 
are too ‘“‘sweet.”” Why should they not be sweet? They are 
sweet—sweet with a dignity of high endeavor, of exalted 
character. 

Every day, here in Independence Square, visitors study 
the originals on our seventh floor. We overhear whispered 
comments as the strangers pass—old memories, joyful co- 
incidences, eager plans and the heartaches of circumstance. 
Many there are, as well, who say nothing. They stand be- 
fore these pictures silently. Yet, somehow, these visitors 
seem to speak the most distinctly of all. 


RECENT letter from Mrs. TAYLOR, whose companion- 

ship throughout her husband’s career has been one of 
sympathetic and joyous coéperation, came to Walter Dower, 
our art editor, afew days ago. And, under the rose of Family 
interest, we feel that we may share it with you. Mrs. 
Taylor, writing from Wellesley, said: 

‘*Thirty years ago there was a house to be built for two, 
and a ‘shop’ with a skylight, windows on all sides, plenty of 
room to back off and squint at the work in hand. The ‘shop’ 
was for the making of pictures. It should have a high raft- 
ered ceiling with beams, inside shutters to 
bar out all light save what was wanted, 
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from the battered machine, a relic 
of Park Row days; and there’ 
one son, Glen, an only child, who 
was graduated from Old Nassay, 
cum laude, this summer. 

Prexy Hibben didn’t know that 
he handed out an extra and quite 
unlisted diploma in June. 
But he did. When Glen 
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“Forth from here went many pictures, to be multiplied 
into a million copies and spread far and wide. Year after 
year they came into being, but after many years, as must be, 
they came more slowly, and then more and more slowly. 
Now one waits for the painter. It is a sunny hilltop in the 
Bible country. An ancient tomb, nearly obliterated by 
countless summers, shines white against the blue sky. Al- 
most from the very lintel springs a young almond tree in full 
bloom. A scanty flock of goats have wandered here. The 
brown goatherd has stopped beneath the pink tree to look at 
the sky through its blossoms. 

“The name of the picture was to be Remember Now Thy 
Creator in the Days of Thy Youth. It is all drawn, ready for 
the first brush stroke. But just here the painter’s right hand 
fell useless at his side. The ‘shop’ has been idle for many 
months. The eastern shutters stand wide open and the sun 
pours in. Now the painter dreams of the past.” 


HERE is plenty of pleasant comedy in Out of the Rough, 

by LAWRENCE PERRY. But, strictly in Family confidence, 
we have more than a sneaking suspicion that beneath the 
whimsy which created this demigod of a public-dump links 
lies the true motherlode of agony. For Perry’s golf is notk- 
ing short of atrocious. We can file an elongated affidavit to 
that effect. 

And when, after many moons, one still watches bond sales- 
men and insurance men—who couldn’t write a bedtime radio 
paragraph on a bet—average two hundred and fifty yards, 
straight down the fairway—well, what price the lit’ry life? 
Especially when one specializes in fiction quarterbacks who 
score the necessary touchdown for dear old Halevard, stroke 
oars who never fail to stage a winning spurt, and magic put- 
ters which make flocks of birdies fly right into the cup. 

Perry is aman of parts. And whatever he does—with the 
sole exception of golf—is well done. Primarily he belongs to 
the world of outdoors. Nearly every one of his tales is tinged 
with the flavor of wholesome sport. He capitalized this 

keenness early, as a newspaper reporter. 





fireplace, high loft to stow.away properties, 
paneled closets for costumes—all to be 
built to the heart’s desire. 

**And so it was; the dream came true. 
Now shutters and rafters are dark with 
age. Happy spiders have veiled the un- 
reachable corners of the roof. The place 
has been enriched, not only by the busy, 
eager life it sheltered, but by treasures 
gathered afield and afar that have become 
a part of it. The mantel shelf, a mighty 
plank found in an overgrown cellarhole in 
New Hampshire, its molded edge as firm 
and true as art could make it; a door, per- 
haps from some ancient kitchen cupboard, 
with an ancient score still chalked upon it, 








LAWRENCE PERRY 


There hasn’t been a worthwhile competi- 
tive event in twenty years that he hasn’t 
chronicled, either under his own name or 
his nationally known journalistic pseudo- 
nym of Fair Play. 

Back in the days when Biffy Lea and 
Snake Ames were performing on the grid- 
iron, Lawrence Perry entered Princeton. 
But he had to drop out before his freshman 
year was more than well begun—no, he 
wasn’t rusticated, if that occurs to you; 
family illness was to blame. Did that 
strike him off the roster of Old Nassau? It 
did not. He continues to be dyed orange 
and black, warranted fast. 

Do you see that vivid, youthful-looking 
party scattering pipe dottel over the rugs 








now employed as one of the shutters of the 
west window; the beaded and fringed gala 
dress of an old warrior of New Mexico, bought for a price 
which, when laid in his palm in exchange for his pride and 
glory, brought the comment, ‘Indian poor now’; Minne- 
haha’s lovely dress, Hiawatha’s necklace of bear claws, 
David’s harp, Launcelot’s shield, the tiny model of a white- 
covered prairie schooner, Pharaoh’s daughter’s necklace— 
these and their sort help make the old ‘shop’ what it is 
today—a shrine of remembrance. 


at the Nassau Club, the night before some 
time-hallowed ’varsity struggle? That’s 
Perry, diagramming a wing shift. Do you hear the clarion 
call of ““Oh, you—Nee!” along an elm-shaded New Haven 
street? Well, that will be Perry again. You see, his full 


christened array has a Nehemiah in the van—there’s a. 


Nehemiah Perry Scholarship at Princeton. 

Glen Ridge, New Jersey, is where this writer has built him 
ahome. There’s Larry; his wife, with a rarely understanding 
ability to appraise pages which spill in erratic typewriting 


Le lth dilated st od pallet dad lanted 


ur C family Album 


Perry arose to grasp his 
sheepskin Perry Senior 
may have seemed digri- 
fiedly anchored amid 
beaming paters and 
maters. But the real Ne 
Perry, ex-star of Montclair Mil. 
tary Academy’s nine and eleven, 
had projected his aura of the early 
Nineties to the rostrum. After all 
if one rears an upstanding son to 
lay hold of the degree one never 
got himself—well, why not astral 
A. B.’s? We must speak to the 
Carnegie Foundation about that, 

We happened to be in Princeton on a day last June. 
And, flaunting the four words of Latin we retain, we re. ‘ 
marked to young Perry, ““Hexc olim meminisse juvabit.” He & 
regarded us with the composure of youth-in-1926, and made F ‘ 
no reply. But he’ll meminisse all right. 

Said his father the other day: 

““Perhaps the most frequent remark that comes to a writer 
is a fervent, ‘Oh, I wish I were a writer! It must be wonder. 
ful to be able to put upon paper the pictures your imagination 
creates in the semblance of words.’ 

“There is a certain ineffable satisfaction in developing 
from the germ an impression which takes fiction form upon 
the glazed pages of a periodical, or between covers of a book. 
But I think this sensation comes mainly from the processes 
of creation. After a story appears in print you read it with 
a detachment as complete as though it were not your brain- 
child at all. You have the vaguest idea of the emotions 
which entered into its construction. Of one thing you are 
certain—you could not reproduce it, were malign fate to 
cause it to be lost. 

‘Perhaps the happiest man I ever encountered was an old 
wood carver in Barclay Street, New York, who fashioned 
cuckoo clock cases and rustic doll houses. That man loved 
his work. He had an ancient dog, as benign as his master. 
The dog sprawled in the sunlight, waiting to go home-— 
where, no doubt, an old lady sat rocking. If the Family suc- 
cumbs to the lure I have sought to establish by thus dwelling 
upon that octogenarian carver, they will chorus: ‘Why, 
there is a story! When are you going to write it?’ 

“‘Ah, gentle reader! Maybe it has been written. Butit 
will never appear. It is one of those birds that never leave 
the nest; it is something that has everything but wings. 

“Now for a confession. Somehow the things that come 
deep from this writer’s heart never grow wings, whereas 
products that are creatures of his intellect often—not always, 
of course—are equipped for flight. 

“‘T have no quarrel with anyone but myself. I dare say 
one’s talent is much like an electric lamp not sufficiently 
strong to contain the element that flows into it. I don't 
know. There are so many things that I should like to do but 
know I shall never do. I should like to take the peace of 
a noontide, deep in summer sun and shadow, with great 
trees drowsing, the turf beneath them fresh and cool. I 
should like to weave this charm into a fabric of narrative 
which would give a glimpse of something beyond mere intet- 
est in the movement of a tale, something that would open, if 
only for a page or two, a vista of abiding beauty. 

“‘Oh, if I could write! 

“‘T should like to translate into typed page a summer day 
long gone, when life was young and dreams were real becaust 
they were dreams that the young live and know—a story of 
love that does not die because it is an imperishable essence. 
And the heart of a child—the staunch bravery of childhood, 
the clutch of its implicit trust, the poetry of its imaginings 
and the poignancy of parental yearning. . . . ‘ 

“‘What will emerge from these things you ask? Nothing 
that you will ever peruse. They are wingless birds that re 
main in the home nest.” 

P.S. A bulletin arrived the other morning from Dorothy 
Black, in Rangoon, Burma. Charles A. Selden, blazing 4 
trail through the Orient in search of copy provender fo! 
the JOURNAL, had tiffin with this popular author in March. 
Sometime next autumn, Mr. Selden will retort by provid 
ing tiffin for Dorothy Black, in Independence Square. But 
more of that tiffin anon. 
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You need one hot dish with your summer meals. 


Soup is ideal ! 


It is only natural at this time of year that the 
cold foods and beverages are a large part of 
your meals, 

But it is important for your health’s sake, as 
well as for your full enjoyment, that you should 
include a hot dish in your summer meal. A hot 
food is a necessary and wholesome stimulant 
and it greatly benefits digestion. 


32 ingredients 


How welcome and invigorating Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is for these meals! It has just the 
tempting flavor that attracts even the languid 
appetite. Yet this soup is so hearty and 
substantial that it supplies a generous amount 
of real food. And often just when you would 
not eat it in any other form! 

So convenient, too—it’s already cooked and 
saves you so much work! 


12 cents a can 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 


burlap back 





Once an attic—now a cosy guest room. The floor is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum No. 8393 


ave you a pretty room 
hidden in your attic? 


One that needs but an inexpensive 
floor of Armstrong’s Printed Lino- 
leum to start you planning a smart 
guestroom? + +r +r 7 . #4 


“OO! put that old chair in the attic’’— and another 
worn-out “‘heirloom’’ goes to its last resting- 
place. 


It seems wasteful to use a space as large as all your 
upstairs rooms put together just for storing old 
things. But what else is it good for, with its unfin- 
ished, dust-collecting floor of gaping boards? 

The room you see pictured above once had 
such a floor. It took more imagination than 
money to change that floor. In fact, the new 
floor of Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum cost 
so little that the careful housewife wondered 
whether it would really look and wear well. 
That was five years ago. 

Today the floor is still as bright as new. 
Once or twice a year it is varnished to pro- 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 





‘alt 





run 


hone! 
“ath 


tect the pretty printed matting design. It is quickly 
cleaned with a damp mopping. With a floor so 
bright and sunny, is it any wonder that this one-time 
attic is now the favorite guest room in the house? 


What is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum? 


The picture can show you only that a floor of Arm- 
strong’s Printed Linoleum is a pretty floor, one that 
may well be considered a correct foundation for an 
attractive room. But a visit to your local furniture 
or linoleum store will tell you other important facts 
about these low-priced floors of modern beauty. 









Right— Printed tile 
pattern No. 8085. 




















FOR EVERY FLOOR IN THE HOUSE 


You will see that Armstrong's Printed Linoleum has 
a heavy burlap back just the same as Armstrong's 
Inlaid Linoleum. It is springy, too, and makes a 
warm, quiet floor. Why? Because it is made of gen- 
uine cork linoleum of a quality equal to any that 
bears the Armstrong Circle A trade-mark. 


Now examine the colors closely. They are clear, 
full-toned, and combined in pleasing good taste. 
Every design—there are scores to choose from—ts 
the work of an expert colorist. 


What is the price of such a floor? Surprisingly 
little. For an average size room, say 10 x 14 f:., no 
more than $14 to $18, laying extra. And it 
lasts for years and years. 


Decorator will help you 


Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of our Bureau of In 
terior Decoration, will help you plan home deco- 
ration so that you can have prettier rooms - 4nd 
prettier floors—without spending a lot of 1:oney. 
Write to her, whether your problem is an att'¢ bed- 
room, a dining-room, sun porch, or entrance hall. 
This Bureau will also send you Agnes Fostef 
Wright’s illustrated book on home deccration, 
“Floors, Furniture, and Color.” Just enclose 2) 
cents with your letter (60c in Canada). Address Armstron:, Cork 
Company, Linoleum Division, 803 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Another pretty room discovered hidden under the 
eaves. 
(Pattern No. 8394) in spirit with quaint wall paper 
and old-fashioned furniture. 


The floor is Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum 
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**I’M HOPING NOT TO HAVE TO STAY IN THIS BUSINESS FOREVER. 
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I’VE AN IDEA FOR A PLAY” 














Nancy Davin-Fler Own Story 





wese|HE points of view of a writer and an editor 
ai) are often diverse and sometimes angrily 
§4| hostile, in spite of the interdependence of 

4; the two professions. Because I have been 
j\ both editor and writer, I can sit on the 
ae fence and sympathize with both sides, yes, 
%%| and understand them. In any controversy 
as to poor reading of proofs, inadequacy of 
illustrations, editorial changes and cuts in manuscript— 
these are the favorite grievances of authors; or concerning 
delayed delivery of ordered stories, unwillingness to condense 
verbosity, obstinacy, yes, even pig-headed obstinacy in ac- 
cepting editorial suggestions—editors have been known to 
charge authors with these crimes; in any of these matters, I, 
like that intolerably boresome hero of If Winter Comes, can 








g see that cach side of the argument has certain solid grounds. 


There is a current fancy that writer folk are improvident 
} and irresponsible as to matters of finance. This is certainly 
| true of many of us. Take us by and large, however, the av- 


5 ‘rage of yood business heads is about the same as in any 


other ari or profession, and our percentage of honesty is high. 
There is the old popular idea that an editor sits at his desk 
doing n: ‘thing but composing editorials and reading manu- 


Ply He does both—but he does several million other 
ings. 

There is another popular belief concerning magazine offices 
that I would like to puncture, here and now. Most writers, 


and many readers, have the fixed idea that manuscripts sent 
toa May{azine receive no care and scant attention. The very 
Opposite is true. Manuscripts are petted, pampered darlings 
from the moment the United States mail leaves them in the 
office to the moment when either they are returned to the 
carrier, or are bought and consigned to the manuscript safe, 
which is a real fireproof safe, with twirling lock and code and 
tverything, just like the bank safe in the movies. 


AGAZINE editors, odd though it may seem, do not want 
de. to lose or mar manuscripts sent to them. I wish some 
ya € writers who complain that their treasured brain-babes 
—— back to them in battered condition could see the way 
: ewer many of these offerings reach the magazine. Torn 

nd broken envelopes, inadequate wrappings, insufficient 





By SOPHIE KERR 


Illustrated by H. J. Mowat 


postage—that’s not the half of it. Hundreds of writers 
habitually use envelopes of far too light and flimsy paper to 
carry in safety their bulky screeds, hundreds more do not 
seal such envelopes as they use, hundreds more are always 
careful to put on less postage than is legally necessary. Yet 
the strongest envelope is none too strong to fight the battle 
of the post office, and careful sealing, it need not be pointed 
out, is necessary for safe arrival. Oh, well—writers will be 
writers, I suppose, until the end of time. 

The manuscripts of almost every well-known writer, and 
many, many more unknown, passed through my hands on 
the way to the printer—or on the way back to the author, 
for whenever I had a little unused time I used to invade the 
fiction editor’s office and garner an armful of scripts for a 
first reading. It was the rule in our office that no manu- 
script could be accepted until read by Miss Penchant herself, 
but the first reading was done by the staff editors. Some- 
times two or three staff editors would read a story and write 
a comment on its envelope before passing it on to Miss Pen- 
chant. Sometimes Miss Penchant would send a manuscript 
around the office and gather comments so as to get the re- 
action of the staff. She was never content to have us say, 
“I think this is good,” unless we had a reason to back it up. 
It might be poorly constructed, but have an original plot; 
it might be beautifully written, but based on a hackneyed 
situation; it might sustain the interest breathlessly to the 
end, and then fall absolutely flat; it might be excellent in 
every way save that it moved too slowly, or was too wordy. 
Staff criticisms, therefore, had to be brief analyses, not vague 
opinions. 

Along with my desk job I was writing short stories, and 
an occasional article at home, in a perfect frenzy of concen- 
trated toil. I didn’t care if I stayed in every evening, if I 
could bang away on my typewriter and work out whatever 
tale was topmost in my interest. It was what I wanted to do 
the most, and the giving up of all sorts of diversion was no 


sacrifice. Only the theater and an occasional concert en- 
ticed me away, because these make no demands beyond sit- 
ting still and listening. Whether this was wise, this leaving 
out social life and varied friendly contacts, I am not yet 
sure. Sometimes I think it was not, for I have always had 
far too much inclination to be solitary and nongregarious. 
I wouldn’t counsel any other beginning writer to push the 
matter of work-all-day-and-work-all-night as far as I did. 
But I would counsel other beginning writers, who have day- 
time jobs that they need to support them, to give up at least 
half of their evenings to writing, provided they really want 
to write and are not merely talking about it. 


Bb piaci ay is one thing it certainly did for me. Since I had to 
work thus brokenly, I learned to carry my story in my 
memory, and though I might drop it in the middle of a sen- 
tence, I could pick it up again the next night, or even two or 
three nights later, and not be obliged to read back to find out 
what should come next. This habit, acquired by necessity, is 
invaluable as a time-saver and does away with endless potter- 
ing and fumbling. It is all a matter of mental training and 
entirely within the power of anyone who desires to do it. 

I kept no notes save the briefest and most fragmentary. 
When I began to write a story I made a list of the names of 
the characters, and sometimes their respective réles, or at 
least their relationship to one another. 

About the only other record I kept—and keep—is that of 
the wanderings of my completed manuscripts. 

The necessity of keeping such a record is so obvious it does 
not need to be explained. Even the very newest, downiest 
beginning writer should do it. The form does not matter; 
each one can work out something that fits his own need. I 
chose mine because it is brief and easy to handle, also easy to 
consult. At the end of the year I take out all of the accepted 
story records, clip them together and file them for reference. 
The rejected are allowed to stay in the loose-leaf book until 
they are sold or discarded. Sometimes they can be worked 
over into another form, or rewritten and resubmitted. Only, 
in this case, be sure to mention the fact in a letter addressed 
to the editor who has seen the earlier form. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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By Sharing in the Nation’s 
Outstanding Economy Event 
The 


WANAMAKER 
AUGUST SALE 
of FURNITURE 


OING East, West, North or South, 

your path passes through New 
York or Philadelphia. And in these 
cities at Wanamaker’s— you may easily 
cover the cost of your entire trip by 
participating in the Furniture Sale that 
has become a national institution. 
G, More than $5,000,000 worth of Wana- 
maker furniture—a collection without 
equal in the whole world—at savings 
as high as 50 per cent. Q Rare old 
antique pieces, fine period reproductions, 
as well as the finest types of modern 
furniture craftsmanship. Q| Save hun- 
dreds—even thousands—of dollars on 
the furnishing of a single room. O| These 
Wanamaker Sales are world-wide in 
scope, sending furniture to every State 
in the Union as well as Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and South America. 





Acres and acres of furniture—every 
piece and suit at a worth-while saving. 
Visit the House that Budget Built — 


which shows how little it costs to 
furnish a home in good taste — birth- 
place of the original Wanamaker Bud- 
get Plan of deferred payments. Q| This 
year plan to have your home share with 
the Nation in the Nation’s Furniture 
Event. 


A booklet illustrating typical 
Wanamaker August Furniture 
Sale values mailed on request. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Sesqui-Centennial City 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 























































94) N THIS day of pay- 
a | mes ing fabulous sums 
peue! for any household 

f| antiques that are 
; ua] really and valuably 
old, it may be looked upon in 
the light of encouragement to would-be 
bargain hunters of the simpler sort of farm- 
house antiques to know that all of us are 
not stumbling over ourselves to squander 
fortunes on bits of dilapidation which 
really are not worth fancy prices at all. 
Some of us have found that it adds to the 
pure joy of the chase to hunt kitchen chairs, 
corner cupboards and old wooden beds 
within a fair and ordinary price of econ- 
omy; for these may be found. 

The two usual mediums for making 
such purchases are found in shops by the 
road, and in auction sales which include 
household goods of old homes in the act 
of breaking up housekeeping. In seeking 
to take advantage of either of these oppor- 
tunities it depends greatly upon locality 
whether the ultimate prices are to be large 
or small. If such localities are thickly 
populated; if they are near centers where 
antiques of any kind have become a fad; 
if they are near groups of “summer 
people,” it is likely the prices will be high. 
But if these old goods for sale are stored in 
ramshackle barns in unfashionable coun- 
try communities; if in some straggling 
country town the antique man has over- 
bought his capacity, it is possible still to 
find quaint old furniture, not necessarily 
worth a penny to a serious collector, but 
worth much to us, in economy and suit- 
ability of style, for the furnishing of the 
simplest sort of quaint homes. 

As aresult of hunting antiques for asong, 
I have come upon a fact I consider very 
worth while: In every average antique 
shop there is a bargain—either a genuine 
bargain in that the piece is worth actually 
more than the price asked, or else a bar- 
gain because the same rate of overcharge 
has not been added to this piece as to some 
of the others. As well as the rest of us, 
the antique man is prone to mistakes: He 
may put a price too high on some things, 
too low on others; often in this he is 
governed by what is in demand, which is 
a proper basis for pricing. But occasion- 
ally this price fluctuation is all in our favor, 
and if we know that a certain piece has 
worth, even if it has not reached surface 
popularity, it is to our advantage quickly 
to consummate the purchase. 


eA Bargain Now and Then 


T WAS thus that I bought my pewter 

tea set for seven dollars and a half, just 
before old pewter was exploited. This was 
a few years ago; but such a chance is 
an everyday possibility. Last summer I 
bought an old hinged bed, a very rare 
piece, and clumsy enough to be quite early 
American, for the sum of ten dollars. 
This bed was set up on the lawn of a 
country antique dealer, and remembering 
the same sort of a hinged bed in the 
Hampton room of the American Wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, I 
paid my ten dollars for the bed then and 
there. 

But some of the prices quoted by this 
same antique dealer were exceptionally 


























eAntiques for aSong 


By Eruet Davis SEAL 


high. Chairs vaguely resembling Chip- 
pendale models, but so crude that in a col- 
lecting sense they had little value, were so 
exorbitantly priced that surely only the 
foolhardy would bite. In no matter what 
condition of wreckage, chairs with the 
proper allotment of spindles soared any- 
where from fifty to a hundred dollars. 
Chests of no particular beauty, but with 
certain vague antique earmarks, showed 
price tags wholly incommensurate with 
their value. And yet for the happy price 
of twenty dollars I was able to find here an 
old blanket chest of pine standing five 
drawers high on a bracket base, the lovely 
brown color of its wood having resulted 
from pure age, since the wood had never 
been finished, and never restored. And 
the fact that the chest had been used dur- 
ing later years for the storage of oats in 
the barn did but add to its glamour! 


Young Hunters 


HAT thisantiqueman was kind-hearted 

was evidenced by his interest in a very 
young engaged couple, who apparently 
had made several journeys from a near-by 
town to gaze longingly, and in some cases 
hopelessly, at some of the old pieces. The 
day I was there the girl’s mother appeared 
in the offing and helped them to acquire 
an old drop-leaf round-top table having a 
base reminiscent of the tavern type, and 
some dear little old chairs. The table was 
purchased for thirty dollars, three of the 
chairs for ten dollars each. The fourth 
chair, a delicate old barrel-arm Windsor, 
was bought for thirty-five dollars, a bar- 
gain even at this price, for not only was 
it very old, but very fine too. This furni- 
ture was to be used, I gathered, as a 
nucleus for the future dining room. 

And then came the master stroke. 
Upon every previous visit the girl had 
yearned for an old secretaire—not a par- 
ticularly fine type, but clumsily old, and 
very quaint. Its price was one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars—obviously out of 
the question. After making the actual 
purchases already described, the mother 
marched up to the antique man and said 
in a coaxing voice, ‘‘ Now wouldn’t you let 
these young things have this secretary for 
less? Setting up housekeeping is 
sO expensive. . . The antique man 
hesitated and scratched his head. Then 
she asked: ‘‘How about fifty dollars?” 
And you may believe it or not, I actually 
heard the antique man say yes! He was 
nice, and really seemed pleased himself 
when a customer managed to snatch up a 
bargain. He told me that a little high- 
backed Windsor, which he called a Shera- 
ton type, was rare, and would usually cost 
much more than the ten dollars for which 
he had let me have it. 

Usually the antique business is con- 
ducted upon two somewhat differing prin- 
ciples. The search for old pieces must be 
continuous if a representative stock is to 
be maintained; and of course these old 
pieces are bought in as cheaply as possible 





=] 


to allow for the after profit. 
But in future pricing for resale, 
some dealers add the same 
proportion of profit to every 
piece, thereby giving their cus- 
tomers the advantage of their 
own fortuitous finds, while other dealers 
reprice entirely according to their knowl- 
edge of values, and sometimes their profits 
on certain pieces are really huge. 

In a certain country town there was a 
small dealer who always had had very nice 
things. One day an acquaintance of mine 
saw a desk there that he wanted to buy. 
It was fairly priced at a hundred dollars, 
and he had already pulled his check book 
out of his pocket, when the dealer said, 
“Sorry, that desk’s sold.’”’ And the name 
of the purchaser was mentioned, a large 
and well-known antique shop in a near-by 
big city. A short time after this the 
country dealer had occasion to go to the 
city, and, remembering a set of three very 
rare tables he had sold to the city shop for 
three hundred dollars, he thought he 
would stop in and see if they had sold. He 
had hated to part with those tables. But 
they were still there. He turned the price 
tag. Twelve hundred dollars for the set of 
three. He rubbed his eyes. Nine hundred 
dollars profit. What robbery! Indig- 
nantly he marched out of the shop. And 
this is how my acquaintance finally got his 
hundred dollar desk, how I heard this 
story, and how the fancy antique shop lost 
the services of a dependable middleman. 


eA Chair “Factory” 


NCE on a long motor trip we passed a 
roadside shop with all sorts of alluring 
antiques displayed on the lawn. Among 
them were four old rush-seated black side 
chairs shabbily decorated in gold—per- 
fect beauties. But being in a hurry to 
get to our destination, a guest in the car 
had to curb her eagerness until the re- 
turn trip. Very anxiously the road was 
scanned for this special shop on the way 
back. When it was reached, calamity! 
On the lawn there was to be seen only one 
of the chairs! With great speed and some 
excitement the dealer was corralied. 
“How many of those chairs have you 
left?”’ the lady asked anxiously. ‘‘Eiglity, 
madam!” replied the dealer. And this 
proved to be perfectly true, for gaining his 
confidence with the purchase of four of ‘he 
chairs, he took us out to his “factory” 
back of the barn. To say that this place 
was an eye opener was putting it milcly. 
New parts were supplied to all sorts of old 
furniture, sometimes one old piece could 
be divided into three pieces if enough 1iew 
material could be pressed into service. 
Sometimes the back would be old, some- 
times only one leg would be an antique, 
but in all the chair business flourished. 
In fairness it must be stated that this 
dealer had no intent to deceive; he told the 
truth to anyone who wanted to know, and 
he charged only ten to fifteen dollars each 
for the chairs, which were very attractive. 
But how many other such “factories”’ are 
there? Every once in a while one hears 
rumors. And it does pay to know the 
dealer, to investigate his methods, and to 
look into the matter thoroughly before 
paying any high price. 
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ou can never have Perfect Ovals 
and Half Moons: -if you neglect 


to Shape the Cuticle 



































Ex QUISITELY GROOMED WOMEN EVERYWHERE CARE FOR THEIR NAILS THIS FAMOUS WAY 


Nt only in America but in the aristo- 
cratic capitals of Europe—London, 
Paris, Madrid—at the smart French Resorts 
—Deauville, Biarritz, Nice, Cannes, Aix-les- 
Bains—charming and accomplished women 
depend on the effective Cutex method. And 
there you will find more Cutex manicure 
preparations sold than any other kind. 
7 7 7 


“T have sung in most of the important capitals 
in Europe and everywhere it has been a satis- 
jaction to find the delightful Cutex prepara- 
tions as easily obtained as in America.” 


—Lucrezia Bort, enchanting Spanish prima 
donna of the Metropolitan. 





“Cutex preparations are a great favorite with 
the fashionable women who frequent the smart 
resorts of France. In my dressing room at 
the Théatre Comédie Caumartin I keep them 
always at hand.” 
—MLte. SPINELLY, talented French actress 
known here and abroad. 


7 7 Tv 


“Tong ago in London I learned how indis- 
pensable are the Cutex preparations in giving 
my cuticle the smooth roundness, my nails the 
correct accent, that on the stage are so essential.” 

—Lapy Rosert PEEL, widely known as 


Beatrice Lillie, comédienne of the Charlot Revue, 
New York and London. 
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ALF the charm of beautiful hands de- 

pends on properly shaping your cuticle. 
Only by rounding it into perfect ovals can you 
give each nail, and with it the whole hand, its 
slim aristocratic length. 


Yet the correct care of the cuticle is actually 
the most difficult part of the manicure. Just 
softening and pushing back isn’t enough. Even 
cuticle cream won’t remove the rough, dead 
skin that clings so tightly and stubbornly to 
the nail base. 


And in order to shape it prettily the rim 
must be kept free of the dead cuticle or it 
draws too tight, then splits and cracks. Or it 
grows up over the nail and hides the delicate 
half moons. 


Northam Warren spent years perfecting a 
dainty liquid that solves this problem. Some- 
thing that removes every single bit of dead 
skin and frees it from the nail so you can 
shape the cuticle perfectly—let the lovely 
half moons show. 


It is Cutex—an essential of the manicure! 


Follow this manicure—each week 
FIRST WASH YOUR HANDS thoroughly in warm, soapy 


water and file the nails. Dip an orange stick in Cutex, twist 
a bit of cotton around the end and dip in the bottle again. 
Work gently around the base of each nail, removing the dry, 
dead skin. You can now round it 
in lovely ovals. Pass the wet stick 
under the nail tips to clean and 
bleach them. Notice how smooth 
and even the cuticle now is! 


WITH THE FINGER TIP rub a 
little Cutex Cuticle Cream into the 
nail base. Its oils are easily ab- 
sorbed and keep the -cuticle soft 
and pliant. Use it also between 
manicures. For a delicate white 
finish, smooth the least bit of Nail 
White under the tips. 


BUFF YOUR NAILS with the 
velvety scented Cutex Powder Pol- 
ish and rinse your hands again. 
Then a drop of Cutex Liquid Polish 
brushed over each nail gives a last- 
ing brilliance. 



































The attractive Cutex Sets are 
6oc to $5.00 wherever toilet goods 
are sold. Or see the special offer. 
If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. J-8, 85 
St. Alexander Street, Montreal. 
NortHamM Warren—New York, 
Paris, London. 


MAIL COUPON with toc for 
INTRODUCTORY SET 


Send 10c for Introductory Set containing 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and 
Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream, emery 
board, orange stick, and helpful booklet. 








NortHaM Warren, Dept. J-8 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 


I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for Introductory Set. 
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Being a foreman, and therefore to all appearances fixed 
in a position of respectability, if not affluence, Delos Mil- 
burn got married. In this venture he came near to duplicat- 
ing his father’s suddenness. The Bennett Cornet Band 
played a Sunday afternoon date in a town forty miles away, 
and the alto horn brought home a wife. True, he didn’t 
bring her home as a bride that day; but a little later the girl 
arrived with a female relative and took up lodging at the 
tavern until the wedding. She was a pretty, vivacious, 
young person, almost as tall as Delos, and built along the 
same generous lines, though with an excellent figure. The 
townsfolk looked Miss Demming over and decided that, 
though it was a pity Del Milburn went out of town to get a 
wife, there was really nothing objectionable about Flossie. 
Miss Demming had a vague sort of family somewhere. She 
had been living with a second cousin. Delos, as an 
amateur philosopher, considered that the vaguer 
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Wild Money 
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opened the way for him among Bennett folks, Delos stated 
his errand. Without parley, without warning, but merely 
looking his man up and down with a venomous glare that 
seemed to the foreman to glow like a white-hot coal, Enoch 
Garbutt barked out in a voice quite unlike his usual poised 
and measured enunciation: “Milburn, you go and get your 
time. You can’t work for me any longer.” 

Delos gasped, and Quint clung to the top of a chair for 
support. ‘‘ But, Mr. Garbutt ——’”’ began the dazed foreman. 


August, 1926 


“Rich men ain’t all like Garbutt,” chided Delos, who was 
a conservative in politics. ‘‘Some of ’em have a soul. Gar- 
butt, he has no soul. He’s all—all fingers. Well, we’ve got 
to be doing something. I’ve made arrangements to store 
our furniture in a barn, if you still think you’ll go along with 
us, Tom,’ added Milburn, after a dismal silence. “Gosh, | 
wish I’d saved some money. ‘Course, we couldn’t have 
saved much, but we—well, we didn’t look for anything like 
this. I’ve made up my mind, though, Tom. I’m going to 
Bridgeton.” 

“Know anybody there?” 

“Not a soul. But Bridgeton has been a hustling place 
ever since the war. I met a man who travels that territory, 
and he says those people are hustlers. Anything to get out of 
here. Garbutt can’t keep us down. I got more fight in me 

this minute than I ever dreamed of. He can’t 








the girl’s family, the better. 

Soon afterward Tom Quint was married, and 
Del Milburn stood up with him. ‘‘ Now, Del, we’re 
both sentenced for life,’’ said Tom gayly after the 
ceremony, and they had pried open Del’s gift box 
of cigars. 

““Wisest move we ever made, boy,” replied Del 
gravely. 


OTH men with their brides went to live in one | 

of the Garbutt factory houses—in the “‘tene- 
ments,” as they were called—Milburns upstairs, 
Quints down. 

Flossie Milburn and Sadie Quint were good 
friends from the beginning. They had much in 
common. Sadie’s family, while not so vague as 
Flossie’s, was incredibly unfortunate. All the mis- | 
fortunes a domestic circle can be heir to were be- | 
queathed to Sadie’s family. There was good blood | 
in them, both sides; her father had been an in- 
structor in chemistry in a small college and was 











keep us down, can he, Flossie?” 

This was to the wife, who gave one admiring 
| glance at the powerful, attractive figure before 
| her and threw herself into his arms, sobbing de- 
| liriously. 
| “And us, too, eh, Sadie?” cried Tom. 


“7TSHERE’S no fear but we’ll do better some- 
| where else than we ever would here, dear,” 
| replied Mrs. Quint, laying her hands between 
| those of her husband. 

| “Tom, I’ll tell you straight how we’re fixed,” 
Delos said. ‘“‘After we pay for everything, Flossie 
and me will have just thirty dollars and a few 
cents. But if you’re strapped, don’t you worry. 
We'll pay your fare, and if we starve we'll all 
starve together.” 

“Gosh, you’re a friend, Del! You’re a fellow 
to tie to. But say, Del, I was just going to tell 
you that we’ve got almost eighty dollars, and I 
was going to say ——’”’ 

“IT know, old man. You needn’t say it,” said 











blinded by a laboratory explosion. Disaster piled 
upon misfortune with the Murdocks. 

When Tom Quint shyly asked Sadie if she could find it in 
her heart to care for him enough to be his wife, Miss Mur- 
dock said without hesitation, ‘‘ Yes, Tom, I do.’’? And she 
threw her arms about his neck and wept hysterically. 

Tom thought this outburst of hers implied great delicacy 
upon Sadie’s part. The truth was, Sadie Murdock had a 
heartful of affection for any man who would care for her, and 
from the very beginning she was a faithful, tireless, cheerful 
wife to Tom. 

So things stood with the Milburns and Quints in Novem- 
ber, the year after the weddings. It was a month of gales 
and blizzards. On the twenty-seventh, the day the two 
families left Bennett so dramatically, the snow lay piled 
horse-high on the sides of the streets, and the trains were 
running late. The twenty-seventh was a bitterly cold day, 
bright overhead, but so windy as to give all the effects of a 
snowstorm when the northwest blasts whirled the newly 
fallen snow about in vast twisting waves. On such a day 
Delos Milburn and Thomas Quint stumbled back and forth 
across the drifted sidewalk, carrying furniture from their 
tenement and putting it upon a big sled, to be stored in the 
barn of a friendly farmer on the outskirts of town, until the 
two men could find work somewhere else. The men worked 
with numb hands and aching feet, and upon their faces was 
a stunned expression, as though they could not yet quite 
comprehend their situation. Only, once in a while they met, 
loaded, on the sidewalk, and they would then put down their 
burdens and stop long enough to curse Enoch Garbutt. 

“Never mind, Tom. Our time will come.” 

“You bet, Del. He can put us down, but he can’t knock 
us out.” 

“Tom, old boy, I’m sorry you got into this. He didn’t 
have anything against you till you butted in for my sake.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Del. When I’ve got a 
friend I stay with him. We’ll fight this out together.” 


HE discharge of Delos Milburn and the eviction from 

the Garbutt tenements of both Milburn and Quint struck 
the town between the eyes. The punishment of the cheer- 
ful, affable and popular foreman and band man was so all 
out of proportion to any misdemeanor he could have com- 
mitted, that Bennett, which knew Enoch Garbutt as a hard 
man, but not an unfair one, was astounded. 

It seemed to derive from the mere fact that Delos Milburn 
had been chosen by the box-factory employes as their spokes- 
man in a request for a raise in wages. It was only a request. 
There was no threat of a strike. It was to ask Enoch Gar- 
butt to consider the matter that Delos Milburn waited upon 
the mill owner. Tom Quint accompanied his friend. 

The meeting took place during the noon hour, in the direc- 
tors’ room at the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank. Delos, 
mindful of the proprieties, had made a quick change into his 
best suit of clothes for the occasion. 

“What do you want, Milburn?” asked Enoch Garbutt ina 
severe tone when he had closed the door behind Delos. 

With his most winning smile and choosing his words with 
that half-humorous, half-wheedling manner which always 





“‘T’ll have no words with you,”’ was the dismissing utter- 
ance, though in a lower tone, as though the master had be- 
thought himself of his dignity. ‘Quint, what do you want?” 

“Why, nothing, sir. Only I—I don’t think you’re treating 
Del right. Del only came because the men asked him to. I 
think ——” 


ss HAT you think is nothing to me, Quint,” was the 

harsh interruption. ‘Milburn is fired, understand? 
If you’’—and here the tight lips curled lightly in irony —“‘if 
you two are Damon and Pythias, as I’m told you are, you'll 
quit with him.” 

“By thunder, I will, then!’’ cried Tom Quint. “If Del 
isn’t good enough to work for you, I ain’t. Come on, Del!” 

“Mind, I’m not firing you, Quint,’”’ cautioned Enoch Gar- 
butt, as though in obedience to a nudge of equity. 

“You don’t need to. I’m firing you, you mean skinflint!”’ 
snorted Tom Quint. And as he and Milburn went out the 
door Quint yelled back, ‘‘ You ain’t the only pebble on the 
beach!” 

“Well, Tom, we’re out of a job,”’ said Delos grimly when 
they reached the street. ‘‘You were foolish, Tom. You 
shouldn’t have said those things. It was me that he wanted 
the scalp of.” 

“Do you think I’d stand to see you treated that way?” 
replied Quint. ‘‘What do we care, old boy? We ain’t bums 
or loafers. There’s plenty to do round here. I understand 
the Berwick Company are going to cut off the west side of 
King Mountain for pulp wood. They’re looking for men.” 

“Ts that right?”’ Delos, who was thinking of his wife and 
another son to be dependent on him, brightened. “‘Let’s get 
our money and go right up to see them.” 

Within the afternoon’s length both men had new jobs. 
They shook hands ecstatically and manufactured droll and 
derisive sallies at Garbutt’s expense until their sides were 
sore from laughter. But in the morning they were dis- 
illusioned. The Berwick Company office sent a clerk to their 
homes, early, to say that after all it had been found that 
their services were not needed. 

“‘That’s funny; they are needing men, Del. I wonder —— 

‘IT heard somebody say that Garbutt’s bank is financing 
this lumber job,” answered Milburn gloomily. 

After that, Milburn and Quint were fully enlightened as to 
the long reach of the money master of Bennett. They re- 
ceived sheafs of guarded testimonials and consolation, but 
everywhere they went the job was somehow not available. 
Then came the peremptory notice to quit the mill tenements. 


HE two families, wives and husbands, huddled together 
around the stove in the Milburn tenement and grappled 
with their catastrophe. The men spoke in loud, confident 
tones, to keep up the spirits of the frightened women; but 
when they looked at each other they saw consternation and 
doubt. 
“I say it’s a shame,” shouted Tom Quint, pounding the 
table and making the empty fruit bowl dance, ‘“‘that a rich 
man should be able to drive people like sheep.” 





Milburn, the tears streaming down his face. “I 
knew you were that sort, Tom.” 

The next afternoon train, south, bore the Milburns and 
Quints from Bennett. The furniture had been carefully 
stored away, and they carried everything else they owned in 
three trunks and two suitcases. 

As the train pulled out, Tom Quint shook his fist at the 
retreating town and said: “Bad luck go with you!” 

“There are some nice folks there,’? said Mrs. Milburn. 
“Only they’re all slaves to that man.”” She always referred 
to Enoch Garbutt as “that man.” 

“Well, get out the lunches and let’s eat,” said Delos 
heartily. ‘It’s three hours past regular dinnertime.” He 
paused with a sandwich in one hand and a bottle of coffee in 
the other, and became pleasantly oracular: ‘“‘ Tom—Flossie— 
Sadie—here’s to our friendship! May it never grow less. 
Through thick and thin. Never say die. What day is it?” 

““Twenty-seventh.” 

“Every year of my life, people, Garbutt is going to hear 
from me on the twenty-seventh of November. It’s the day 
the old villain put us on the road to success.” 


III 


N THEIR way back to Bridgeton after the twentieth- 

anniversary visit to Enoch Garbutt, the firm of Milburn 
and Quint was cheerful, but not expansive. The adventure 
had not come off exactly as planned. The two men had a 
feeling, not precisely of defeat, but as though the game they 
had gone forth to harry had clawed them considerably. They 
contented themselves with verbal autopsies, like: 

“T’d like to have seen his face when he opened that enve- 
lope. That was a great idea, Tom. There’s nothing could 
have insulted him more than that. And it showed that we 
can afford to put five dollars where it will do some good.” 

“Del, I’ll bet we’re not through with that old serpent yet. 
He’ll be snooping around Bridgeton trying to sell us out 
some way or another. Well, let him come. He’ll find that 
Bridgeton isn’t Bennett, by a long shot. We’ve got money 
and we’ve got credit, these days.” 

This was true. The firm of Milburn and Quint had both 
money and credit. From the very day they arrived in 
Bridgeton fortune had smiled upon them. They came with 
set jaws, willing hands, and a determination not to be 
daunted. Not only that, but they came with two good 
women who were schooled in sacrifices and skilled in making 
ends meet. 

True, they were not rich in the magnitude that Enoch 
Garbutt was rich. They had no such expectations. But 
their little business was solidly established; they owned 
their own decent, well-furnished homes; their children had 
been given education and advantages which the parents had 
been denied; and except for a few commercial notes, dis- 
counted in the usual run of business, they proudly asserted 
that they owed nobody a dollar. 

The Milburn and Quint business had been the result of a 
happy inspiration on the part of Sadie Quint. When the 
families arrived in Bridgeton, Delos Milburn took a job as 
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is just baa you WOL 
come back fo Fels -Napt 


No matter how you pre- 
fer to ‘wash clothes—in a 
washing machine or tub— 
in boiling, lukewarm or 
cool water—you can get 
more help from Fels-Naptha 
than from any other soap. 
Millions of women are get- 
ting the benefit of this 
extra help. Why not you? 


eee Bee 


Camping this summer? Be 
sure to have Fels-Naptha’s 


extra help! Loosens ground- . 


in dirt from clothes so easily. 
Removes grease from 
dishes, even: with cool water. 


other: “I’ve been tempted at 
different times into trying all sorts 
of soaps. I bought chips, powders 
and many new-fangled cleaners that 
claim to do about everything but the 
ironing and mending. But I always 
come back to Fels-Naptha. Nothing 
else gives so much help, and is so easy 


-on the clothes.” 


Daughter: “Yes, isn’t it it won 
how Fels-Naptha helps! I | 
realize how much until I tried othe 
soaps. Then I began to see thi 
difference. It must be the naptha, or 
the way it’s mixed. It is so easy with 
Fels-Naptha to get my clothes clean ~ 
and sweet and white. And I just 
love the naptha odor—don’t you?” 


Thousands upon thousands of other women—after trying “chips, 
powders and many new-fangled cleaners”—have also come back te 
Fels-Naptha. And for a very good reason. 


Fels-Naptha gives you extra help you cannot get from any other soap, 


no matter what its form, or color, or shape, or price. 
more than soap—a great deal more than just “naptha soap.” 


That’s because it is 
It is good 


soap and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined for perfect teamwor 


one golden bar. 


Ask your grocer for a bar of Fels-Naptha. Smell its ‘cleats naptha 
odor. Then prove the extra helpfulness of pms by oye it in 


your home. 


_ FELS-NAPTHA 
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Nealthful Clantiness 


and the easy way to clean floors 


: Spotless, sanitary floors are a distinction of good housekeeping as well as a health protection. Most 
of the dirt on floors consists of impurities. that are tracked in. These are often dangerous. Old Dutch 
removes all such impurities and is the sure way to healthful cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a little Old Dutch on the floor and apply the mop. You will be amazed with the result. 
Just as Old Dutch so easily and quickly removes all dirt and invisible impurities from bathtub, sink, 
cooking utensils, refrigerator, etc., so it does the same service on floors. Leaves no greasy film to collect 
dirt and show footprints. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Its efficiency lies in the fact that its particles are thin, 
flaky and flat shaped. The microscope shows this. These flat particles work like thousands of tiny 
erasers, removing all uncleanness without scratching. 


Economical— Goes farther, lasts longer—doesn't harm the hands, 


Old Dutch removes the dirt, not the surface 


© 1926 The C. P. Co. 
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salesman in aretail store, while Tom Quint, 
who was handier with tools than with 
trade, went to work as a mechanic. A 
few months after they had finally brought 
their furniture from Bennett, and had set- 
tled down in the new atmosphere, the Mil- 
burns were spending the evening with the 
Quints, and as part of the hospitality, Sadie 
Quint provided a dish of potato chips— 
wafer slices of potato fried quickly in deep 
fat. 

“‘My, those are great, Sadie,” exclaimed 
Milburn. ‘‘Ain’t they good, Floss? Say, 
Sadie, you could get a job in a swell hotel, 
making those!” 

“Do you like them?” was the pleased 
reply. ‘‘They’re quite easy to make, you 
know. I’ve been wondering lately if other 
people wouldn’t like them well enough to 
buy them if we could put them up in 
pasteboard boxes and sell them in the 
stores and the railroad stations, and places 
like that. Do you suppose we could?” 

Tom Quint shook his head humorously 
at this excess of imagination; but Mil- 
burn, who had the trading sense, became 
thoughtful. ‘It’s an idea,” he said slowly. 
Then he slapped his knee. ‘“‘By George, 
it is an idea, Sadie. There’s a market for 
those. I could sell them. Let’s think 
about it, and when we get some money 
ahead ——”’ 


i gine? was the inception of the profita- 
ble Milburn and Quint business. Sadie 
Quint’s kitchen had long since ceased to be 
able to supply the demand. There was a 
wooden two-story building down near the 
railway station, on which a big sign, gilt 
lettered, proclaimed: 


MILBURN AND QUINT 
Potato Chips—‘“‘ The Krispy Kind.” 
SaJt-Water Taffy—Wrapped Candies. 


School children roosted on the fence, on 
the street side of this building, and inhaled 
the pleasant odors; and sometimes Tom 
Quint, nowadays a prosperous-looking, 
nervous superintendent, with a stubby 
brown-gray mustache and friendly blue 
eyes, came to the door in person with a 
big panful of broken chips and cried to the 
children: ‘“‘Come on, you blackbirds! 
Eat ’em up and bust!’’ Whereupon there 
was a frantic rush, and Tom watched the 
scramble benevolently. 

Three men and two women, besides 
Quint himself, worked in the factory. 
Delos was “‘on the road,” and a capable 
salesman he was, besides being the buyer 
of raw material. His clients said they 
liked to see Milburn come around, even if 
they didn’t want anything. He exhaled 
the same sort of good will and buoyant 
cheerfulness which had characterized him 
in Bennett. When the commission men 
had a particularly good lot of potatoes 
they said: ‘‘Put those aside for Milburn. 
He’s a good fellow, and he and Quint are 
hustlers too.” 

It was to this pleasant proprietorship 
that Delos Milburn and Thomas Quint 
returned after their excursion to the do- 
mains of Garbutt. As they drove into 
Quint’s dooryard Milburn said: “I'll 
drop you here, Tom, and go right down to 
the factory. You and Sadie and Chester 
come over to our house tonight, will you? 
1 don’t need to ask Edie along. Our house 
is hers. By the way, I’ve showed Arthur 
that lot of land at the foot of the Hill. 
‘That’s a fine place for them to build after 
they’re married. Arthur thinks he’d 


these kids get big ideas nowadays, Tom, 
don’t they? When you and I was married 
we was glad to get into one of Garbutt’s 
tenements, what?” 


if TH! party that evening at the Mil- 

4 burns was in the nature of a domestic 
Fourth of July celebration, a sort of anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Delos Milburn gave a spirited 
account of the interview with Enoch Gar- 
butt, scoring the favorable points heavily, 
and presenting the enemy in the light of a 


weak and vanquished poltroon. 








rather live up on Lansdowne Road. Say, 


“You don’t suppose he ——” began 
Mrs. Quint, who was more timid than the 
others. 

“Now, I know what you’re thinking of, 
Sadie,”’ broke in Milburn. ‘“‘ Don’t you be 
at all alarmed. He can’t hurt us a mite. 
And he knows it. Let him try it. I con- 
sider we’re quits now. Don’t want to ever 
see him again, and he’s heard the last from 
us, eh, Tom? We’ve made him squirm for 
twenty years now, once every year. 
We've never let the twenty-seventh of 
November go by without sending him a 
little letter. This little visit was our last 
word. Now he can go hang himself, if he’s 
got the decency to. It’s just as I told him,” 
he cried, banging the arm of his chair with 
an ample fist. “If we’d stayed in Bennett 
we'd have been nothing. We’d have only 
owned the clothes on our back and had to 
borrow six feet of ground to get buried in.”’ 

“Well, then, we’ve a good deal to thank 
him for,’ suggested Edith Quint, in her 
thoughtful, quiet manner. 

She, like her mother, formed a sharp 
contrast to the others of the circle. Par- 
ticularly was the contrast marked between 
Edith Quint and Myrtle Milburn as they 





sat together on the sofa. Myrtle was a 
rugged, big-framed girl of eighteen, with 
cheeks and lips full of color without the 
assistance of cosmetics, which didn’t deter 
her from using the latter liberally. She 
had great brown eyes, like her father’s, 
and full, eager lips. Her brother Arthur, 
somewhat more than a year older, had 
said one day: ‘Sis, you’ve got greedy 
eyes.”” It was a shrewd observation. 
They, and the mouth, were greedy—avid 
for life and living, for exterior pleasures, 
for possessions. She had grown fast into 
womanhood and was still a little clumsy 
in figure, but with the allure of ripening 
lusciousness. 


DITH QUINT was as nearly the oppo- 

siteas possible. Seated beside the rosy, 
blooming Myrtle, she seemed colorless; but 
alone, her refined, sensitive face was seen 
to have a faint tinge of healthy pink. She 
was the same age as Myrtle, but she 
seemed a half-dozen years older; not so 
much because she was really more mature 
as because of the temperamental youth- 
fulness of the other girl. 

Having drawn the curious attention of 
the rest of the group with her remark, 
Edith Quint proceeded to say something 
that was even treasonable. ‘‘Somehow,” 
she went on, “it’s hard to believe that 
anyone is all bad. I’d like to see Enoch 
Garbutt some day. He must be a little 
bit human.” 

Delos Milburn grinned at this naiveté. 
“That’s all right for you to say, Edie. 
You don’t know the gentleman. There’s 
no good in him.” 

“‘How’d you come to say that?” asked 
Tom Quint, a little hurt. ‘Edie, you 
weren’t born when he put Del and me, 
and Flossie and your mother, out in the 
snowdrifts.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t standing up for him, 
dad,” replied the daughter. “Only— 
well, I dare say it was just sympathy for 
the under dog, maybe. Everybody was 
slamming him, so I felt sorry for him all 
of a sudden.” 

“‘Well, you needn’t waste any sorrow on 
that old bird, Edie,’”’ said her father. 


The interlude had put a touch of chill 
upon the spirits of the party, as the intro- 
duction of abstract ideas is likely to do, so 
Arthur Milburn jumped up and snapped 
his fingers and said: ‘“‘Let’s put on a fox 
trot. Here, Chet, push those chairs over 
in the corner and roll up the rug, will you, 
like a good boy? That’s the stuff! Put 
on that new record, Myrt! You know, 
the one with the big umpty-tumpty in it. 
C’mon, Edie!” 

“Well, who’s going to dance with me?” 
cried Myrtle, with disappointment quiv- 
ering in her voice as her feet itchingly 
kept time to the music. She loved to 
dance with her brother. They both had 
the same zest for rhythmic movement, for 
any and every outpouring of emotion. 

“Well, I can’t, sis,’ answered Arthur 
bluntly. “I’m going to dance with Edie. 
Pop, get up and agitate your dogs with sis. 
Aw, what if you can’t! Just push her 
around and step on her feet, and she'll 
think she’s having a swell time.” 


HESTER, the fourteen-year-old son of 

the Quint family, a pale, spindling lad 
with a tired, wistful face, officiated at the 
phonograph. Once when Myrtle Milburn 
was whirling by she reached out in sheer 
ebullition of spirits, seized Master Quint 
by the neck and planted a kiss on his 
mouth. 

“Aw, leggo!’”’ shrieked the unapprecia- 
tive youngster. 

“Well, I’ve got to kiss somebody. I'll 
kiss you, Uncle Tommie,” laughed the gay 
and buxom girl. She did so, to the great 
satisfaction of everyone. 

While the two mothers and Edith Quint 
were in the kitchen preparing the refresh- 
ments, and Messrs. Milburn and Quint 
were picking the last bits of meat off 
Enoch Garbutt’s bones, Myrtle had a 
heart-to-heart talk with her brother. 

She swept a careful glance toward the 
kitchen door and said in a low tone: “Say, 
Art, I’m not knocking, but why don’t you 
tell Edie to pull herself together and act 
human once in a while?” 

Arthur was surprised and indignant at 
this reflection on his fiancée. ‘‘ What d’ye 
mean, stupid?” he answered. ‘“‘She’s all 
right. D’ye mean dancing? She’s the 
best dancer round here.” 

“‘T don’t say she isn’t a good dancer—in 
the old way. But she don’t put any pep 
in it. And sometimes she looks as if it 
hurt her. That isn’t the way to have a 
good time. I like to feel somebody alive 
and kicking when I dance. She’d rather 
be doing one of those old-fashioned what- 
you-may-call-it—minuets; you know, all 
dignity and no fun. I like Edie, Artie, 
honest I do, but if she doesn’t show a 
little speed, being married to her ought to 
be as funny as a funeral.” 

“You mind your own business, sis,”’ 
said Arthur haughtily. “I’m not out to 
marry a jazz hound, and I don’t want my 
married life to be funny either. Edie’s 
got brains.” 

Arthur had himself sometimes wished 
that his future wife were just a bit gayer 
and a little less intellectual. It wasn’t 
that she read and thought a good deal; 
no, he was proud of that; but at times he 
felt uncomfortable, especially when they 
were in company together. With older 
and more serious people, he felt they were 
saying, ‘‘What can she want with him?” 
while with young and sportive gatherings, 
he actually heard them saying, “What 
can he see about her?” 


ESIDES, there was Edie’s firmness in 

regard to Arthur’s financial situation; 
and this was the point upon which he was 
going to speak to his sister when Edith 
entered the room. The matter was dis- 
cussed just before midnight, when Arthur 
and Edith were walking slowly toward her 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Quint had gone 
ahead with Chester in the automobile. 
The sky was like a great ultramarine bowl 
from which diamonds were still falling; 
there was no wind; and altogether it was 
one of those rare, intoxicating autumn 
nights which say to winter, ‘Not yet! 
Not yet!” 
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HERE is no fragrance in the 

world more appealing than that 
indescribable sweetness — part just 
clean babyness, part soft little woolens, 
part delicate powder—which makes a 
baby’s skin so adorable. 


But that tender skin is a responsibility. 
It needs the most faithful care to save it 
from the misery of chafing and other 
eruptions which assail it. 


After the baby has been bathed and 
dried with a soft towel, powder should be 
sprinkled in all his little folds and creases 
to absorb the last stray bit of moisture. 
And every time he is changed he must be 
liberally powdered. 

There is nothing—except the nipple of 
his bottle—which comes into such intimate 
contact with the baby as the powder. One 
cannot be too careful in its choice. 

The powder should be exquisitely fine, 
soft, absorbent and pure beyond question. 


Mothers Trust this Powder 


Because Johnson’s baby powder has these 
qualities in such superlative degree, more 


. mothers choose this than any other powder. 


It is made under ideal conditions in the 
wonderful laboratories which serve the 
medical profession so faithfully with hun- 
dreds of antiseptic articles. 


Moreover this powder was made at 
doctors’ request and by their prescription. 
When these doctors wanted a powder they 
could safely recommend for young babies, 
what more natural than that they should 
turn to this firm for a product of such 
purity? 

The skin of the young baby is very delicate 

and chafing and other eruptions easily 

occur unless special care is exercised. The 
main things to be secured are cleanliness 
and the free use of toilet powder. 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
in “The Happy Baby.” 











NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know the goodness and purity of this benefi- 
cent powder, Johnson and Johnson are now 
offering a free sample together with their help- 
ful little book, ‘The Summer Care of Babies.” 
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and the easy way to clean floors 


2 Spotless, sanitary floors are a distinction of good housekeeping as well as a health protection. Most 
of the dirt on floors consists of impurities. that are tracked in. These are often dangerous. Old Dutch 
removes all such impurities and is the sure way to healthful cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a little Old Dutch on the floor and apply the mop. You will be amazed with the result. 
Just as Old Dutch so easily and quickly removes all dirt and invisible impurities from bathtub, sink, 
cooking utensils, refrigerator, etc., so it does the same service on floors. Leaves no greasy film to collect 
dirt and show footprints. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Its efficiency lies in the fact that its particles are thin, 
flaky and flat shaped. The microscope shows this. These flat particles work like thousands of tiny 


erasers, removing all uncleanness without scratching. 


Economical—Goes farther, lasts longer—doesn’t harm the hands, 


Old Dutch removes the dirt, not the surface 
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salesman in a retail store, while Tom Quint, 
who was handier with tools than with 
trade, went to work as a mechanic. A 
few months after they had finally brought 
their furniture from Bennett, and had set- 
tled down in the new atmosphere, the Mil- 
burns were spending the evening with the 
Quints, and as part of the hospitality, Sadie 
Quint provided a dish of potato chips— 
wafer slices of potato fried quickly in deep 
fat. 

““My, those are great, Sadie,”’ exclaimed 
Milburn. ‘‘Ain’t they good, Floss? Say, 
Sadie, you could get a job in a swell hotel, 
making those!” 

“Do you like them?” was the pleased 
reply. ‘‘They’re quite easy to make, you 
know. I’ve been wondering lately if other 
people wouldn’t like them well enough to 
buy them if we could put them up in 
pasteboard boxes and sell them in the 
stores and the railroad stations, and places 
like that. Do you suppose we could?” 

Tom Quint shook his head humorously 
at this excess of imagination; but Mil- 
burn, who had the trading sense, became 
thoughtful. ‘‘It’s an idea,’’ he said slowly. 
Then he slapped his knee. ‘By George, 
it is an idea, Sadie. There’s a market for 
those. I could sell them. Let’s think 
about it, and when we get some money 
ahead i 





HAT was the inception of the profita- 

ble Milburn and Quint business. Sadie 
Quint’s kitchen had long since ceased to be 
able to supply the demand. There was a 
wooden two-story building down near the 
railway station, on which a big sign, gilt 
lettered, proclaimed: 


MILBURN AND QUINT 
Potato Chips—‘“‘ The Krispy Kind.” 
SaJt-Water Taffy—Wrapped Candies. 


School children roosted on the fence, on 
the street side of this building, and inhaled 
the pleasant odors; and sometimes Tom 
Quint, nowadays a_ prosperous-looking, 
nervous superintendent, with a stubby 
brown-gray mustache and friendly blue 
eyes, came to the door in person with a 
big panful of broken chips and cried to the 
children: ‘‘Come on, you blackbirds! 
Eat ’em up and bust!’ Whereupon there 
was a frantic rush, and Tom watched the 
scramble benevolently. 

Three men and two women, besides 
Quint himself, worked in the factory. 
Delos was ‘‘on the road,”’ and a capable 
salesman he was, besides being the buyer 
of raw material. His clients said they 
liked to see Milburn come around, even if 
they didn’t want anything. He exhaled 
the same sort of good will and buoyant 
cheerfulness which had characterized him 
in Bennett. When the commission men 
had a particularly good lot of potatoes 
they said: ‘Put those aside for Milburn. 
He’s a good fellow, and he and Quint are 
hustlers too.” 

It was to this pleasant proprietorship 
that Delos Milburn and Thomas Quint 
returned after their excursion to the do- 
mains of Garbutt. As they drove into 
Quint’s dooryard Milburn said: “I'll 
drop you here, Tom, and go right down to 
the factory. You and Sadie and Chester 
come over to our house tonight, will you? 
! don’t need to ask Edie along. Our house 
‘s hers. By the way, I’ve showed Arthur 
that lot of land at the foot of the Hill. 

‘hat’s a fine place for them to build after 
they’re married. Arthur thinks he’d 


rather live up on Lansdowne Road. Say, 


these kids get big ideas nowadays, Tom, 
don’t they? When you and I was married 
we was glad to get into one of Garbutt’s 
tenements, what?” 


oi | ees party that evening at the Mil- 

4 burns was in the nature of a domestic 
Fourth of July celebration, a sort of anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Delos Milburn gave a spirited 
account of the interview with Enoch Gar- 
butt, scoring the favorable points heavily, 
and presenting the enemy in the light of a 
weak and vanquished poltroon. 


“You don’t suppose he ——” began 
Mrs. Quint, who was more timid than the 
others. 

“Now, I know what you’re thinking of, 
Sadie,”’ broke in Milburn. ‘‘Don’t you be 
at all alarmed. He can’t hurt us a mite. 
And he knows it. Let him try it. I con- 
sider we’re quits now. Don’t want to ever 
see him again, and he’s heard the last from 
us, eh, Tom? We’ve made him squirm for 
twenty years now, once every year. 
We’ve never let the twenty-seventh of 
November go by without sending him a 
little letter. This little visit was our last 
word. Now hecan go hang himself, if he’s 
got the decency to. It’s just as I told him,” 
he cried, banging the arm of his chair with 
an ample fist. ‘If we’d stayed in Bennett 
we'd have been nothing. We’d have only 
owned the clothes on our back and had to 
borrow six feet of ground to get buried in.” 

“Well, then, we’ve a good deal to thank 
him for,” suggested Edith Quint, in her 
thoughtful, quiet manner. 

She, like her mother, formed a sharp 
contrast to the others of the circle. Par- 
ticularly was the contrast marked between 
Edith Quint and Myrtle Milburn as they 





sat together on the sofa. Myrtle was a 
rugged, big-framed girl of eighteen, with 
cheeks and lips full of color without the 
assistance of cosmetics, which didn’t deter 
her from using the latter liberally. She 
had great brown eyes, like her father’s, 
and full, eager lips. Her brother Arthur, 
somewhat more than a year older, had 
said one day: ‘Sis, you’ve got greedy 
eyes.” It was a shrewd observation. 
They, and the mouth, were greedy—avid 
for life and living, for exterior pleasures, 
for possessions. She had grown fast into 
womanhood and was still a little clumsy 
in figure, but with the allure of ripening 
lusciousness. 


DITH QUINT was as nearly the oppo- 

site as possible. Seated beside the rosy, 
blooming Myrtle, she seemed colorless; but 
alone, her refined, sensitive face was seen 
to have a faint tinge of healthy pink. She 
was the same age as Myrtle, but she 
seemed a half-dozen years older; not so 
much because she was really more mature 
as because of the temperamental youth- 
fulness of the other girl. 

Having drawn the curious attention of 
the rest of the group with her remark, 
Edith Quint proceeded to say something 
that was even treasonable. ‘‘Somehow,” 
she went on, “it’s hard to believe that 
anyone is all bad. I’d like to see Enoch 
Garbutt some day. He must be a little 
bit human.” 

Delos Milburn grinned at this naiveté. 
“That’s all right for you to say, Edie. 
You don’t know the gentleman. There’s 
no good in him.” 

“‘How’d you come to say that?” asked 
Tom Quint, a little hurt. ‘Edie, you 
weren’t born when he put Del and me, 
and Flossie and your mother, out in the 
snowdrifts.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t standing up for him, 
dad,” replied the daughter. ‘“Only— 
well, I dare say it was just sympathy for 
the under dog, maybe. Everybody was 
slamming him, so I felt sorry for him all 
of a sudden.” 

“Well, you needn’t waste any sorrow on 
that old bird, Edie,” said her father. 


The interlude had put a touch of chill 
upon the spirits of the party, as the intro- 
duction of abstract ideas is likely to do, so 
Arthur Milburn jumped up and snapped 
his fingers and said: ‘‘Let’s put on a fox 
trot. Here, Chet, push those chairs over 
in the corner and roll up the rug, will you, 
like a good boy? That’s the stuff! Put 
on that new record, Myrt! You know, 
the one with the big umpty-tumpty in it. 
C’mon, Edie!” 

“Well, who’s going to dance with me?”’ 
cried Myrtle, with disappointment quiv- 
ering in her voice as her feet itchingly 
kept time to the music. She loved to 
dance with her brother. They both had 
the same zest for rhythmic movement, for 
any and every outpouring of emotion. 

“Well, I can’t, sis,” answered Arthur 
bluntly. “I’m going to dance with Edie. 
Pop, get up and agitate your dogs with sis. 
Aw, what if you can’t! Just push her 
around and step on her feet, and she'll 
think she’s having a swell time.” 


HESTER, the fourteen-year-old son of 
the Quint family, a pale, spindling lad 
with a tired, wistful face, officiated at the 
phonograph. Once when Myrtle Milburn 
was whirling by she reached out in sheer 
ebullition of spirits, seized Master Quint 
by the neck and planted a kiss on his 
mouth. 

“‘Aw, leggo!” shrieked the unapprecia- 
tive youngster. 

“Well, I’ve got to kiss somebody. I'll 
kiss you, Uncle Tommie,” laughed the gay 
and buxom girl. She did so, to the great 
satisfaction of everyone. 

While the two mothers and Edith Quint 
were in the kitchen preparing the refresh- 
ments, and Messrs. Milburn and Quint 
were picking the last bits of meat off 
Enoch Garbutt’s bones, Myrtle had a 
heart-to-heart talk with her brother. 

She swept a careful glance toward the 
kitchen door and said in a low tone: ‘‘Say, 
Art, I’m not knocking, but why don’t you 
tell Edie to pull herself together and act 
human once in a while?” 

Arthur was surprised and indignant at 
this reflection on his fiancée. ‘“‘ What d’ye 
mean, stupid?” he answered. ‘‘She’s all 
right. D’ye mean dancing? She’s the 
best dancer round here.”’ 

“‘T don’t say she isn’t a good dancer—in 
the old way. But she don’t put any pep 
in it. And sometimes she looks as if it 
hurt her. That isn’t the way to have a 
good time. I like to feel somebody alive 
and kicking when I dance. She’d rather 
be doing one of those old-fashioned what- 
you-may-call-it—minuets; you know, all 
dignity and no fun. I like Edie, Artie, 
honest I do, but if she doesn’t show a 
little speed, being married to her ought to 
be as funny as a funeral.” 

“You mind your own business, sis,” 
said Arthur haughtily. ‘I’m not out to 
marry a jazz hound, and I don’t want my 
married life to be funny either. Edie’s 
got brains.” 

Arthur had himself sometimes wished 
that his future wife were just a bit gayer 
and a little less intellectual. It wasn’t 
that she read and thought a good deal; 
no, he was proud of that; but at times he 
felt uncomfortable, especially when they 
were in company together. With older 
and more serious people, he felt they were 
saying, ‘‘What can she want with him?” 
while with young and sportive gatherings, 
he actually heard them saying, ‘What 
can he see about her?” 


ESIDES, there was Edie’s firmness in 

regard to Arthur’s financial situation; 
and this was the point upon which he was 
going to speak to his sister when Edith 
entered the room. The matter was dis- 
cussed just before midnight, when Arthur 
and Edith were walking slowly toward her 
home. Mr. and Mrs. Quint had gone 
ahead with Chester in the automobile. 
The sky was like a great ultramarine bowl 
from which diamonds were still falling; 
there was no wind; and altogether it was 
one of those rare, intoxicating autumn 
nights which say to winter, “Not yet! 
Not yet!” 
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For a young baby 
doctors require 
this special care 





HERE is no fragrance in the 

world more appealing than that 
indescribable sweetness — part just 
clean babyness, part soft little woolens, 
part delicate powder—which makes a 
baby’s skin so adorable. 

But that tender skin is a responsibility. 
It needs the most faithful care to save it 
from the misery of chafing and other 
eruptions which assail it. 

After the baby has been bathed and 
dried with a soft towel, powder should be 
sprinkled in all his little folds and creases 
to absorb the last stray bit of moisture. 
And every time he is changed he must be 
liberally powdered. 

There is nothing—except the nipple of 
his bottle—which comes into such intimate 
contact with the baby as the powder. One 
cannot be too careful in its choice. 

The powder should be exquisitely fine, 
soft, absorbent and pure beyond question. 


Mothers Trust this Powder 


Because Johnson’s baby powder has these 
qualities in such superlative degree, more 


. mothers choose this than any other powder. 


It is made under ideal conditions in the 
wonderful laboratories which serve the 
medical profession so faithfully with hun- 
dreds of antiseptic articles. 


Moreover this powder was made at 
doctors’ request and by their prescription. 
When these doctors wanted a powder they 
could safely recommend for young babies, 
what more natural than that they should 
turn to this firm for a product of such 
purity? 

The skin of the young baby is very delicate 

and chafing and other eruptions easily 

occur unless special care is exercised. The 
main things to be secured are cleanliness 
and the free use of toilet powder. 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt 
in “The Happy Baby.” 











NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know the goodness and purity of this benefi- 
cent powder, Johnson and Johnson are now 
offering a free sample together with their help- 
ful little book, “‘The Summer Care of Babies.” 
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Like the covers of a book, 
the exterior of astand lamp 
is not all. Beneath the 
shade is the lamp cluster 
—the heart of the lamp. It 
must respond instantly and 
always. 


The leading manufactur- 
ers equip their first quality 
lamps with Benjamin Ad- 
justable Clusters because 
the pull-chain sockets are 
adjustable to any angle 
from horizontal to vertical 
and permit you to control 
the direction and quality 
of the light and show off 
the shade toits best advan- 
tage. With fine silk or parch- 
ment shades it eliminates 
any danger of scorching. 
Ask the dealer to show you 


lamps equipped with Benjamin |, 


Adjustable Clusters. They are 
your assurance of unusual 
quality in appearance and ab- 
solute satisfaction in service. 


Send for our illustrated 

booklet telling how to 

identify Benjamin Ad- 
justable Clusters 


No. r“ 808 
cm No. No. “ 
1080 1083 kt 
An Extra 
Outlet 


for Your Stand Lamp 


BENJAMIN 
Two and Three-Way Plugs 


Add to your electrical outlets 
thiseasy way. Ask yourelectrical 
dealer. Be sure tosay Benjamin. 


Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co. 


120-128 S. Sangamon Street 
Chicago 
New York San Francisco 
247 W.17thSt. 448 Bryant St. 
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“‘Isn’t it wonderful, Arthur?’’ said the 
girl, with a quick intake of breath. “It’s 
like—a benediction. It seems a shame to 
go to sleep with all this outside.” 

“Well, then we won’t, dear,” replied 
Arthur promptly. 

She laughed and took a closer hold 
upon his arm. “I believe you would stay 
up all night, Arthur, if I encouraged you. 
But you’d regret it when you were at the 
office tomorrow.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about the office, 
Edie. Let’s talk about ourselves. No; 
first, one more kiss.” 

She stopped and put her arms about 
him. ‘‘Not just one. Two!”’ Asa matter 
of record, they made it a half dozen. Then 
they went slowly on again, each with an 
arm about the other. Her head came only 
to his shoulder. 


BE ys was asking me the other day 
when we’d be married, Edie. He’s got 
his heart set on it, you know. I guess your 
father has too. They want to start build- 
ing us a house as soon as we choose the 
lot. But they want us to go way down to 
the foot of the Hill; you saw the place. 
Now, there’s a fine place up on the Hill, 
on Lansdowne Road, and that’s in the 
nice section ——”’ 

‘But the lots there are either great big 
or teenie-weenie ones, dear. At the foot of 
the Hill, on the other side, we could have a 
whole acre, and room for a big garden and 
hens and things. Maybe we could keep a 
cow.” 

“‘Oh, Lord, Edie, don’t talk like that. I 
don’t want to swing a hoe when I get 
home from the office at night. I want to 
enjoy myself. And I don’t want you to 
milk cows or anything like that.” 

‘But you see, dear, if we’re going to be 
married we’ve got to begin at the be- 
ginning. Until you win your way to the 
top we'll have to be very economical, 
won’t we? And a garden and hens save 
money.” 

“Oh, the folks will help us out, Edie.” 

“But who helped them, Arthur?” 

““Why, nobody, I suppose. I guess your 
folks and mine had to scratch gravel after 
that old Garbutt treated them the way he 
did.”’ 

The girl seized her sweetheart by the 
hands and faced him, speaking quickly. 
“Yes, dear, and that’s just what I mean. 
They got ahead because they had to. They 
had to fight for every inch. It’s the way 
people, most people, must do, Arthur.” 

Arthur Milburn, puzzled and even a 
little hurt, was silent for a minute. Then 
his natural good nature and cheerfulness 
asserted themselves. “‘Edie! You’ve got 
more sense than I have. You're right of 
course. We'll have it your way. And as I 
was saying to Myrt tonight, I’m a lucky 
fellow.” IV 


T WAS asunny, fragrant June morning, 

and the birds in the maple trees in front 
of the Milburn home were addressing son- 
nets to their mates when Delos Milburn, 
about a half hour before noon, dashed 
around the corner in his automobile and 
entered his driveway on something less 
than the advisable four wheels. He 
entered with such speed that he couldn’t 
spin the steering wheel back quickly 
enough, so the car neatly removed one 
corner of a pergola which a carpenter had 
just erected for a grape arbor the day 
before. 

Mr. Milburn jumped from the car, sur- 
veyed the ruins an instant, then shrugged 
his shoulders and darted into the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Milburn was doing her usual 
liberal Saturday morning baking. Delos 
was hatless, and his eyes fairly popped 
with agitation. The perspiration coursed 
down his face in two regular streams, con- 
fluent at the chin. 

Mrs. Milburn was startled. She dropped 
the rolling-pin and sought her husband’s 
face anxiously: “‘Oh, dear, what has hap- 
pened?” It was a pet phobia of Mrs. 
Milburn’s that some day a kettle of hot 
fat would explode down at the factory. 

Delos shook his head. ‘‘Give me a glass 
of water, ma. My throat is as dry asa 


dust rag. Nothing bad has happened. 
I'll tell you in a minute.” Having gulped 
down the water, Mr. Milburn proceeded 
to enlighten. ‘‘I don’t know whether it’s 
a practical joke or not, but if it is, some- 
body is taking long chances; and they 
won’t fool me either. If it isn’t a joke, 
then—then—I’m crazy, or everybody’s 
crazy.” 

“Del, I don’t understand a word you’re 
saying. Why don’t you tell me what’s 
the matter. You’ve got me all excited and 
creepy.” 

“T don’t understand half what I’m 
saying either. Well, here it is, Flossie. 
See what you make of it. Tom Quint had 
to go to Springhaven this morning, so 
I didn’t start out to see the customers. I 
was sitting in the office, when about ten 
o’clock a man came to the door and 
knocked. The door was open, and I told 
him to come in. He asked me was I 
Delos Milburn. I told him I was. Then 
he asked me was I the Delos Milburn who 
used to work for Enoch Garbutt in Ben- 
nett, years ago. That roused my curiosity, 
and I told him to sit down. I said, yes, I 
was the same Milburn. Then this fellow 
wanted to know if we couldn’t have the 
doors closed. I tell you, Flossie, I begun 
to feel nervous. Not that Garbutt could 
hurt us, but—well, I just felt queer. This 
fellow was a very nice-appearing young 
man and used good language. I shut the 
doors, the outside one and the one leading 
into the factory, and he sits down. And 
then—Flossie, I don’t believe it can be 
true. It must be some Smart Aleck trying 
to spring a joke on us.” 

‘“‘Well, what did he say? 
tell me?” cried Mrs. Milburn. 

‘‘He says Enoch Garbutt is going to 
make you and me an allowance of ten 
thousand dollars a month—one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars a year.” 


Can’t you 


RS. MILBURN heard and gazed at 

her husband without the slightest 
tincture of belief. ‘‘Poppycock!”’ she said. 
“Did you come and interrupt my work 
with a nonsensical story like that? It’s 
some fellow sent by members of your lodge 
to have some fun with you. They think 

















they’refunny. You wouldn’t catch women 
going to all that trouble to make fools of 
themselves. My goodness, Del, and you 
flew in here as though the factory was 
burning up. You ought to know better.” 

Delos drew in a deep breath and mopped 
his brow with his handkerchief. ‘Yes, I 
dare say you’re right. Didn’t I tell you it 
might be a practical joke of some kind? 
But ——” 

“But what?” 

Milburn went into the inner breast 
pocket of his coat and brought forth an 
envelope. ‘‘I wouldn’t have put any stock 
in it, Flossie, if it hadn’t been for this.”” He 
took a bank check from the envelope and 
passed it to his wife. ‘“‘ You can see it’s 
drawn on the Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank of Bennett, and that’s old Garbutt’s 
bank. Ten thousand dollars. It’s signed 
by Enoch Garbutt. Of course I don’t 
know his signature. But if that check 
isn’t good somebody stands a chance of 
going to prison and doing their practical 


a 


joking behind the bars for a spell. That’s 
all I say.” 

Mrs. Milburn turned the check over and 
over thoughtfully. Talk is as cheap as 
dried beans, but a check, even if a bad 
one, is at least evidence. ‘‘ Well,’ she said 
finally, “‘you can find out if this is good. 
Couldn’t you telephone to the bank in 
Bennett? It wouldn’t cost such a great 
lot;; 

“I have telephoned. I mean, I’ve put 
in a toll call and asked the operator to get 
me here, at the house. So we'll find out 
pretty quick what’s the answer. Still, if 
it’s a joke, Flossie, I’ll bet this young man 
who talked with me is innocent. He’s 
a high-class fellow, or I’m no judge. He 
uses words like a lawyer, and that’s what 
he says he is. And his card is a nice one— 
listen! That’s our ring, ain’t it? See here, 
Flossie, you answer it. Then, if it’s a joke, 
they won’t even have the satisfaction of 
saying that I took the trouble to tele- 
phone.”’ 


RS. MILBURN went to the tele- 

phone and took down the receiver 
with a trembling hand. ‘Yes, this is Mr. 
Milburn’s house! No, but I’ll speak for 
him. This is Mrs. Milburn. What? Oh, 
is this the Merchants and Farmers’ Bank 
in Bennett? Well, who is this? The 
cashier? Listen, Mr. Milburn—M-i-l- 
b-u-r-n— Bridgeton —has just been given 
a check by a party—for a large sum of 
money—oh, you know all about it? It is? 
I—I—well, that’s all. Thank you.” 

“The check is good, Del,’’ she said sim- 
ply, and sagged into the nearest chair. 

“‘What!’’ shouted Milburn. ‘“Then ——” 
He got no further. For at least a minute 
the couple stared at each other, stupefied, 
speechless. 

It was Mrs. Milburn who recovered 
first. ‘“‘Well, Del,’’ she remarked in a 
businesslike way, “‘if it’s true, it’s true. 
What became of the man you were talking 
with?” 

“He went over to the Eagle House. I 
made an excuse to get away, and I told 
him I'd see him and talk it over right after 
dinner. I didn’t want to seem to take too 
much stock in it, in case it should be a 
fake. I’ll drive right down now and bring 
him up here to dinner, if he hasn’t al- 
ready gone into the dining room. Hadn’t 
I better, Floss?” 

Mrs. Milburn, like a conscientious house- 
keeper, took a quick account of ways and 
means, and decided against it. ‘‘No, you 
can’t bring him here. I couldn’t get any- 
thing nice ready now. You’d better invite 
him here tonight.” 

“He said he was going back to Bennett 
this afternoon, ma.”’ 

“Well, do as you please then, Del. Tele- 
phone me from the hotel, and give me at 
least a half an hour before you bring him.” 

As it happened, Horace Drummey, 
attorney at law, had already sat down at 
table in the Eagle House when Delos Mil- 
burn arrived there. 

“I’m sorry,” apologized Milburn. ‘‘! 
was planning to take you up to the house. 
Sure you’ve got to go back to Bennett 
this afternoon? We’ve got plenty of ac- 
commodations at home. Well, then, I’! 
eat with you down here if you don’t mind, 
and we can talk it over.” 


T DEVELOPED that there was very lit - 
tle to talk over. When Mr. Drummey 
had delivered his first message and ten- 
dered the check, he had done about all he 
was supposed todo. ‘‘ You know what kind 
ofaman Mr. Garbutt is,”’ he told Milburn. 
“I dare say you know him much better 
than I do. I just opened an office in Ben- 
nett two years ago, after Judge Seeley 
died. In fact, Mr. Garbutt was the reason 
for my coming there. I was in the offices 
of Stark, Perkins and Bloodgood, in Walk- 
erville. They are Mr. Garbutt’s trial law- 
yers, you know; but he has a good deal of 
business to be done by a local attorney, so 
I came over at his suggestion. As I say, 
you know Mr. Garbutt perhaps better 
than I do. Candidly, he has not taken me 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Doctors 
recommend 
the square-fold 

diapers « .. 


€, 





to fit them 


“CJT is important that the clothing 

should fit the body,” says Dr. L. 
Emmett Ho rr in writing about little 
babies. 

This applies to the diaper as well as 
the other little garments and explains 
why baby specialists and trained nurses 
are recommending the square-fold diaper. 

It does not bunch, but allows the ac- 
tive little legs plenty of freedom and 
room to exercise. 

Carter's now make bands, with 
special reinforced sides to pin the 
diapers to, that fit this new kind of 
diaper (see diagram below). The same 
adorably soft, fine-textured Carter bands 
which three generations of American 
mothers have chosen to protect the 
tender little bodies of their wee ones. 

The thrifty mother buys Carter’s for 
her children because it is more often 
outgrown than outworn. 


The softest, fluffiest yarns are specially 
knitted to give greatest elasticity. Care- 
ful cut and fit and the most expert sew- 
ing enable Carter’s bands and shirts to 
stand daily laundering without losing 
their silky texture, their comfortable 
hygienic fit. There are no knotty or 
bunchy tapes to be lost in washing, and 
all buttons are cushioned from bodily 
contact. 

These little garments come in every 
weight and fabric needed to keep baby 
comfy in all weathers and all climates, 
shirts either single or double-breasted. 


Write for free booklet 


Written by an authority who tells 
how baby should be clothed. Ad- 
dress The William Carter Com- 
pany, Needham Heights, Mass. 


Carter's 


AEG YS PAT OFF 


Shirts and Bands for babies 


Doctors recommend folding the diaper once down 
the middle. It is pulled between baby’s legs and 
fastened on either side 
through the special re- 
inforcements on the 
| and (a patented Car- 
‘| ter feature) and again 
| at the side of the leg. 
(See below) 


AOE BE 
sage 








If you prefer the 
three-corner diaper, 
Carter’s bands come 
with front and rear 
tabs. (See above) 
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into his confidence about this matter. You 
are a relative of his, I dare say?”’ 

“Why, not exactly,” replied Delos 
warily. He had no intention of being 
pumped by this young man, who was him- 
self clearly puzzled by his own errand. 

Over the coffee Mr. Drummey made 
another attempt to enlighten himself. 
“Mrs. Milburn is perhaps related to Mr. 
Garbutt?”’ 

Delos dodged that one, and in turn 
asked a question which had been craving 
for utterance for some time. ‘‘Did he— 
did Mr. Garbutt say whether the—er— 
the allowance was to be—that is, a per- 
manent thing?” 

“I supposed so. Do you know any- 
thing to the contrary?” It was clear now 
to Delos Milburn that the attorney was 
as curious as himself, and as ignorant. 
Indeed, Mr. Drummey, seeing how mat- 
ters stood, declared himself frankly. “I’ve 
nothing further to say about this, Mr. 
Milburn, until Mr. Garbutt sees fit to in- 
form me. Now, you can speak to me with 
perfect confidence. If there’s anything 
you think I should know, anything that 
would let me help you more intelligently, 
I suggest you use your best judgment 
about telling me.” 


i HY, I don’t know that I have any- 

thing to say,” was the answer. “‘T’ll 
tell you, Mr. Drummey, I’d better talk 
with Mr. Garbutt himself. There are 
things I could say, but I don’t know as 
he would like to have me say them to 
anyone else. Did he seem to be expecting 
me up to see him?” 

“He didn’t say. You’ve been in com- 
munication with him recently?” 

‘Why, I saw him last November for a 
short time. Did he tell you—anything 
about that?” 

“Not a word.” 

“There was one other thing,” asked 
Milburn finally, his voice trembling a little 
in spite of his best efforts. “‘Did Mr. 
Garbutt mention anything to do with Mr. 
Quint?” 

“Quint? No, Who is Mr. Quint? Oh, 
your partner, isn’t he? I remember now.” 

“Oh, never mind then. I just thought 
he might have.” 

‘Well, I’m quite in the dark about this, 
Mr. Milburn,” said the visitor when they 
parted at the hotel door. “But I'll see 
you in Bennett, no doubt, before long. 
I’ll be glad to serve you as well as I can. 
At any rate, let me congratulate you. 
It’s a stroke of fortune that doesn’t come 
to many of us. I don’t doubt you’ve 
earned it. People get just about what 
they’ve worked for, in this world, I’ve 
noticed.” 

“You never said a truer word, Mr. 
Drummey,” replied Milburn. “I'll see 
you again before long.” 


HEN Delos arrived back home his 

wife was waiting for him in the door- 
way. “ There’s nothing more to tell, Floss,” 
he explained. “It’s just where it was. 
The check is good, and it looks like light- 
ning had struck us. The young fellow is 
Garbutt’s tame lawyer, but Garbutt 
doesn’t let him know too much about 
his business. Isn’t that just like him 
though? You ought to have heard him 
trying to pump me. But I couldn’t have 
told him anything, even if I’d wanted to. 


' All there is to it is this, Floss: Something 


has happened to Enoch. He hasn’t a 
chick nor a child, and ——”’ 

“He’s got religion,” burst out Mrs. 
Milburn. “‘Don’t you see it, Del? Why, 
it was the first thing that came to me. It 
isn’t the first time such things have hap- 
pened. He’s been living all to himself, 
mean and grasping and cruel, all these 
years, and something has come over him. 
You mark my word, Del, he’s had a vi- 
sion, or something. Perhaps he’s been at 
death’s door. And it all came back to 
him what he did to us and the Quints ——”” 

“‘But he hasn’t done anything for the 
Quints, Floss! At least, Mr. Drummey— 
that’s the lawyer—never even heard of 


them before he saw our sign on the fac- 
tory. If Enoch had mentioned them, 
Drummey would remember. How do you 
account for that?”’ 

Mrs. Milburn had her answer, which 
she gave deliberately. ‘Well, it was you 
he wronged mostly, Del. You can’t deny 
that. Tom didn’t have to quit his job 
just because you were discharged. Now, 
isn’t that explained? Enoch says to him- 
self, ‘The Quints could have stayed here 
if they liked, but it was the Milburns I 
did the wrong to.’”’ 








é 











Milburn stroked his forehead contem- 
platively. ‘I wouldn’t be surprised, ma, 
if you were guessing pretty near the 
truth. I’ve heard of those things too. 
There may have been a revival meeting 
in Bennett. I’ve read of people getting 
so worked up they went home and sold 
out everything and gave to the poor. 
But,” he added with candor, ‘‘I can’t see 
Enoch doing it, I must admit.” 

“The harder the wood, the easier split, 
my father used to say.” 

“Ten thousand dollars a month!”’ mur- 
mured Milburn dreamily. ‘Ma, it can’t 
be possible. One hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars a year! Why, that’s the 
interest on’’—he took a pencil and paper 
from his pocket and began to figure— 
“why, even at 5 per cent, that’s the 
interest on almost two million dollars and 
a half. No, that’s wrong. No, that’s 
right. It’s the same as being a millionaire 
twice over and more. I can’t believe it, 
Floss.” 


HE husband sprang up, clasped her in 

his arms and kissed her. “I’m gladder 
for your sake than mine. You’ve stood by 
me through thick and thin. If I am any- 
thing, you’ve made me. By thunder, if this 
thing is true you’ll never do another day’s 
housework as long as youlive. You’ll never 
go into a kitchen again. You’ll ——” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, dear.”” She was 
clasping him tightly and stroking his hair. 
““You know I couldn’t live without being 
busy. Why, I love housework. I love to 
cook. I’d be miserable to think of getting 
up in the morning without a day’s work 
before me. It isn’t that I’m thinking of, 
Del. It’s the children, and the feeling 
that—that we can have what we want if 
we want it; and the children needn’t go 
through what we’ve been through; and 
you, Del, you can do what you want to.” 

“Well, let’s come back to earth a min- 
ute, sweetheart,” said Milburn. ‘‘There’s 
one big point we’ve got to consider. If it 
proves that Enoch Garbutt is doing this 
to right the wrong he did us, then we 
ought to share with the Quints. Don’t 
forget for a minute, ma, that those people 
have been as true as steel. Yes, sir, I’d 
trust my life to Tom Quint, and so he 
would his to me. 

“Anything that’s ours ought to be theirs 
in a case like this.” 

““Why, of course we want to act right, 
Del. Of course. Did you think I’d be 
against that? Only there’s no need of 
making any hasty decisions. We’d better 
not say a word about this to them or even 
to Arthur and Myrtle, until we know 
more about it.” 

“That’s right. That’s settled, sure.” 

“‘And then we can decide, Del. You 
don’t suppose I don’t want to do some- 
thing for the Quints, do you?” 

“IT know you do, Floss.” 


At supper that night the extraordinary 
elation of the parents was not unnoticed 
by the two children. 

“‘Say, what’s come over dad, mother?” 
asked Arthur. “He acts as if somebod, 


had died and left him a million dollars. ¥ 
And you're all set up about something ' 


too. Got a lot of new customers today, 
dad?” 

“T haven’t been working, sonny. I’v« 
been thinking, most of the day, and talk- 
ing the rest.” 

“Your father has some new ideas about 
the future, Arthur,’”’ said Mrs. Milburn, 
with a sly look at her husband. 

At three o’clock next morning, Mrs. 
Milburn nudged her husband. “Del! 
Are you asleep?” 

“Sleep? No, I haven’t slept a wink 
yet, Floss. Have you? My mind just 
turns over and turns over.” 


“T’ve just been lying here, thinking, 


Del. You know, there may have been 
some reason we don’t know about, as to 
why Enoch didn’t give the Quints any- 
thing.” 

“Well, I don’t know what it could be.” 

“But there must be something.”’ 

“Well, what of it, Floss? What are you 
thinking of?” 

“T was thinking this, Del: We can’t be 
too hasty about what we do for them. If 
it so happens that Enoch had a special 
reason not to do anything for the Quints, 
and we went ahead and divided with 
them, or anything like that, he mightn’t 
ever forgive us. He might—well, there’s 
no telling what he might do.” 

“‘T hadn’t thought of that, Floss. We’ve 
certainly got to consider it.”” Somehow 
that consideration offered such a relief 
to both of them that they were soon 
asleep. V 


HILE Delos Milburn and his wife 

sat at the breakfast table in the 
morning, stifling their desire to discuss 
the most important event of their lives, 
lest Myrtle should enter the room sud- 
denly and learn the secret prematurely, 
the telephone rang. 

It was Mr. Stubbs, Myrtle’s employer. 
“All right, I'll see what I can do about 
it,” said Mr. Milburn, at the close of the 
conversation. 

“It’s Stubbs,”’ Delos told his wife. “‘He 
says he can’t have Myrt getting to the 
office so late. He says she’s been from 
half an hour to an hour and a half late 
every morning for two weeks. He says 
he has no complaint against her work, but 
he thinks she ought to put a little less 
time on moving pictures and dancing, and 
she’d be worth more to him. You better 
tell her to hustle down here and get to 
the office as soon as possible, ma.” 

“T hear her dressing,”’ replied Mrs. Mil- 
burn, with a flush of color in her cheeks. 
“But Stubbs isn’t going to lord it over 
my girl, Del. What if she is a little late 
getting in? And it’s none of his business 
whether she goes to the movies or not. 
There’s plenty of good firms want ste- 
nographers besides his.” 

“But it isn’t business, ma,” protested 
Delos seriously. ‘‘I’d feel the same wa\ 
about it. Besides, I heard you sayin; 
just the other day that she ought to be or: 
time.” 

“But that was before—before yester- 
day, darling,” replied Mrs. Milburn dryly. 
“I’m not so sure I care whether Myrt 
goes down to Stubbs’ any more now 
That’s why I let her oversleep this morn 
ing.” 


ELOS looked a bit troubled. ‘“! 

wouldn’t be-so hasty about this, ma. 
There’s a lot of things we don’t know yet. 
Besides, we’ve often said that even if w« 
had barrels of money, we would have our 
children learn some useful trade or work. 
just the same, for the discipline of it. | 
hope you won’t let Arthur get in the habit 
of being slack. Art has the making of 4 
mighty good business man in him. His 
only fault is that he’s a little lazy and 
Soa concentrate enough. It would be 

a pee 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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; HAT youth can longer 
be retained, as experts 
know and urge, is proved 
on all sides today. It is be- 
ing done by women evety- 
where. Start now with the 
simple skin care printed 
P at the right. The result in 
oo youthful charm and skin' 
bay clearness will amaze you. 
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) ODERN mothers have learned not to 
look their part. Competing in youthful 


» allure with daughters of debutante age, they 
*s§ prove that charm no longer admits the limi- 


tation of years. 

That is because protective skin care has be- 
come the rule of the day. Natural ways have 
supplanted the oo aging, artificial ways of 
yesterday. It’s been pa lene that Youth 
can be safeguarded. 

The following rule is probably credited with 
more youthful complexions, past the thirties 
and into the forties, than any other method 
known. Leading beauty experts agree that skin 
beauty starts with skin cleanliness, pores that 
have been kept healthfully clean. In fairness to 
yourself, try this, with the softening lather of 
olive and palm oils as blended in Palmolive. 


Do this for one week 
Mark the difference that comes 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather 
softly into the skin. Rinse thoroughly 
first with warm water, then with cold. 
If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream —that is all. 







Proud to say 
This is Mother’ 


The reward that comes to 
many mothers—unconscious 
tribute from the younger 
generation to the woman 
who has retained her youth 


Do this regularly, and particularly in the eve- 
ning. Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They must be 
washed away. If not removed, they clog the 
pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads and 
disfigurements often follow. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, 
or one represented as of olive and palm oils, 
is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what it 
does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 


week makes. 2. ap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm, and the coconut palm—and no 
other fats whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is—for palm 
and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive its 
natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 









: Palmolive S is untouched b 
Retail 10c ee hesdteantl con bankike 


wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 
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THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





OMETIME AGO WE MADE an 
S investigation among 
women—sought to discover 
what they liked best about 
this Overland Six. 


What we learned was 
nothing short of remarkable 
—it throws a new light upon 
present-day motor car prefer- 
ences. 


Out of 1024 replies re- 
ceived from one city, 863 women stressed the 
tremendous power of this car. 





“Its wonderful performance sold me,” said one 
owner. “It is by far the most enjoyable car I have 
ever driven.” 


“Its delightful comfort,” said another, “easy 
handling and the Overland reputation.” 


18% bought this car on beauty alone . . . without 
even a demonstration. 15% said that value was its 
greatest feature. “Overland offered more for the 


money than any other car I considered.” 


Today over 100,000 Overland Sixes are in use. 
And sales are multiplying at the rate of 1500 cars 
every week. 


Surely no car could hold this pinnacle place in the 
favor of American women, unless sheer merit put it 
there. 


What you get in this world-famous Six 


This big, sturdy Six will out-pull, out-run and out- 
perform anything else of its size, or weight, or price-class. 


It is a car of exceptional comfort. The big, broad 
doors are 321% inches wide. You can get in or out 
with the utmost ease. 


Seats are wide, luxuriously comfortable. There 
are more cubic feet of space inside than in any car of 
this price ... with plenty of room for five full-size 
passengers. Room to stretch your legs without feel- 
ing cramped or crowded. 


The distinguished, smart looking Overland Six you 
see in the illustration above is not a chance result. 
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Every line, every curve and contour 
is the result of painstaking craftsmanship and study. 


An artist created it. 


Frankly, we took the 18 best cars of America and Europe 
and combined their salient features in this new-type 


Overland Six. 


Women revel in its unobtrusive smartness, its beautiful 
Velour upholstery and attractive fitments. It has all the 
little features you'll surely love. In justice to yourself, see 
this wonderful car. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


OVERLAND SIX 


A482 women told us 


about this remarkable car 


Read 


what these 
women 
say 


“It is by far the most power- 
ful car I have ever driven 

. easy to handle, agile in 
traffic . . . the wonderful 
performance of the Overland 
Six is a great delight to me.” 


\Y 


“‘T have always owned 
expensive cars, but I can 
truthfully say my Overland 
Six is by far the most en- 
joyable car I have ever 
driven. It is exceptionally 
comfortable ... very power- 
ful . . . and certainly one 
of the most beautiful cars 
on the road today.” 


\Y 


“The value of the Overland 
Six appealed most strongly 
to me. We looked at many 
cars before actually making 
up our minds, and for fine 
quality at low price we de- 
cided on the Overland.” 
\Y 

The new Willys Finance 
Plan means less money 
down, smaller monthly pay- 
ments; and the lowest 
credit-cost in the industry. 


We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice. 


935 


to.b. factory 
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“Qh, Arthur’s different,” was the bland 


retort. “Arthur’s a man. But you don’t 
mean to tell me, Del, that if you’re going 
to have such an income as—as seems— 


you'd let your daughter work in an office, 
meeting men of all kinds, and young fools 
who may turn her head.” 

“Well, Charlie Voshell isn’t a young 
fool,” persisted the father stubbornly. 
“T like the style of that young fellow, and 
I hoped she’d cut out some of the other 
whippersnappers and devote herself to 
him, if she’s inclined to be serious.” 

“T should look higher than Charlie 
Voshell,” was the determined verdict. 
“I don’t say he isn’t a decent fellow, but 
if Myrt is going ——” 

“T wish you wouldn’t dwell on that too 
much, ma. It makes me feel afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 


‘! ELL, I don’t know. Just afraid. 

Maybe I’ve been working my head 
off so long, scraping a living, that I’m 
afraid of having my head turned—of all 
of us having our heads turned.” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Del. As 
for Myrt, this is her last week at Stubbs’. 
She’s got to go to school.” 

“School !’’ cried Milburn, aghast. “‘ Are 
you joking, ma? Why, she’s been through 
high school.” 

“There are schools which give a polish 
to girls who are going to occupy a certain 
position, dear. Don’t you think any more 
about it. Leave it to me. Hush! Here 
she comes now.” : 

Myrtle, all unaware of the approaching 
end of her servitude at the typewriter 
desk, snatched a sleepy and belligerent 
cup of coffee and portion of scrambled 
eggs, and was off for the job. Her mother 
gave her a bit of parting advice. 

“Tf Mr. Stubbs should say anything 
about your being late, Myrtie, don’t 
answer him back, or be saucy. Just be 
good-natured. If you should happen to 
leave there, you want to leave on friendly 
terms, you know.” 

“You're putting it into her head,"’ pro- 
tested Milburn helplessly. ‘“‘Go slow on 
that, Floss.” . 

Mrs. Milburn did not answer. Instead, 
she sat, reflective, with a smile upon her 
lips. 

“Well, anyway, I’ve got to do some- 
thing about old Garbutt ——”’ 

“Del, I don’t think it’s necessary to 
call him old Garbutt, do you?” asked the 
wife sweetly. ‘‘Considering is 

“But the old devil made me —— 
Milburn’s ancient sense of the injustice 
committed upon him swept him off his 
feet for a moment. Then he recovered 
and said: ‘‘You’re right, Floss. He’s 
turned a new page of the book, and so 
should we. Forgive and forget, I suppose. 
No, I shouldn’t call him old Garbutt, of 
course. But if he gave me all the money 
. the world I don’t know as I could like 

im. 





” 


“\7OU don’t have to like him, Del. And 
yet I’m not sure but we may change 
our minds about that too. If a man sees 
his sin and tries to make an honest effort 
to be good, you can’t help respecting him. 
And this thing may change him abso- 
lutely. Well, what were you going to say?”’ 
“T was thinking I had better send him a 
telegram that I’m coming up to Bennett 
to see him. He’ll be expecting me, of 
course, Now, do you think I’d better get 
some new clothes, or wear what I have? 
My blue suit is good, but of course it 
isn’t new.” 

Mrs. Milburn was thoughtful. She 
said at last: ‘There are two ways of 
looking at it, Del. If you put on a span- 
new suit he may think you are already 
making the money fly. But then, on the 
other hand, you ought to look as prosper- 
ous and nice as you can. But, another 
way of looking at it ——” 

“Say, ma,” burst out Delos, “it looks 
already as though we were dancing to his 
fiddie, doesn’t it? We're not selling our 





“Now, Delos,” said Mrs. Milburn 
sternly, “‘if you are going up there in that 
frame of mind you’d better not go at all. 
Enoch has his rights, as well as we do. 
He has the right to expect consideration 
of his feelings. You wear your blue suit, 
Del. I’ll press it up nicely. And do get 
into a different frame of mind, darling. 
Don’t keep thinking about what’s past. 
Think of what is.” 

In answer to his telegram Milburn re- 
ceived the brief but satisfactory answer: 


Come any time convenient. If I am not 


here, ask for Mr. Barker. | 
ENOCH GARBUTT. 


“Oh, if I could only go with you, Del!”’ 
sighed Mrs. Milburn as she gave one last 
touch to her husband’s cravat and sent 
him on his way. “I’ve never wanted to 
see Bennett from that day till now. But 
of course it’s best for you to go alone. 
But don’t forget to ask him to come to 
see us, Del. And for goodness’ sake, don’t 
bring up the past!” 

Enoch Garbutt was not at the Mer- 
chants and Farmers’ Bank. They did not 
know when he would be in. 

“Tam Delos Milburn, of Bridgeton.” 

He could see the flurry of interest and 
curiosity which came into the face behind 
the teller’s window. ‘‘Oh, yes, Mr. Mil- 
burn. Glad to see you, sir. Of course we 
know—you wired ——”’ 

““Yes,’’ acknowledged the visitor, and 
then discreetly remained aloof. 

“*Perhaps you’d like tosee Mr. Barker?”’ 

“Yes, I would,” said Delos. “Is he 
here?” 

“No, sir; but if you’ll go over to the 
woolen-mill office you’ll find him there.” 


R. BARKER greeted the fortunate 
stranger with a deference and con- 
sideration which were unmistakable and 
gladdening. ‘‘So you are Mr. Milburn? 
It’s a pleasure to meet you. Mr. Garbutt 
is away for the day, but I’m to show you 
through the plants, and give you a clear 
idea of the Garbutt properties.” 
Delos Milburn’s heart stopped dead for 
a moment, and then resumed its work at a 
thumping pace. He was aware of the fact 
that the blood was pouring into his head, 
that his face was aflame. ‘A clear idea of 
the Garbutt properties!”” What did that 
mean? “Show you through the plants!” 











Why should he be shown through the 
plants, unless —— He dared not think 
of it! 

“By the way, Mr. Milburn,” said the 
other man, “I’ve a letter here from Mr. 
Garbutt for you.”’ He took a sealed en- 
velope from his pocket and gave it to 
Delos. 

It was not till he was again on the 
train, and some distance from Bennett, 
that Milburn dared let himself look at the 
message. It was concise, unemotional and 
capable of no misconstruction: 


Mr. DELOS MILBURN: 

Sir: The allowance for yourself and wife 
will be posted by the Merchants and Farm- 
ers’ Bank on the first of each month. In 
spending this money you need not consider 


my habits or imagine my wishes. It is en- 
tirely your own business. It will hardly be 
necessary for you to communicate with me. 
If any unforeseen incident should arise, which 
is unlikely, all details will be handled prop- 
erly by Mr. Barker. 

Yours very truly, 


ENOCH GARBUTT. 


When Mrs. Milburn saw this letter she 
smiled knowingly. ‘‘Enoch was in Ben- 
nett all the time you were there. I know 
it, Del. Don’t you see, he is ashamed to 
meet you?” 

“T think you’re right, ma. Funny it 
didn’t occur to me. But it sounds reason- 
able. Of course, if he had wanted to see 
me, he could have done it. Well, I’m glad 
he didn’t. I wouldn’t have known how to 
act. I couldn’t honestly tell him I liked 
him. Anyway, it’s settled. There’s only 
one thing bothering me now.” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded. “I think I 
know.” 

“Yes; the Quints. We’ve got to tell 
them. We’ll go over there tonight if 
they’ve got no other plans.” 


HEY all gathered that night, in the 

Quint living room. Tom Quint was 
cheery and friendly as usual, though he 
looked rather fagged out after having done 
both his own and Milburn’s work for two 
days. The time had come. 

Delos cleared his throat and began 
slowly and dramatically: “‘Tom, we came 
over tonight to tell you something that 
will be the biggest surprise of your life. 
Floss and I haven’t got over the wallop 
yet. It doesn’t seem possible; but there’s 
no doubt about it. Enoch Garbutt ig 

““You don’t mean to tell me he’s dead?” 
burst in Tom. 

“No. That isn’t it. I won’t keep you 
guessing, old man. Enoch has had a 
change of heart. He is going to make 
Floss and me an allowance of ten thousand 
dollars a month for the rest of our lives— 
or his life, I don’t know which.” 

“Sho!” replied Tom Quint, with a grin. 
“You don’t mean that, Del! What’s the 
joke?”” Mrs. Quint laughed quietly and 
mechanically, like a good-natured audi- 
ence paying tribute to the honest efforts 
of the comedian. 

“‘ Aw, I knew it was some kind of apple- 
sauce,” cried Myrtle tartly. “Popper, 
I think you could have done better than 
that if you’d given more thought to it.” 

“You be quiet, Myrt!’’ said her mother 
sharply. “It’s true, Sadie. It’s just as 
Del says. We’re not trying to fool you. 
Go on, dear.” 





ELOS continued. ‘As ma says, it’s 

true. What the reason is, we -don’t 
know. All we know is that it’s happened, 
and it looks as though Enoch was trying 
to square himself.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then 
Tom Quint, reading in the eyes of his 
partner that he was entirely serious, 
sprang up and thrust forth a hand. “Del, 
if it’s really so—I mean, if Garbutt means 
it, I’m glad. I’m more than glad. I’m 
tickled to death. But ten thousand dol- 
lars a month! Did you say a month?” 

At this point young Chester Quint, 
who had been drinking it all in wide 
eared, piped in with a shrill question 
which was perfectly logical. But it wasa 
question which no other person in the 
room would have dreamed of asking, in 
that mixed company. “Well,” cried 
Chester, “‘if old Garbutt wanted to make 
up for what he did to Uncle Del, why 
didn’t he make up for what he did to 
father?” 

“Oh, keep quiet, sonny,’”’ ordered Tom 
Quint quickly, the redness of his own 
cheeks matching that of Delos Milburn. 

The sheer honesty of Milburn saved the 
situation. ‘‘No, Chester is right, Tom,” 
he said soberly. “It’s the first question I 
asked myself. It doesn’t seem right; and 
it isn’t right. I don’t know why. There’s 
something. But I can’t very well ask 
him, can I?” 

“Well, anyway,” put in Arthur briskly, 
“IT guess dad will look out for you folks 
anyway. Won’t you, dad?” 





Paint These 
Lovely Things 


Yourself 
‘For Proftt and Pleasure 
























Earn money at home, this fas- 
cinating new way, in spare 
time —through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the na- 
tional organization of artistic 
home-workers! 


> HIS is the most de- 
ey lightful work you could 
imagine; you will enjoy 
every minute you devote 
to it. Many people do it 
solely for the artistic 
pleasure they get in creat- 
ing beautiful things. But 
it also pays surprisingly 
well, for there is an enor- 
mous demand for art nov- 
elties. Many of our mem- 
bers make $20 to $50 a 
week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from 
small beginnings. 


Think of decorating a 
pair of candlesticks, for 
example, requiring only 
an hour’s work, and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00. What 
other work could be so 
interesting, and pay so 
well? 


No Special Ability 
Needed 


The codperative association of 
home-makers known as Fireside In- 
dustries now has openings for a lim- 
ited number of new members. This 
is your opportunity. Find out how 
you can secure a membership. The 
work is easily learned, 
and a perfect joy to do. 


You have only to fol- 
low the simple directions 
given by Gabriel Andre 
Petit, the Art Director, 
and you can easily learn 
the latest methods of 
decorating wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, 
novelty painted furni- 
ture, book-ends, greeting 
cards, batikand other lovely 
objects of art. Through Mr. 
Petit’s perfected system,the 
work becomes extremely 
simple, and you are fur- 
nished a complete outfit of 
materials; worth at least 
$10.00, without extra cost. 
You can start making 
money almost at once. 





READ! 


““Made $14.00 one 
afternoon doing lit- 
tle odd things over.”’ 





‘Have started a sav- 
ings account just to Money Back 
see what I can do— Guarantee 


was surprised to find 
I had taken in 
$300.00.” 


What thousands of others 
are doing in Fireside Indus- 
tries, you also can do. 
sure are we of your success in 
this fascinating work, that we 
guarantee to refund your 
money in full if, after com- 
pleting your instruction, you 
are not entirely pleased. You 
take no risk whatever. 





“T have had a big 
day today, cashed 
in nearly $100.00.” 





“This is the greatest hs 
work I have ever Beautiful Book 
done—it is simply FREE 


wonderful! I have 
sold numbers of 
things, and have or- 
ders ahead for many 
more. Again, thank 
you for this wonder- 
ful work!”’ 


The beautiful Book of Fire- 
side Industries, illustrated in 
color, explains all about this 
new way to earn money at 
home. It will be sent you, ab- 
solutely FREE and without 
obligation. Just mail the cou- 
pon, or write, enclosing 2c 
stamp to help pay postage. 
But do this at once, while 
jpeni for new members 














are available. 














 —? FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. 42-K ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside Industries, 
which explains how I may earn money at home by decorat- 
ing art novelties; also particulars of your money back 
guarantee and special coéperative privi! 


Name. 





(Write plainly in pencil) 


Address. 








City State 











Every-day dirt danger— 
Every-day PROTECTION 


THAT YOUNGSTER of yours puts 
in a mighty busy and eventful 
day. Into everything. Explor- 
ing everywhere. Trooping in at 
supper time with the dirt of 
seven counties grimed into his 
hands and face. 

No matter! Lifebuoy antisep- 
tic cleanness wins against this 
every-day danger to his precious 
health. 

Splash! The spigot’s turned 
on. The bubbly, foamy lather 
is doing its work. No mere 
surface cleaning. It goes right 
down into the pores—getting 
rid of every speck of dirt and 
danger. 

Of course, you feel safe with 
Lifebuoy—free from worry. 


Childhood epidemics lose much 






Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


of their terror. Colds less fre- 
quent. The infection that 
threatenssmallcutsand bruises 
becomes of little importance. 

And how soothing Lifebuoy 
is to red, roughened little hands 
—grimy knees. How the skin 
glows after a bath—satiny, vi- 
brant—pores unclogged, breath- 
ing—complexion clear and pink. 
And how gloriously clean he 
looks and feels. 

If you haven’t adopted Life- 
buoy protection begin now. 
Remember— when youngsters 
keep well, mothers stay young. 

Put Lifebuoy into every soap- 
rack in the house. Use it your- 
self. Once you start, you will 
never willingly be without it. 


the Heats Doctor 


OY 
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Mrs. Milburn, sitting beside her son, 
managed to get her left foot upon Arthur’s 
right one, and pressed it telegraphically. 

But Arthur was no miser with his 
father’s sudden wealth. He looked to- 
ward Edie exultingly, and went on: 
“Edie, if we don’t wake up and find this 
is all bunkerino, I guess we'll all be on 
Easy Street, eh?” 

“Arthur,’” Mrs. Milburn was forced to 
say sternly, “your father will manage 
this without your help. Tom and Sadie 
know your father, and they know what 
kind of a man he is.” 

Delos nodded gravely. ‘‘We didn’t get 
acquainted yesterday, did we, Tom? 
We’ve proved our friendship on plain 
bread and butter, eh, Tom?”’ 

“Are you going to accept Mr. Gar- 
butt’s money, Uncle Del?” asked Edith 
Quint suddenly. 

All eyes fell upon her simultaneously. 
They did not even give her credit for 
suddenly losing her reason. It was as- 
sumed to be a pleasantry. 

“Well, I did think of it, little girl,’”’ re- 
plied Delos mock-seriously. ‘Why? Did 
you think I’d better not? What would you 
do, Edie?” 

“‘She’d tell him to take back his gold, 
wouldn’t you, Edie?” suggested Arthur 
gayly, as a bit of facetious irony. 

“T don’t know,” was the a 
reply, with a thoughtful . 
smile. “‘I don’t know that 
I have that much cour- 
age.”’ Then, seeing that 
she had somehow man- 
aged to give Milburn an 
unpleasant turn of 
thought, she went over 
to him and put her arms 
around his broad shoul- 
ders, and said: ‘‘Please 
don’t mind what I said, Uncle 
Del. You'll do the wise thing, 
I’m sure.” 

On the way home Myrtle said to her 
brother triumphantly: ‘‘ Well, Art, what 
did I tell you the other night? If the 
world was jam full of oranges, Edie would 
hunt around for a lemon to hand you.” 


VI 


EXT morning Milburn started the 

day with such alacrity that he forgot 
to take his sample case with him when he 
left the house. So, after doing a little 
routine work at the office, he returned to 
get it. To his surprise, he found Myrtle 
comfortably ensconced at the breakfast 
table in a kimono and boudoir cap. 

“Well, what’s this, Myrt? It’s half- 
past nine. You'll get another call-down 
from Stubbs. What’s the matter any- 
way?” 

“‘T’m not going to work today, popper,” 
was the calm reply. ‘‘Did you expect me 
to, popper?” 

“‘Expect you to? Why, I should think 
you’d expect yourself to. You'll get fired, 
Myrt; that’s what’ll happen to you.” 

Myrtle rose, beaming brightly upon her 
father, danced over to him and threw her 
arms around his neck. “Aw, darling 
popper, you aren’t going to make little 
Myrtie work in that stuffy old office any 
more, are you? What’s the use of having 
a lot of money, if you’ve ——”’ 

“Floss,” cried the determined father, 
putting his daughter gently but firmly 
away, ‘“‘you talk with this girl of ours. I 
haven’t got time to fool with her this 
morning. You tell her not to build any 
brick houses with money she hasn’t seen.” 

Milburn rushed out, dashed into his 
waiting car and sped to the office. It was 
his conviction that he would do the biggest 
day’s business he had ever done. He felt 
the persuasion of unlimited powers today. 


ELOS MILBURN started his selling 

with a rush, using his automobile to go 
from one town to another. His customers, 
the early ones, had never seen him so buoy- 
ant, so irresistible. And this vigor lasted 
until noon. But when he arose from the 
table in a hotel about thirty miles from 
Bridgeton, he felt that his power had 
oozed away. All during the meal, when 








ei: 


he wanted to be checking up on the a(ter- 
noon’s work, he could think of nothing but 
Garbutt; of that visit with Barker; of the | 
trip through the mills in Bennett; of the | 
tacit understanding that the ten thousand 
a month was really only the forerunner of 
something greater to come. He fought 
against these straying emotions. He took 
out his memorandum book and tried to | 
tick off the successful morning visits. In- 
stead, he found himself figuring, to be | 
certain, the amount of capital, at 5 per 
cent, which would produce an income of 
ten thousand dollars a month. 

Then, apropos of nothing, the idea of 
golf slipped into his mind. Golf, of all | 
things! He and Tom Quint had laughed 
and joked together at the spectacle of 
grown men going along in boys’ knickers, 
carrying ridiculous-looking clubs. One 
day Ernest Hazeltine, the wealthy part 
owner of the Hazeltine Forging Works of 
Bridgeton, had come into the Milburn and 
Quint office to ask Delos if he wouldn’t be 
a charter member of the golf club they | 
were about to form in their town, an invi- | 





ty 


tation he declined. 


INCE that time the idea of golf had | 
never occurred to Milburn, except that | 

he had grinned in a superior way when 
passing a links. Now he found 

himself saying: ‘‘ Well, if I 
ever did go in for golf, it 
wouldn’t be in a place like 





Bridgeton. I'd fly a lit- 
tle higher than that.” 

The golf illusion van- ; at 
ished after a while, , ¢ 
Milburn sat in the tod 
lobby of the hotel, . 
smoking his second f 
cigar. He had dallied | 
away a full hour of pre- : 
cious selling time. But now 


he knew that he was done for 
the day. He was dreaming 
again. This time it was about Mrs. Mil- 
burn. He saw her “‘entertaining.’’ The 
conception of social entertainment, as a 
whole, was pretty cloudy in Milburn’s 
mind. Heknew that the big bugs had after- 
noon bridges and poured tea, and there 
was one wealthy family in Bridgeton which 
hired a string orchestra on such occasions. 
What rubbish! Yet Flossie had worked 
terribly hard, as his helpmeet. They were 
no longer young. 

Floss was a handsome woman; perhaps 
she was at her best now. Gowned in some- 
thing elegant, with jewels at the neck, she 
would make them all sit up. For himself, 
he didn’t care. He’d rather play a quiet 
game of cribbage with Tom Quint. No 
dress suit for him. 

““What’s the matter with me anyway?” 
growled Milburn to himself. ‘‘I ought to 
be out working the trade. Here I am 
sitting here blowing bubbles.” 

But he lighted another cigar, the third. 
He did not rise. And this time he had the 
deadening sense of being caught and en- 
meshed in an invisible net. The certainty 
hovered over him, swooped once or twice, 
and finally seized him with a relentless 
grip, that he was all through with selling 
potato chips and salt-water taffy. 


ATURALLY Delos did not admit to 
himself at once that this was so. He 
struggled against it all the way home in the 
automobile. He fought against it so en- 
grossedly that several times on the road 
only the excited honk of other drivers 
woke him to the fact that he was on the 
wrong side of the highway. But he knew 
that it was a losing fight. His future was 
arranged for him. He seemed to have no 
say in the matter now. 
“Ma, you had more sense about it than 
I had,” Delos admitted when he was 
greeted by his wife expectantly at the 
side door of his home. She had been 
patiently waiting for the sound of his 
motor in the yard. ‘‘ Yes, give me a kiss, 
ma. That’s right. You saw it plainer than 
I did. This thing is going to change the | 
whole layout for us. We’ve gone on a new 
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The Lapy Diana MANNERS 


at the Polo matches at Meadowbrook 
Country Club, Westbury, L. I., her 
delicate skin receiving the full force of 
the afternoon sunshine. “I know,” 
she says, “that every woman can have 
afresh, undimmed complexion if she'll 
keep it supple and protected by the 


Pona’s method.” 
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The PrincessE MATCHABELLI 


in sports costume on the beach at 
Southampton, Long Island. She says: 
“T have been much impressed by the 
way American women do not allow the 
effects of exposure to mar their com- 
plexions. Women everywhere can ac- 
quire the same perfection with the use 


of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


The Two Creams which keep the most delicate skins exquisitely supple and 
fresh the summer through, protected from sun and wind for hours on end. 


WHAT KIND OF SKIN WILL YOU HAVE 
AT THE END OF SUMMER? 


Burnep, coarsENED, ROUGH? Or fair, smooth 
and soft? 


You wouldn’t deliberately choose the first if 
you could have the second, would you? Yet, by 
neglect through the long hot summer, that’s 
exactly what it comes to. 


Sunburn has a certain charm —if you can keep 
it within bounds. But blush-rose, before you know 
it, turns beet-red. A golden tan is a stunning ac- 
companiment to the sports costume. But all too 
quickly it thickens your skin, makes it dry and 
leathery. And later you’ll have to reckon with 
the inevitable faded yellow aftermath. 


Bur THere 1s A wAy—a way the smart women of 
the social world pursue—to keep that glowing 
vitality, that vigorous look of a young healthy 
skin, just the becoming part of sunburn and tan, 
without the coarsening and deep burning. 


Two delicate, fragrant, fluffy Creams will keep 
your skin safe and unharmed by sun and wind. 
Let their fine oils refresh and soothe and cool your 
skin, keep it supple, smooth, protected. They’re 
all you need—these Creams made by Pond’s—if 
you use them faithfully a few moments every day. 
They'll give your skin exquisite freshness and com- 
plete protection from burning and parching—though 





¢Miss Etinor PATTERSON 


of a distinguished Chicago family, has 
been riding and relaxing in Virginia 
after a successful season as “The 
Nun, Megildis” in “The Miracle.” 
She says, “ For the skin which is doubly 
taxed by society and professional life, 
Pona’s Two Creams are perfect, pleas- 
ant of texture, sure in fulfillment.” 


you stay in the hottest sun the summer through. 
Try them and use them as follows:— 


After a morning on the beach, an afternoon of golf or in your 
car, and always at night, cover your face, neck and arms with 
Pond’s Cold Cream. Let its pure oils soothe the irritated tissues 
and gently lift from them all dust, perspiration and powder. 
Leave it on a few moments. A soft cloth or tissue will remove 
both cream and dirt. Repeat, to get out every trace of dust. 
At night pat on more Pond’s Cold Cream and let it remain, 
further to restore the suppleness of your sun-parched skin as 
you sleep. A dash of cold water or a rub with ice following 
each daytime cleansing will close the pores that have been 
relaxed by heat and perspiration. 


A protection of Pond’s Vanishing Cream follows every Pond’s 
cleansing, except the one you give your skin at night. Espe- 
cially before going out into the hot sun, fluff a little of this 
Cream over your face, neck, arms and hands. It gives you a 
lovely smooth finish, takes your powder evenly, holds it long, 
and—of greatest importance to you now—protects your sensi- 
tive tissues from all irritation from sun and parching wind. 


- Mail this coupon if you'd like to try, free 
re. : ? : 
Free Offe . these Two famous Creams made by Pond’s. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. H, 
131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name 





Street_ 











City — ___ State 

















































































/ the Close-up 
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Dresden 





ZS Scene from “Ella Cinders” 
it JS rn featuring Colleen Moore 
—a First National Star. 


Gi 


What was the secret of her charm? 
What did the “close-up” reveal? 


Some said “personality” —really it was her personality of 
action. Her every movement seemed set to music, so light 
and buoyant was her step. 


She knew the important part shoes play in the strenuous 
activities of the actress; with nice discrimination she chose 
shoes that enhanced her natural grace and beauty. 


You too can be more graceful—you can enhance your 
natural charm by wearing FOOT SAVER SHOES, the 
famous footwear with the exclusive in-built features that 
lend grace and wondrous ease to the carriage. 


Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town—get fitted in 
Foot Savers—you will feel a lightness of step and a joy 
in walking you have never experienced before. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country show complete lines of J & K 
Footwear and feature Foot Savers. If in doubt about your nearest Foot 
Saver dealer, write us for his name. 


Handsome Style Book of season’s newest models on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
421 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ss. 


Foot Insurance for the Future” 
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FOOT SAVER W003 
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(Continued from Page 44) 


basis already, without my knowing it at 
all. We haven’t seen a penny of the actual 
money yet; but it’s spending itself while 
we wait. Queer, isn’t it? I’m going to 
give Tom Quint my share of the business, 
free and clear. I’m done withit; I can see 
that. Why, ma, what do you suppose hap- 
pened? This morning, after I’d sold a 
good bill of our goods over at Irvington, 
what d’ye think came into my head? My 
mind figured out the net 
profit on that sale, quick 
as a flash; and instead of 
being all set up over it, as 
I would have been last 
week, I just reckoned: 
‘Why, what are those few 
dollars to me, now? Only 
chicken feed! Why, my in- 
come is bigger than that if 
I just sat down and smoked a cigar.’ That’s 
the thought that came to me, and it just 
took the juice all out of me. I knew in my 
bones, right then, that I was done with the 
factory.” 


" ELL, Del, I’m glad you see it at 

last,’ cried Mrs. Milburn. “It’s 
what I was trying to make you see this 
morning. And I’m so glad you’re going to 
give your share of the business to Tom. 
He’ll be so pleased. And really, you 
couldn’t do less, could you? How much 
would you say your business is worth, 
dear?’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly, ma. You 
can’t reckon those things. As a going con- 
cern, real estate, equipment, goodwill and 
all that —well, I don’t suppose twenty-five 
thousand dollars would have bought it 
from us. But it’s like this with such a busi- 
ness—take Tom and me away from it 
and put it on the auction block, and it 
wouldn’t fetch much.” 

“But with Tom still in it, you could call 
it like giving the Quints ten thousand 
dollars, at least?”’ asked Mrs. Milburn 
shrewdly. 

“Yes, I think so,” was the thoughtful 
answer. “Yes, you could call it so.” 

“Well, that’s a handsome present, now, 
isn’t it? And we wanted to do something 
for them, you know.” 

“Yes, ma, but what about me?” 
blurted out the man, with almost a groan. 
“‘What am I going to do? I can’t loaf. 
I’ve got to be working. And now I’m 
knocking the ground out from under my 
own feet. Looks to me as if Tom was 
getting the best of it.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, dear. 
You're going to do something big—much 
more important than this work. You 
don’t need to hurry into anything. What 
you want is to look around and rest and 
have a good time while you’re deciding. 
Look at the Hazeltine boys. They’re good 
business men, people say, but you always 
see them playing golf or tennis, or riding 
horseback. I dare say they think in 
dollars where you’ve been thinking in 
cents. Now you can think in dollars too.” 


T THAT moment Myrtle entered the 
room. ‘‘Oh, hello, popper dear!” she 
said, joyfully. ‘“‘Back already? How do 
you like my new dress? Isn’t itadream?”’ 
“Now, don’t be angry, Del,” pleaded 
Mrs. Milburn hastily. ‘It didn’t cost 
anything like what you’d think. On the 
contrary, you ought to give us credit for 
bargain hunting. Not many women would 
look for bargains, if they ——” A warning 
glance stopped the words in transit, but 
she continued: ‘‘ Well, dearie, we can’t 
pretend to be so very poor, can we? But 
this dress was made especially for Mrs. 
Ernest Hazeltine by the Bon Ton Clothes 
Shoppe, and after it was done, the colors 
weren’t quite suited to her, she thought. 
But with Myrtle’s hair and eyes—isn’t it 
sweet? We got it for just half what Mrs. 
Hazeltine would have paid.” 
“‘What’s the use?” thought Milburn. 
And he began to laugh at his own futility. 
Myrtle sang herself gayly out of the 
room, and upstairs. The Milburns sat 
silently for a few minutes. 





Then Delos said abruptly: ‘“‘By the 
way, Floss, you needn’t figure on any 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars a 
year. Don’t fool yourself. Don’t forget 
that by the time we get through with 
the Federal and state income taxes—and 
it’s unearned income, you know—we'll be 
looking around for crutches and a hand 
organ. Do you know what they’re going 
to soak us?”’ 

“No,” replied Mrs. Milburn anxiously. 
““How much, Del?” 

“T don’t know exactly. 
But I’ve made a rough es- 
timate. It may not leave 
us more than ninety thou- 
sand dollars. Understand? 
The Government will take 
thirty thousand.” 

“Why, they can’t do 
that,” cried the wife indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Don’t you pay 
it, Del. That’srobbery. Why, you’ve never 
had to pay anything like that, never.” 

‘*Well, we couldn’t complain, you know. 
We'll still have more money than—than 
we had last week.”’ 

But the loss of thirty thousand dollars— 
bang! like that!—oppressed Mrs. Mil- 
burn. She sat even a little gloomily for a 
few moments, considering their sad plight. 
Then she suggested, a little bitterly: 
“Well, Del, if the Government is going to 
treat you that way, then you can’t afford 
to be so generous, that’s all.” 

‘“What do you mean, Floss?” 

“Well, you can’t afford to give 
Tom ——” 


ILBURN leaped up galvanically. 
“Mother, don’t you say that!’’ he 
cried, a little wildly. ‘Don’t put that idea 
into my head! I—I was thinking just the 
same thing myself. I—what the devil gets 
hold of people, when they have a little 
luck, to make them so mean? By Jingo! 
I’ll settle that thing before I have a chance 
to think any more about it!’” He snatched 
his hat from the table and darted from the 
room. 
““Wait, Del! Where are you going?” 
“Down to see Tom before I get to be a 
miser,”’ cried Milburn. 


That night when Tom Quint came home 
and sat down to supper, he said rather 
wearily: ‘“‘ Well, what do you think, Sadie? 
Del has quit the business. Of course, we 
might have expected it. But that isn’t all. 
He’s given me his share outright. I wanted 
him to think it over. It’s a big gift, you 
know. But he insisted on signing a paper 
to that effect before he left the office. 
Isn’t that Del though? The whole place 
is ours now. Del has a heart as big 
as ——” Tom Quint could not go on. 
His voice was choked with emotion. 

The family was duly amazed and de- 
lighted. Yet somehow, the edge had been 
taken off the event, as a surprise, from the 
fact that they all knew that Delos Mil- 
burn would do something handsome. 
They had not discussed it. But they felt 
it as a certainty. 

Yet, that evening Tom Quint was rest- 
less, sober, even a little depressed. “I’ve 
been working pretty hard lately,” he ex- 
plained to his wife and daughter. ‘1 
think I’ll go to bed early tonight.” 

After he had gone Mrs. Quint said to 
Edith: ‘Father doesn’t seem to be as 
happy about it as you’d think. It’s really 
quite a big thing. Perhaps he’s nervous 
about getting somebody to take Delos’ 
place.” 


DITH shook her head. ‘No, mother. 
Don’t you really know? The money 

doesn’t mean anything to dad, and Uncle 
Del means everything to him. He'd 
rather have Uncle Del than the business. 
Father knows that this is the end.” 

“The end of what, Edie? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“The end of the partnership of the Mil- 
burns and the Quints—in every way, 
faltered the young woman. ‘We dont 
live in the same world any more.” 


(Continued in the September Home Journal) 
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1 have served 
this drink. 


to 500.000 
people 


AM a food demonstrator—a 
humble calling, you may think. 
But ! don’t think so. Because my work helps 
people, by the thousands, to better health and 
greater happiness. 





« . 
I “demonstrate” Postum. I spend some time 
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at Expositions and Food Fairs, and the rest of 
the year here at Battle Creek. People visit me, 
from every State in the Union. I personally pre- 
pare Postum for each one, and serve it. After a 
sip or two they usually say, “Mrs. Blanchard, 
this is the finest drink I ever tasted.” 


They seem surprised because Postum is so good. 
They possibly have been thinking of it as “some- 
thing for sick folks’—like a patent medicine. 
How absurd! Of course Postum is good for the 
sick, but it’s even better to help people keep well. 
Why shouldn’t it have a wonderful flavor? It is 
made of wonderful materials—whole wheat and 


bran, skillfully blended and roasted. 


How much better to enjoy Postum at meal- 
time, than a drink containing caffein—an artificial 
stimulant. A stimulant every school child is 
taught to avoid! 


You try Postum, too! Try it for thirty days— 
long enough to show results. Note how much 
better you look, how much better you feel, at the 
end of the test. Then decide! 


I will start you on the test with one week’s 





free supply, and my personal directions for pre- 
paring it. Ill tell you, too, about Postum made 
with milk, for children—and Jced Postum, a 
wholesome, refreshing drink for warm days. 


Or if you want to begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other hot drinks—only one-half cent a cup! 


You can be free of the effects of caffein—easily ! 
Make the thirty-day test right away! 


Canc Dlanchard 


© 1926 P. C. Co. 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
’ without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 








INGTANT POQTUM «os 5s. 66 iss ‘ce O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
ee ee a arene O prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
1 TE pap ena ee ASB a aie CEN 
NORE EERE PT A RASTEOS eT OnE TFPI SED yar MR RCRA CRE oe OF ay FO kr 
MRE Fs ccessasssescaccnassacnsateorsboh nebee ce eee OER ic atc 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 


Pare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. : 
45 Front St., East, Toronto 2, Ontario | ; 














on foods. 


You'll find these women in the pages of ““Who’s Who 
They are successful, renowned—yet 


” 


in America. 


‘What do you eat for breakfast—and why?” .. 
long list of famous women recently answered these 
questions for a scientific institute engaged in research 
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Sit down to 
breakfast" 
with 


Writers, 





oe ' 


radiant health. 


opera stars, actresses 
andbusiness , 


they work hard and steadily. 
crowded with many activities, they retain vigorous, 
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And, through days 


How?....Their answer is“ The right kind of food!” 


Carefully chosen meals—and particularly a small, well- 
balanced, highly nourishing breakfast. 


Famous women say that food like this is essential 
to health and achievement 


breakfast questionnaire was sent, doubtless eat 

a light or moderate breakfast. Most people do, 
nowadays. Modern conditions of living and working 
have banished the Early American breakfast, probably 
forever! . . . But are you careful to see that the small 
amount of food you eat supplies you with a large 
amount of nourishment? It’s the only safe plan! 


For a happy and successful day, your body must be 
supplied with complete nourishment at the beginning 
of the day. All the vital elements of nutrition, in 
proper quantity and proportion, should be contained 
in the breakfast you eat. 


That is why Grape-Nuts is a’ particularly valuable 
food. Served with milk or cream, it is an exceptionally 
well-balanced ration—and most delicious! It gives your 
body dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; iron for the blood; phosphorus for 
teeth and bones; protein for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


\ " AND YOUR FAMILY, like the women to whom the 


GrapeNuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate . . 
Grape-Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. Try one at the nearest soda fountain. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted barley, 
prepared bya special process which develops the tempt- 
ing, nut-like flavor, makes the food particularly easy 
to digest—and makes it crisp. Ask your dentist what 
thorough chewing of crisp food means to the health and 
beauty of your teeth and gums! As a nation, we are 
suffering from the prevalence of soft foods in our diet. 


Because this one food can do so much for your health 
—because it can give you so many essential elements 






. and... Malted 


in such delicious form—try Grape-Nuts tomorrow 
morning. Your grocer has it—or you may wish to 
accept the following offer. 


‘A Book of Better Breakfasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 
Mail the coupon below and we will send you two inJividual 


packages of Grape-Nuts, together with “A Book of Bette Break 
fasts”, written by a famous physical director. © 1926, !’. C.Co 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum CereaAt Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together \* ith 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts’, by a former physical director of C: nell 
Medical College. 





In Canada, address CANADIAN PostuM CEREAL Company, Lp. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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School and kindergarten days draw 
on apace, and the wee wardrobe must 
needs be gotten ready. Below are 
three charming little everyday frocks, 
the two at left for Miss Six-to-Four- 
teen and the third for little Two- 
to-Eight. Plaid flannel makes No. 
5090, with a leather belt, collar and tie 
of blending crépe de chine. The front 
of skirt, with its two inverted box 
plaits, is joined to the bodice, but the 
back is in one piece. Since wool 
jersey lends itself well to shirring, 
let’s make No. 5091 of that, in a soft 
blue, with white linen collar and tie 
of matching crépe de chine. The back 
is straight, with a narrow tie belt. 
For a very tiny person, No. 5004 
may be of chintz, percale or English 
print, while for size 8, wool jersey 
might be used. Gathered sections on 
the sides give fullness to the dress, 
and the white collar is scalloped and 
bound in color. 
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— When Sister Goes to (vollege 


And We Set Out for School 


proach the joyous ecstasy of going to 

college—and that is getting ready to 
go! What clothes shall we take with us, and 
for how many different occasions? 

Of course, we realize vaguely that some 
of our time must, of necessity, be spent in 
the classroom; but, in all our rosy dreams, 
it is the party hours that are our real con- 
cern! And for these, surely nothing could 
be more charming than the two engaging 
frocks above. Quite in the sophisticated 
robe de style manner is No. 5104, bewitching 
in peach taffeta, with a corsage of matching 
flowers at side. The skirt has that fetch- 
ing upward slant that we admire so much 
in some of the most alluring Paris offerings, 


[proach only one thrill that can ap- 


and the bodice is slightly fitted at the 
underarm seams. Two taffeta ribbons 
of a dusty shade of blue hang from the 
shoulders and tie in a bow at back, as 
at extreme right. Sizes 14, 16, and 36 
to 40. 

We sigh ecstatically as we gaze at No. 
5102 and bless the fact that we are young 
and slim and altogether suited to its cap- 
tivating lines. At once we decide to make 
it of rose georgette, with a band of gold 
cloth at the neck and hem, and gold slip- 
pers as the finishing touch. The frock is 
composed of eight gores that widen at the 
bottom and join together to produce that 
fascinating ripple at the hem. It comes in 
sizes 14, 16, and 36 to 42. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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Parts Helps the (vollege Girl to 


Here are the Frocks, Suits and 


The new silhouette, which only youth may dare—narrow at the bottom and widened at 
the hips—has been adopted by both Deuillet and Nicole Groult, below. In the first, of 
pale pink taffeta, at extreme left, the effect is achieved by an overskirt opening down side 
Sront, with tiny, hand-run tucks below the waistline. Both the overskirt and the straight, 
narrow underskirt are edged with matching velvet and rows of silver embroidery. The 
latter also extends up both sides of the overskirt in front. The Groult frock, third from 
right, is of peach taffeta, with the large hip puff, split in front, extending all the way 
around and topped by a debonair taffeta bow. Louise Boulanger’s favorite evening wrap, 
a simple 72-inch square, on the second figure from left, is of gold brocade, with hem and 
lining of green velvet. The dress beneath, by Drecoll, is of soft green satin, with 
scalloped yoke and double flounce at bottom of scalloped skirt made of matching 

chiffon. The bolero, that smart summer feature whose popularity is sched- 
uled to continue through the fall and winter, invading even the realm of 
coats, lends youthful charm to Deuillet’s frock of red lace, next in 
order. Sunburst plaits of chiffon, seen in many of the newest and 
prettiest frocks, give fullness to the skirt. Each scalloped panel 
of blouse and skirt is edged with chiffon. Loose, circular 
panels at front of skirt are used by Miler in her dress of 

white chiffon, second from right, to give that soft move- 

ment which is characteristic of the newest evening 
* dresses. The yoke is of Chantilly lace. Soft blue 
taffeta makes Groult’s frock at extreme right, 
with the popular up-in-front line of the scal- 

loped skirt and overskirt. The lower part 

of yoke is of cream net, and the slit 

back closes with a pert taffeta bow. 





























nicole Gram 


‘TT’S all very 
well if one 
has been to college be- 
fore and knows just what 
clothes that particular inst- 
tution requires. But when we 
venture into the realm of higher 
education for the first time, brand- 
new and very green recruits, it is then 
that first aid in wardrobe planning comes 
as a thrice-welcome boon. 
Here, then, is a skeleton outline of what 
the college girl should have. She may 
have more, depending on her means, but 
she can hardly have less: One general wear 
coat, with or without fur, of English mixture, 
tweed, velours de laine or similar fabric; one 
dress of wool jersey and one of twill, for class- 
room, campus or sports; one sweater; one 
simple afternoon dress of silk crépe or velvet, 
for teas, church or any Sunday event; one 
evening dress of georgette, chiffon or silk 
crépe; one hat of the new soleil velours for 
dress and one of felt or grosgrain for every 
day; one pair of washable suéde gloves for 
everyday and one of kid for dress; one palit 
sports oxfords for general wear, one pall 
strapped pumps for afternoon and one 
pair evening slippers; two pairs wool 
stockings for sports, six pairs silk for 
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(shoose Her Playtime Wardrobe 


Goats That Will Know No Rivals 



















































Just as smart at college as it was at Deauville will be the turtle-neck rose sweater, with its 
inverted plaited skirt of blending plaid, at left below. The carnation at the shoulder is one 
; of the most popular boutonniéres. Typically Parisian in cut is Lelong’s coat of golden 
a brown kasha, second from left, proving that the straight, slender wrap is the fall's best choice. 
The patch pockets are mounted on unusual circular sections which are stitched flat to the 
coat in front. A thrilling combination of afternoon and evening dress is offered by Marthe 
Regnier in the printed chiffon frock next in order. A bolero top, which buttons at the neck, 
and an apron that splits in front to allow for a group of sunburst plaits, combine with a 
plain, straight back to form a coat effect that ties at the waistline, and is removed to dis- 
close a straight, slim frock of blending color underneath. The edging of bolero, neck, 
sleeves and apron, the front tie and plaits at skirt opening match the under frock 
in color. Next, Drecoll offers a charmingly simple dress of black velvet, with 
collar and cuffs of white fur or silk, edged with gold cloth. The skirt, slop- 
ing upward in front, is given a decided flare by means of an inverted 
plait at each side front. Molyneux’s trim suit, second from right, of 
the type affected so widely by the smart Parisienne, has a coat of 
green tweed and a wrap-around skirt of blending plaid. Dre- 
coll’s one-piece frock at extreme right is of burgundy reps, 
with gilet of cream silk faille. Sunburst plaits at the 
front are flanked on each side by two knife plaits, 
which are repeated at each side of back. The jacket 
effect of the bodice at front develops into a one- 
piece back, broken by a flat belt trimmed 
with three buckles. Chéruit’s delectable scarf 
and muff of ermine, so simple yet so rich 

in effect, lend the final touch of chic. 
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ery general 
one wear and one “Ge 
be- pair chiffon for 
shat evening; one wool 
isti- scarf for everyday and one 
we of silk or chiffon for evening. 
sher The yeneral wear coat takes 

p ° ° gs 
ind- ff the place of an evening wrap in ee 
hen {this limited wardrobe, but, when 
mes means allow, nothing could be more 

charminyly appropriate for the young 

that girl than the wrap on page 50, or a fur- 
nay collared cape or coat of velvet or silk crépe. 
but A short-coated sports suit, such as seen on 
year this pag, would also be extremely suitable, 
ure, while a clressier suit of velveteen or duvetyn 
one and as many extra dresses for sports, after- 
ass- hoon or evening as the family exchequer 
one Permits may be added at will. The more 
vet, Sweaters the merrier also, for, with a plaited 
one or wrap-around skirt of some woolen ma- 
silk terial and a silk blouse, they form an ideal — a 
for campus costume. eS ) PS 
ery An umbrella, of course, is a necessity, oN 2 
for and should preferably be of silk, in the “a ot ry 
air Same color as the coat. The handbag a? re) 
pair may be of any leather except metal. If 2 
one an extra bag is added for dress, it may m 
ool follow the new and very effective 
for fashion of matching the dress shoes. 
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oyome for Work and Some for Play 


At School or (Sollege 


AYTIME means class time for the college girl, with 
D an occasional tea or afternoon party to vary the 

routine. Here are the dresses, sizes 14 to 20, that 
she will wear. The three above are suitable for church or 
any formal daytime occasion, while the two at right are 
appropriate for general wear. 

Since velvet promises to play an important part this 
winter, No. 5097 may be of that material, in black, with 
straight gathered skirt and rolling collar and tie of contrast- 
ing grosgrain. If preferred, the collar may be of lace and the 
tie of a bright contrasting color. Golden brown silk crépe 
would be soft and charming for No. 5098, with matching 
belt of suéde, closing with a gold buckle, and sleeve puffs, 
collar and front facing of beige. The skirt is plaited in front 
only, with the back straight and in one piece. Kasha may 
be substituted for silk crépe, if desired, and matching crépe 
de chine used for collar, front facing and sleeve puffs. 


Silk crépe in a soft green makes No. 5096, with its plaited 
skirt section at left side, its soft tie collar, cuffs and double 
belt effect. The sleeves are strictly tailored and close fit- 
ting. Jaunty and debonair for that football game or any 
other campus activity, No. 5100 is smartly rough-and- 
ready in tweed or English mixture. A dashing scarf collar 
of taffeta, in plaid or some contrasting color adds the requi- 
site bright touch. Two plaited sections at the front, held in 
at top by a band of self material, give fullness to the skirt. 

Ideal for any general wear occasion is No. 5095, of beige 
wool jersey, simple yet distinctive with its touch of bright 
colored embroidery on the sleeves and smocking below the 
interesting epaulet shoulders. Like No. 5100, it has the 
slight blouse at the waistline that marks so many of the 
smartest frocks. The skirt has an inverted box plait at each 
side, and the neck, finished with a stole tie, may be worn 
either high or low. 
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“Fust like moth- 
er’s” are the quaint 
smocked pockets 
on the little frock 
atextreme left,and 
think how delight- 
fully grown-up 
they'll make Miss 
Six-to-Fourteen 
feel! The single 
row of smocking 
at the top matches 
that of the bodice, 
giving that smart 
hand touch which 
marks a dress as 
just a trifle differ- 
ent from the ordi- 
nary. Tub crépe 
or wool jersey, in 
tan, blue or green, 
would be espe- 
cially suitable ma- 
terials, with a tie 
of crépe de chine 
in a darker shade. 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents 
Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents. 
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: A breakfast feast for the First Lady of the Land 





ents; 








yew women down South still remember 
the days of planning and of preparation. 
Much was at stake. 

Barely two months after inauguration, the 
President and his wife were making their first 
official visit to the southern states. To the 
whole of Dixie their welcome was a point of 
honor. 

And so no formal dinner was given for 
Mrs. McKinley by the women of the South, 
no conventional luncheon—but a reception 
such as could be offered only in that land of 
good living: a breakfast at the old Maxwell 
House in Nashville. 

That the Maxwell House should be chosen 
as the place to receive the First Lady of the 
Land, was natural. There, since the days of 
the Civil War, the most distinguished visitors 
had been entertained. Throughout the whole 
of Dixie it was celebrated for its marvelous 
food and its coffee. 

It was natural, too, that breakfast should 
have been selected as the most fitting occa- 
sion. For it was the coffee served to Mrs. 
McKinley on that morning long ago, which 
the many noted guests of the old Maxwell 
House had always praised above all else. 





For many years a special blend of fine coffees 
was used at the old Maxwell House, wonder- 
fully rich and mellow. Those who once tasted 
it could not forget it. They carried the news 
of it to their homes. And many of them took 
steps to secure it for their own tables. 

Long ago this blend became the most popular 
coffee in the cities of the South, from old Mo- 
bile to Louisville, from Memphis to Richmond. 


It was chosen by the most critical families 
throughout all that land of good living. 


Its fame spread rapidly 


Today, in a few brief years it has taken the 
whole country by storm. One by one Ameri- 
ca’s great cities have been captured by its 
flavor. It has pleased more people than any 
other coffee ever put on the market. 

And the same firm of coffee merchants who 
perfected this blend years ago down in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, still blend and roast it today. 


The same coffee with the same rare good- 
ness that delighted the guests of the old Max- 
well House is now on sale at all better grocery 
stores from coast to coast. 

Its full-bodied richness and mellow fra- 
grance are now offered to you and your family.” 
Your first taste will tell you why Maxwell 
House Coffee has pleased so many people— 
why it has become America’s largest selling 
high grade coffee. See what new pleasure it 
brings. Plan now to serve it tomorrow. Your 
grocer has Maxwell House Coffee in the 
famous, sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jackson- 
ville, Richmond, New York, Los Angeles. 


~ MAXweELL House Cor FEE 


Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffee 







She could be 
beautiful 


y 


There is something almost pitiful about her, the 
woman who just misses beauty. She is never quite 
up to par. She awakens in the morning tired and un-_ 
refreshed—out of sorts with the world—wishing* 

. She didn’t have to face the responsibilities of the day. _* 


Secretly she envies the more fortunate women of 
her acquaintance, the women who wear the years 
more gracefully. How is it they retain youth’s 
freshness while her beauty slips from her day by day? 


Thousands of women fail to enjoy the exhilara- 
tion of radiant health and endanger even beauty 
itself by sheer carelessness in their food selection. 


Lack of natural bulk in the diet is one important 
cause of a condition that is a serious menace to 
health and* beauty. 


‘Why not take steps now to balance your diet 
properly? There is a delicious food that millions 
eat every day as ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention’’ 
against the common foe of health and beauty. 


everybody—every day 
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Now you'll like bran! 


Post’s Bran Flakes is a delicious cereal food which 
supplies bulk you need in the form of healthful 
wheat bran. 

It has such a tempting flavor that you will eat it 
with genuine relish—a flavor that has made it the 
most popular bran food in the world. 

Post’s Bran Flakes comes all prepared, ready-to- 
eat. Just pour the crisp, brown flakes into a bowl 
and add milk or cream. 

It is delicious with berries and fresh fruits. And 
it may be baked into cookies, muffins and bread. 


~ ect POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of prevention 
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In addition to bulk, Post’s Bran Flakes also pro- 
vides such vital health essentials as: phosphorus, 
iron, protein, carbohydrates and vitamin-B. 
Once you know how good to eat Post’s Bran 
Flakes really is, you will look forward to it with 
teal pleasure every day. And after it has become a 
regular part of your health program, take stock of 
yourself and see how much better you feel. 
Don’t put off this important diet correction an- 
other day. Keep on the ‘Road to Wellville’’ by 
making Post’s Bran Flakes a daily habit. 


“Ounce of Prevention” offer: At your request we wil! send 
you an “Ounce of Prevention’’ package of Post's Bran | iakes 
and a booklet that has important bearing on health and be uty. 


Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-B826, Battle ‘ reek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran F!.ikes, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and Grape-Nuts. Cat adian 
Address :—Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front S«., E., 
Toronto, 2, Ontario. 








“Now You'll 
Like Bran” 
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The First Fall Tailored Frock 
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ITH the steady 
trend of fashion to- 
ward simplicity, 


clothes for general wear and 
sports have become virtu- 
ally interchangeable. The 
dresses for women shown 
here are examples. All may 
be made of silk crépe or the 
lighter fall fabrics. 

Wide box plaits, joining 
the bodice in pointed out- 
line, distinguish No. 5111, 
of soft green kasha, with 
belt of leather or self mate- 
rial. Sizes 14 to 16,36 to 40. 
Golden brown wool reps 
makes No. 5103, with tie 
and pocket trimming of 
beige. Sizes 14, 16,36 to 44. 

A yoke, extending into a 
tie, lends interest to No. 
5105, of navy wool jersey; 
sizes 16,36 to44. Dull blue 
crépe de chine makes No. 
5113. Sizes 16,36 to 44. 




















ES 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 









On sultry days 
we'll show you ways 
To tempt the appetite. 


Blue Ribbon treats, in- 
stead of meats, 


Will prove a real de- 
light. 


| agpesiae'g health’s sake you 
should eat more green 
salads and fewer heavy 
meats in warm weather. 


Try our Blue Ribbon rec- 
ipes and you will want to 
make salads a regular part 
of your diet the year round. 


More than three dozen 
appetizing salads,sandwich- 
es and relishes are described 
in our Combination Recipe 
Book and Cooking Clock. 
Let us send you a copy free. 
AddressRichard Hellmann, 
Inc., Dept. A, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Just say “Blue Ribbon” when 
you order mayonnaise. 


HELLMANN’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


Mayonnaise 















MORE THAN A SALAD 
DRESSING—A 
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Fry with an oil (fat) 
that you use for 


salad dressings 


The goodness of food that you fry 
in Wesson Oil is due to the fact 
that Wesson Oil is itself so good 
to eat—so good that it makes most 
delicious salad dressings. 

The wholesomeness of food 
fried in Wesson Oil is due to the 
wholesomeness of Wesson Oil. 
Wesson Oil is pure oil—one hundred 
per cent fat. 

And in addition Wesson Oil, 
refined to such a degree of purity 
that it is a choice salad oil, can be 
heated hot enough to fry perfectly, 
long before it “breaks down” burns 
or smokes. Consequently, foods 
fried in Wesson Oil are wholesome, 
as it is not the frying of foods, but 
burned fat that has given fried 
food the reputation for being 
indigestible. 

There is no difference in the 
way you fry when you fry things 
in Wesson Oil. All fats melt to 
an oil before they are heated sufh- 
ciently to fry in. The real difference 
is that with Wesson Oil you start 
with an oil that is itself so good to 
eat that many good cooks think of 

it only as a choice salad oil. 


Wesson Oil 





A Two-Burner 
Cook-Stove 


for SOc 





Handy for your summer 
outings. Burns Sterno 
Canned Heat—the con- 
venient fuel. 

Substantial, sheet steel, 
folds flat. Carry in grip or 
auto. Cooks anything, 2 
dishes at a time. 

Ask your dealer or send 
$1 bill (West of Rockies 

1.15; in Canada $1.50) 

or Stove, Extinguisher, 

and five 10/ cans of Sterno 
Canned Heat. (50¢ price 
includes Stove and Extin- 
guisher only.) 


Sterno Corporation 


Dept. 514, 9 East 37th St. 
New York City 




















M’f'd. under U. S. Gov’t Permit for use as a fuel only 


WILL YOU RISK ONE CENT? mrexcextee money 


—lots of it—Your name and address on a Postal Card will bring 
full details of our Free Stationery offer and money making plan. 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, INC., Corry, Penn’a 
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Your Sports (lothes for Fall 


Together With the Latest Word 
on Materials and @olors 



























silhouette remains virtually unchanged and the same slender sim- 

plicity that proved such a joy in the spring and summer continues 
to make straight the way for the woman who is her own couturiére. The 
plait grows steadily in importance, and the once-ubiquitous flare is rele 
gated to the background. The waistline remains at four to five inches 
below the hip bone, and V and round necks are as good as ever, with the 
convertible collar continuing in favor. The two-piece dress is still decidedly 
in the picture, and the slight blouse at the waistline, whether at back o1 
sides or all around, is one of fashion’s outstanding features. 

Among the smartest colors will be reds of the wine and Burgundy 
shades, a wide range of warm browns, and some dusty blues of varying 
intensity, cool greens and soft grays. Broadcloth, velvet 
and moiré are returned prodigals, while silk crépe, wool 
reps, wool crépe, jersey, kasha, cashmere, camel’s hair, 
tweed and similar fabrics 
remain in favor. Fine wor- 
steds and fine cashmeres in 
diagonal effects, self-toned 
diamond designs or two- 
toned weaves will provide a 
new variation. Silk crépes 
will still lead as favorites 
for the lighter-weight dress. 


NY sihouet fashions for fall bring good news for the home sewer. The 


Bearing in mind the forecast for fall, 
above, let’s make all three of the 
sports dresses here of the lighter 
woolen fabrics. No. 5109, sizes 16, 
36 to 44, may be of English plaid 
wool, with collar, vestee, side belts 
and cuffs of a plain blending color. 
The bodice, shirred at the shoulders, 
has the correct blouse at the waist- 
line. Burgundy wool jersey, with 
trimmings of black, or brown with 
beige, are other possibilities. 





Burgundy kasha or wool reps would 
be especially attractive for No. 5108, 
with its high collar and soft bow tie 
of black crépe de chine. A plaited 
section is set in on the left side to give 
fullness to the skirt, and is topped by 
a narrow belt that ties in a bow on 
the hip. The set-in bishop sleeves 
are finished with straight band cuffs. 
Sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42. 





In No. 5110, a jumper blouse of 
green wool jersey has pockets and 
straight tie collar of Scotch plaid 
wool, to match the skirt, with its 
group of plaits at each side of front. 
The edge of the jumper may be either 
straight or scalloped in outline, and 
the neck may be worn either open or 
closed. A narrow belt runs under 
the pockets and ties at back. Sizes 
14, 16, 36 to 42. 


A variation of the neckline of 
No. 5108 is seen in the sketch 
at right, with the collar turned 
back to form a “V-neck and 
Sinished with a knotted tie. A 
band of contrasting color may 
edge the collar and make the 
side belt of dress, if desired. 
All three of the frocks on this 
page may be developed in silk 
instead of wool, if their use so 
requires. 


— = 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents. 
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Fisher prestige is today expanding more solidly 
and more rapidly than ever before. The lead- 
ership which is indicated by the emblem 













—Body by Fisher—is finding this year a rec- 
ognition and a preference among closed car 
buyers which is far above previous heights 


~ FISHER BODIES 
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Below— 

The lines and coarse 

pores, worse than 

birthdays to betray a 

woman's age. 
~ 


Above— 

Close-up of a velvet 
smooth skin. 

No ‘‘age-lines’’ or 


coarse pores, 


This “hard-milled”soap, used every day 
.... keeps skin young and lovely 


There is radiant, happy beauty ina put through special processes that 
skinthat hasthefreshsatin-smooth- give each cake an almost marble 
ness that Nature gave it—and in- firmness. It is not the least bit 
tended it to keep. squdgy. This special hardness is 
what makes it so safe. Cashmere 
Bouquet lather penetrates deep into 
the pores, searches out dust and 
dirt and rinses away instantly and 
completely. No undissolved soap 
remains in the pores to mix with 
dirt and stifle the tiny openings. 
That is why skins cared for with 
Cashmere Bouquet keep their youth- 
ful texture and remain beautiful. 


But so many skins have been robbed 
of their fine-textured loveliness. So 
many show coarsened pores, and 
blemishes, instead of the clear, 
smooth beauty that every girl longs 
for. And, Oh, the heartaches and 

| the disappointments that result 

; from poor complexions! Only the 
girl who suffers knows. 


Soap, of Course —But 


Try This Treatment — 
the Right Soap ry Lhis Lreatmen 


Watch Results 
All up-to-date, scientific advice on the 
care of the skin urges the daily use of 
soap and water. It is the kind of soap 
you use that makes all the difference 
between safe cleansing and the danger of 
coarsened, blemished skin. 


Wet the face with warm water. 
Work up a thick Cashmere Bouquet 
lather on the hands. Massage this 
into the skin with the fingertips 
until the skin feels refreshed and 
alive. Rinse in warm water. Then 
Cashmere Bouquet is made espe- a dash of cold. Pat the face dry 
cially for the face, hands and tender with a soft towel. If the skin is 
skin of the neck. It is “‘hard- inclined to be dry, rub in a little 
milled,’’ which means that it is Colgate’s Charmis Cold Cream. 


A Book of Beauty Secrets 


This unusual booklet has been 
endorsed by an authority on 
beauty. Every statement is ap- 
proved by an eminent skin spe- 
cialist. Send for your copy and 
a trial cake of Cashmere Bou- 
quet Soap. Fill out the coupon. 


Za 
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Paris 
Touches 
That 
Add 
Ohic 


big story, and here are 

some of the latest 
touches by which one may 
know the really smart woman. 
Two flowers, instead of one, 
now adorn her collar or fur 
neck piece, as in circle at top 
of page. With her tweed sports 
suit she wears the mannish shirt 
collar, tie and slip-on sweater in 
circle just above, and with jump- 
ers, the new soft tie at right, 
above. Knowing that belts are 
once more ‘“‘in,’’ she follows 
Poiret’s fashion of matching plaid 
skirts with wide plaid belts, and 
for street wear her shoes and hand 
bag—and often her belt—are 
made of the same lizard skin. Her 
hand bag usually boasts a strap. 
The huge bag, at left below, and 
the cravat fashion in which she 
wears her silk or wool scarf, are 
among her fascinating foibles. 


| ITTLE things often tell a 




































































The woolen scarf is exceedingly smart, and the chic 
Parisian dons itjauntily for sports and general wear. 
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This gold button identifies 
the Bonded Realsilk Repre- 
sentative when he calls at 
your home or office 


ch Cmost “ Liccury 


Moderate Pices 


@1926RSHM 
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C&chool-time ~ ot 


and another chance to save 
if you have learned this 
Secret of Buying 


What a sum it takes to get the young folks ready for 
school . . . there seems to be no end to their demands! 


There’s silk hosiery and lingerie for the sub-deb and 
nothing short of the latest Parisienne modes will do 

. Junior needs socks with just the right swagger 
and swank. He’s collegiate! . . . For the kiddies, stock- 
ings a-plenty—the sturdy kind that don’t come home 
to mother for darning at the end of every romping 
school day. 


Confronted with these problems when school-time 
approaches you will do well to turn to Realsilk Ser- 
vice for practical assistance. 


A Bonded Representative calls at your home. The 
comprehensive array of remarkable hosiery and lin- 
gerie values he offers are everything that the youth- 
ful heart desires. 


Exquisite silk hose and dainty underthings in all the 
latest styles and colors as dictated by our exclusive 
fashion bureaus in Paris and New York . . . famous 


Realsilk Super-Service Socks in a wide variety of pat- 
terns, colors and fabrics authentically interpreting the 
newest vogues . . . children’s stockings that wear, 
amply re-inforced with linen where mother’s experi- 
ence has taught her to want this super-strength... 


And youcan buy them all direct from the manufacturer at 
savings that will surprise you. You’ll marvel how far 
your money will go if you patronize the Realsilk man. 


Then there’s the added advantage of being able to 
make all these purchases at the same time—all with 
equal savings—at home where the rest of the school 
outfit.can be referred to in order to make sure that 
everything is in perfect accord. 


There’s hardly a time in all the year when the ben- 
efits of Realsilk Service are more apparent than when 
getting the young folks ready for school. And if you 
will drop a line to the Mills or ’phone your local 
Realsilk Branch Service Office we will have a Repre- 
sentative call and assist you with your preparations. 


REALSILE 
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REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


HOSIERY 


FOR MEN,WOME y and CHILDREN 


LINGERIE 
Kos 


Lt 2 


{ World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery a 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie 


250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. CONSULT ’PHONE DIRECTORY FOR YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 



















Co OUR 10,000 BONDED S 
| REPRESENTATIVES | 
| CALL DAILY AT 

p frome AND OFFICES 










INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


clerves LOVELINESS 
through the years 


Ivory boats with paper sails, 
Winds of laughter, dreams for cargoes, 


Tubs for seas, and the home port in a storm. 


ae 


ie unsinkable Ivory boats of 


_— childhood! How many millions 
eA 29 


—~ 


of them have breasted the angry 


< Zz waves of bathtub oceans since 1879! 


And every year, more and more 

millions of white cakes of Ivory find 

friendly welcomes—as dream boats in babies’ tubs, 

as gentle friends to dirty little hands and weary 

little bodies, as guardians of lovely faces, as pro- 

tectors of smooth white feminine hands—serving 
every age, and beauty wherever it is found. 


As the ‘‘Younger Generation’ grows up— 


Neither chance nor vague loyalty has made Ivory’ 


the chosen soap of generation after generation of 
American families. Indeed, it couldn’t be 
‘““chance’’ at all—it is simply the result of a natu- 
ral companionship. The lass who sailed an Ivory 
boat grows up to a romance and a home of her 
own. With her, into the new life that revolves 
around her gleaming bathroom and kitchen 
and snug little living room, goes the famil- 
iar Ivory of her childhood days. 

As she has grown up and made her 
Own experiments, as youth always does, 
she finds in Ivory the constant symbol 
of simple promises honestly kept, of 
purity and gentleness and goodness. 
And she keeps on loving it 
for these things. 

Ivory, she soon dis- 
covers, is as fine as 
a soap can be. 
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CHILDHOOD'S | 


SHIP OF 


DREAMS £ 


But her respect and affection for it grow also from 
its complete lack of pretense. Ivory has never pre- 
tended to more than it can perform. The claim has 
never been made that Ivory can magically transform 
complexions. Nor that it can marvelously stem the 
slow tide of time. 

We believe most women know, by instinct and 
common sense, what we know by scientific proof— 
that soap, no matter what its ingredients or price, 
can do none of these things. When one sees com- 
plexions brought to loveliness at fifty, one knows 
that they are simply the result of good health, 
plenty of sleep, and careful, gentle cleansing. Even 
proud thirty, the age that artists and novelists so 
love to depict, is not the counterpart of sweet 
sixteen, nor can soap make it so. 


All that soap can give toward Beauty 


With good health, the care of the skin is simple. 
It resolves itself into very little more than safe and 
perfect cleansing. The highest authorities on the 
care of the skin—the physician or the skin spe- 
cialist—will tell youthis. And they will 
tell you further that no cleansing can 














be safer than Ivory cleansing. Ivory 
is pure, Ivory is gentle—no soap 
can be finer, whether you use the 
familiar larger cakes or dainty 
new cakes of Guest Ivory. 
Ivory cleanses more thoroughly 
than creams can do. You can 
use a good cream, too, if you 
wish. If your skin is dry and 
fine-textured and sensitive, 
cleanse with Ivory first, and 
rub in a little pure cold cream 
afterwards. But if your skin 
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has a tendency to ex- 
cess oil, never leave a 
cream on over night. Al- 
ways wash the cream off 
with Ivory and warm water. 


Your precious silks 


and woolens need Ivory too 


Safe, gentle Ivory cleansing is a need not 

of complexions only. It is a need, too, of your 
delicate silks and woolens—the button-holed 
and cross-stitched flannels of the youngest member 
of the family; Junior’s precious woolen stockings 
like the ones Dad wears for golf, the gold or silver 
or flame-hued stockings of Sally or Molly or Jane, 
your own silken underwear and gossamer scarves, 
your favorite filmy negligee. All are safe in Ivory. 


7 


xt FE” in the experimental laboratories 
of its makers, in the factories where 
ow 


ee 


is proved so pure and neutral that it cannot harm 


silks and woolens are wovei and 
dyed, literally thousands of expeti- 
ments have been made with Ivory Soap, 
all with the same result. Ivory «/ways 


any fabric which can stand the touch of pure water. 


Baby's skin and clothes—oh, how soft! 


In the books on baby care, you always read how 
necessary it is that soft skin shall have safe cleans 
ing with pure, mild soap. So physicians every whet 
advise Ivory for bathing babies. But this is only 
half the story—baby’s garments need protection, 
too. And so all those tiny silk and woolen shitts 
and flannel bands and ‘‘gertrudes,’’ as well as the 
cottons, find in Ivory the guardian that makes 
them safe and soft for comfort. 
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Protection for lovely hands 


Almost as expressive as faces, more 
revealing of character and habits 
than clothes, are—hands! 

Hands that should be beautifully 
smooth and white are far too often 
roughened and reddened by. three- 
times a day dishwashing! 

Lotions and creams are only tem- 
porary remedies. Roughness and 
redness return with another 
day's work. But when you 
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wash your dishes with Ivory Soap or 
Ivory Flakes, your hands are merely 
being washed with Ivory, and ‘‘dishpan 
hands’’ become a thing of the past. 


For soft, gleaming hair 


To bring out all the shining little 
lights that your hair has when 
it’s freshly and safely and gently 
washed, shampoo with Ivory. 
How often? Oh, two or three 

or four times a month— 





often enough to keep your hair clean and gleaming 
and fragrant with cleanliness. Ivory, of course, 
is safe. Safe for your scalp and the life and lustre 
of your hair—for Ivory is pure. 

Ivory, we believe, is as near to being a universal 
soap as there will ever be. As its use spreads to 
more and more homes, and as it is used for more 
and more purposes in each home, it becomes more 
truly than ever the American symbol of cleanliness. 

Dream-ship of childhood, guardian of loveliness 
for generation after generation, Ivory is truly ‘‘the 


soap of a nation. PROCTER & GAMBLE 






























































Guest Ivory—especially for face and hands, 5 cents. Batu lvory— } 


(medium size)—"*it floats’’ for bathing. Larce Ivory—the big cake l, «20s 
that protects both clothes and hands. Ivory Firaxes—for instant suds (A : 7 
= ‘| ‘ OrD ’ a Bk, 
in washbowl laundering of delicate garments. ees, es 
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4 forms of Ivory 
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STRAWBERRY 
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2 Cupfuls Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful Salt 
1 Teaspoonful Sugar 
4 to 6 Tablespoonfuls Snowdrift, 
Depending Upon the Shortness Desired 
24 Cupful Milk 


Snowdrift is a rich 


























SHORT CAKE Sift together the dry ingredients, then rub in the Snowdrift with the 


1 fingertips or the back of the mixing-spoon, until the mixture looks flaky. 
Pour in the milk to make a soft dough and roll on a floured board. Bake 

in one layer for a large short cake or cut with a biscuit cutter fot 
}) individual short cakes. Bake in a hot oven (450 degrees F) for from 
twelve to fifteen minutes. Split in two parts and put one quart of 
halved and sweetened strawberries between the layers and on top. 
Garnish with whole berries and serve hot with hard sauce or cream. 








WA 


creamy shortening and a wholesome frying fat. 
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The Afternoon Frock of Silk 








5107 





E CAN’T have too 
many of those soft silk 
afternoon frocks, and 


it’s just possible that by mid- 
summer we may have tired of 
the ones we have. Here, then, 
are three new designs to take 
their places. No. 5106, of plain 
or printed georgette or chiffon, 
has that soft side drapery of 
the skirt which gives such a 
graceful effect when in mo- 
tion. Sizes 16, 36 to 42. 

The basque appears in No. 
5112, sizes 16, 36 to 44, of 
beige georgette or silk crépe. 
Vest and sleeve puffs are of 
écru lace or all-over embroid- 
ery, and bodice and upper 
sleeve section may have the 
popular scallops or be plain. 

Navy silk crépe makes No. 
5107, sizes 16, 36 to 46, with 
cuff bands and long collar, 
tying at waistline, of old-blue 
silk crépe. Plaits, which are 
steadily gaining in fashion im- 
portance, give fullness. 
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ee - . = 
Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
Postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Jresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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for A\l-night sleep 


and Bright-eyed days 

















No more wakeful nerves at night. No more 
logy mornings. No more afternoon let-downs. 

Here is a natural means (a way without 
drugs) to sound, peaceful sleep. It brings quick 
restoration to your tired body. It soothes your 
frayed nerves. And as you sleep you are gain- 
ing strength. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being, 
eager with the joy of life.. With youthful energy 
to carry you buoyantly through the day. 

The 3-day test we offer here will show you: 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 


Luxurious sleep that restores 

Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 

sound, restful sleep quickly and naturally. This 
is why: 

First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 

of impaired digestion. It combines certain 

vitalizing and building-up food essentials 





Now from Switzerland—a new safe way to 
instant restful sleep 
—see what 3 days will do 


are soothed. Restful sleep comes. And as you 
sleep you are gathering strength and energy. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being for 
a new day. You are alive with energy to carry 
you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 
Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It has 
been used in Switzerland for 30 years and is 
now in universal use in England and her colonies. 
During the great war Ovaltine was included as 
a standard war ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced in- 
to this country. Today it is used in hundreds of 
hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it, not only as a restorative, but also for nurs- 
ing mothers, convalescents, invalids, nerve- 
strain, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or three 
times a day for its natural stimulation. It’s truly 
a ‘‘pick-up’’ drink. 





in which your daily fare is often lacking. 
One cup of Ovaltine has more real food 
value than I2 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actu- 
ally to digest 4 to 5 times its weight 
in other foods, which may be in your 
stomach. 

Thus, a few minutes after drinking, 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other 
foods into rich, red blood. 

There is a quick restoration to your 
tired mind and body. Frayed nerves 


OVALTIN 











A 3-day test 

You can buy Ovaltine 
in 4 sizes for home use at 
your druggist’s or store. 
Or drink it at the soda 
fountains. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3- 
day introductory pack- 
age for 10 cents to cover 
cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send in the coupon 
with 10 cents. 


20,000 doctors 
recommend 














I took “*Ovaltine’’ for nervousness 
and sleeplessness and the results 
were wonderful. Your sample of 
“‘Ovaltine"’ was just like finding a 
thousand dollars. I don’t wake up 
at 3 o’clock in the morning any ~*~ 
more and am not so nervous. % 
Miss Emma Cervenka, * 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 





© Builds Body, 
1926,T.W.Co. Brain and Nerve 
- he) “Wonderful” is the only word 
is Se I can find to express the use 
Sa of “‘Ovaltine.”’ Both my child 
. \ and self are wonderfully im- 





proved since taking ‘“‘Oval- 
tine.”’ Neither of us knew 
what it was to sleep the night 
through until we began tak- 
ing ‘“‘Ovaltine.’’ My child is 
orly two years old, but will 
not go to bed without ‘‘Oval- 
tine.” Mrs. A. J. Egbert, 
Bronx, New York 
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THE WanDER Company, Dept. 38 





37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 


I enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 


Name 
Street 


City. State..... : 
(One package to a person) Write plainly 
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MENDOZA BEAVER 


IF AIANIAAAAQALYAILY) 


Pe ee ne ge ee 






Fur of Lecury 
~with (conomy 


AVE you ever desired a coat of 

Beaver—that deep, rich, luxurious 
fur—yet hesitated because of its cost? 
Then Mendoza Beaver will prove a 
dream come true—the answer to all 
your wishes. 


Mendoza Beaver, the cleverest fashion discov- 
ery of the century, is made of only the finest 
New Zealand Coneys, dyed with the lustre, 
the silky softness, the deep brown color, the 
caressing beauty of natural Beaver—ata 
fraction of its cost. 


Paris has designated Brown as the leading fur 
color for the coming season—and this decree 
is obeyed by Mendoza Beaver, the only Beaver- 
dyed fur guaranteed for color. Stunning fur 
coats and wraps of Mendoza Beaver—coats and 
suits of cloth and other furs trimmed with 
Mendoza Beaver—such modes are featured 
everywhere by stores noted for the undoubted 
quality and style authenticity of their offerings. 
Look for Mendoza Beaver in planning a Winter 
wardrobe that combines luxury with economy. 
MENDOZA FUR DYEING WORKS, Inc. 
722 East 133rd Street, New York City 


LL ROT OX 





WAAKAKAAKAKAZAAN 





aes eae Fey ae a | 
MENDOZA Fur DYEING Works, Inc. 

722 East 133rd St., New York City 

Kindly send me a copy of ‘The Advance Fur Mode for 1927’ 





The label above is your guide to 
garments of Mendoza Beaver —a 
symbol of beauty with economy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The coupon will bring you a free | Name. 
| 
4 





copy of our new booklet onthe ad- 
vance mode in furs for 1926-1927. 





Co LOPU GUARANTEED 
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To Pack in the (ollege Trunk 







Informal Hours 


For Those 
Delightful 











A dainty negligee is 
an important acces- 
sory for the many in- 
formal social hours at 
college, Crépe de chine 
makes the one at right, 
edged with plaiting or 
ruffles of self material. 
Washable flannel or 
corduroy, bound with 
washable braid, or vel- 
veteen bound with 
ribbon, may be used 
for the more tailored 
gown, Sizes 14 to 16; 
36, 40, 44 and 48. 
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A bath robe may be at 
tractive as wellas prac 

tical, if distinguished 
by the tailored lines 
of No. s1or above. 
Striped or plain tui 
silk, washable flannel, 
toweling or velveteen 
may be used, with col 
lar, cuffs, pockets ana 
belt of a blending or 
contrasting color. 
Sizes 14 to 16 years; 
36, 40, 44 and 48. 
And for that fudge 
party, what more ap- 
propriate than the 
slip-on apron at right, 
above, of flowered 
chintz, percale or ging 
ham? It comes in 
small, medium and 

large sizes. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Bath Robes, 35 cents; Negligees, 35 cents; Aprons, 25 cents. 
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Dorden’s 
EAGLE BRAND 








L. DOW CUSHING 
3-year-old son of Mr. & 
Mrs. H. Grattan Cush- 
ing, 1407 Bryson St., 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Tue story of this little boy’s life is told most 
dramatically in his father’s own words: 

“The little fellow came to this world with only a fight- 
ing chance. In the first place he was a puny, wrinkled-up 
chap, and in the next place he had to depend upon artificial 
food for his livelihood. 

“Numerous foods were given him—from the choice milk 
of selected stock, to many different kinds of prepared foods. 
Everything was given a fair trial but did not seem to sat- 
isfy him at all. One evening we overheard a graduate 
nurse remark, ‘ That child is not going to make it’. 


“We then became alarmed, and in making further in- 
quiry as to foods, Eagle Brand 
was recommended to us. It took 
only half a dozen feedings to no- 
tice signs of contentment. In a 
little over a week's time, he 
showed wonderful improvement 
and slept perfectly. To this day 
he has never been sick. His weight 
is just right, his height is in 
















































proportion, and he has an almost perfect little build. 
“We now have a little girl and she too is getting along 
nicely on Eagle Brand.”’ 


e o e 


Eagle Brand not only brings children safely through the 
first critical months of babyhood, but gives them a founda- 
tion for lifelong good health. 


If you are faced with a difficult feeding problem, start 
your baby at once on Eagle Brand. It is more nearly like 
breast milk than any other infant food—nourishing, excep- 
tionally digestible, absolutely pure, safe and uniform. Easy 
for any mother to buy and prepare. 


Three generations of babies have been brought 
up on Eagle Brand. Some of their stories are told 
in the new Borden booklet, What Other Mothers Say 
—which also contains feeding charts and directions 
for babies up to 2 years. This—with Baby's Wel- 
fare, a practical book on the care of babies, written 
by a physician—will give you information you 
ought to have. Both books are free. Send the 
coupon for them. 













at the age 
of 12 months 
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Partners since 1857 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
204 Borden Building 
































Name... 


350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare. 
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You weep. You tremble. You go hungry. For an ap- 
parently sensible rich woman, Miss Durwent, used to 
balancing life in terms of dollars and cents, you have 
been singularly inefficient. You have allowed your 
heart to run away with you. Don’t you know you’re 
riding to a smash?”’ 

Sheila’s lips curled. ‘‘I can write you out a check here as 
well as at home if you happen to have a pen,” she said 
shortly. 

He considered. ‘‘But I haven’t seen the kid,”’ he said at 
length. 

Sheila flushed. ‘‘Can’t we arrange without that?’ she 
asked quickly, eagerly. ‘‘I’ll give you money, a lot of money, 
and you'll let us go. We will walk out of here very quietly. 
We will not raise the countryside against you. “We will keep 
quiet afterward. Nobody shall know. And you will go off to 
Australia again—or wherever it is—and live like a lord. I'll 
give you—twenty-five thousand.” 

He looked at her, his eyes blank. 

“Fifty,’’ said Sheila after a balanced moment. 

His eyes did not waver. He smiled. 

‘* A—hundred,”’ whispered Sheila. 


UT at this he laughed outright. ‘I had forgotten how 

amusing life can be,” he said bitterly, jovially. ‘‘I had for- 
gotten how women react to the unusual. Now we will go up 
and have a look at her. I’ll carry the sandwiches.” 

The Mouse was wide awake when they came in together. 
She was sitting up very straight on her period bed, 
looking toward the door. Sheila’s coat had fallen to the 
floor. The Mouse was shivering. She blinked at the can- 
dlelight. She was patient, quiet, brave, but she held up 
both arms with a sob of relief at the sight of Sheila. She 
buried her face in the girl’s neck. 

“Tf you really don’t mind, Sheila,’’ she whispered politely 
into Sheila’s ear, “I think I’d like to go home now. I 
dreamed about Truffles and—and’’—here the Mouse wept 
softly into Sheila’s neck—‘“‘the mother cat will miss my legs 
so much in the morning.”’ 

“‘T—I think you will be at home by the morning, Mouse,” 
said Sheila gravely, her eyes on the tall figure just inside the 
doorway. “Here is a—a gentleman who wishes to meet you. 
He has brought you some sandwiches.” 

The Mouse looked at the gentleman uncertainly from the 
haven of Sheila’s arms as he came forward slowly. He set 
the Belleek plate down on the bed. He removed his cap and 
held it in his hands. He squared his shoulders. He stood 
very straight. He and the Mouse looked at each other in the 
candlelight. 

“T can make you a mother cat out of my silk handker- 
chief, if you like,” he said. ‘‘By Jove, how old may you 
be?”’ 

“Eight,” said the Mouse. ‘‘Sheila and I had a party.” 

“‘Guileful Egypt floating on the Nile,” said the tall man, 
“‘was a kitten in feminine unreason compared to Sheila.”’ 

“Mr. Porter tried to hold her hand,” said the Mouse. 

““Ah! And who is this redoubtable Porter?”’ 

“Mr. Porter takes good care of Granny’s money. He 
hasn’t much hair on his head.” 

“He should have taken good care of his hair.” 

“How can you make cats’ ears with just a handkerchief? 
How can you make cats’ eyes?” 

“You wait,” said the tall man easily, sitting down on the 
period bed. ‘‘Don’t you look. It’s coming into shape. 
That’s cribbed, but you won’t either of you know from 
where.” 

‘“‘Kim,”’ said Sheila contemptuously. 

“Hullo!” said the tall man in surprise. ‘‘Hul-lo!’’ He 
stared at Sheila. His clever hands were stilled. Sheila’s eyes 
were shining. Her lips were a faint pink. “By the way, I’ll 
take that blue pin at your throat,”’ he said briefly, ‘‘for this 
cat is going to have a large, solitary, staring, bonza, rich 
blue eye.” 


HE cat, for a handkerchief cat, was a masterpiece. It was 
such a comfortable cat. It was so round, so motherly, so 
homelike. It had repose. It had the dignity of a senator. It 
had a tail. Perched upon the Mouse’s knee it seemed to 
wink somnolently at the candle with its rich blue eye. All 
it really lacked was a purr, and after a prolonged, silent, tense 
contemplation of it, the Mouse hid her face in Sheila’s neck. 
“But, Mouse,” said Sheila, alarmed, ‘‘darling, don’t you 
like it?” 

The Mouse murmured long into Sheila’s ear. The Mouse 
hid her face and trembled. 

“She wishes me to thank you,” interpreted Sheila at 
length, steady eyes on the tall man’s brown, quiet hands. 
“‘She has never before in her life had anything so wonderful. 
She loves it so much that it is almost—unbearable.”’ 

There fell a long silence. The Mouse hid her face. Sheila 
knelt. The tall man sat. 

“How did she get that way?” he demanded presently. 
“Born that way,” said Sheila. ‘‘ Her father was supposed 
to be an artist.” 

**You’ve coddled her.”’ 

“IT haven’t,” said Sheila. ‘I’ve only tried to soften the 
edges.” 
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““You’ve postponed the inevitable. What will become of 
her, when you’re not there?”’ 

“*T’ll be there,’’ said Sheila. 

“‘She’s doomed.” 

“‘She’s not.” 

“‘She’s an artist herself. She won’t be able to face things. 
She’ll run away. Everything in life will be unbearable.” 
































““Nonsense,”’ said Sheila. The tall man consulted a watch 
strapped to his wrist. 

“Two-ten,” he calculated briefly. “It won’t be daylight 
for three hours—and fifty-odd miles to go.”’ 

““Why are the miles odd?”’ asked the Mouse. 

“* All miles are odd, if you look at them,”’ said the tall man, 
“but quite the oddest mile I know leads to an old palace in 
Burma. It is lined with elephants made of mud and, Jove, 
but they are proper beasts! They almost eat out of your 
hand. Have a sandwich. Are your legs good?”’ 

The Mouse accepted a sandwich and regarded her legs. 
“They’re rather fat,” she admitted dubiously. ‘Are those 
mud elephants in Burma big?”’ 

‘All sizes. Families,” said the tall man, ‘‘ grandfathers, 
cousins, once removed. Did I ever tell you about my friend, 
the old rajah, who plays with dolls? He has a purple silk 
cushion sewn with seed pearls that you really ought to see. 
It’s probably the most beautiful cushion in the world.” 


HERE seemed to be several things to do before they 

could go for their walk. The tall man disappeared into 
the black depths of the house for a space, and muffled sounds 
rose from the cellar. Sheila washed the Belleek plate at a 
tap in the butler’s pantry and dried it carefully with her 
handkerchief. 

Then she and the Mouse sat down on the bottom step 
of the staircase to wait. The blue candle, properly erect in 
a glass candlestick which Sheila had found in the pantry, 
glowed like a little star. About, above, below them the 
darkness became suddenly friendly. 

The Mouse sighed in content, kissed her handkerchief cat 
softly and held Sheila’s hand. : 

“Do the fifty-odd miles reach to those elephants in 
Burma, Sheila?”’ asked the Mouse presently with a yawn. 

“Do you want them to?” asked Sheila. 

“‘T’d sell my soul to see those elephants in Burma, Sheila,” 
said the Mouse peacefully. 

“Oh, your soul, Mouse, your good soul,’’ demurred Sheila 
weakly. 

“Mrs. Briggs would sell her soul never to look a fish in 
the face again. I’d give my eyeteeth to see those elephants 
in Burma, Sheila.” 

“‘Oh, your sharp new, willing eyeteeth, Mouse! And leave 
two holes in your face! And look like old Mrs. Yule.” 

“Kate would give her eyeteeth for silk stockings that 
didn’t run.” 

“We all want things desperately,’’ admitted Sheila. 

“‘What do you want desperately, Sheila?’’ asked the 
Mouse, snuggling comfortably close. ; 

““Someone to trust,” said Sheila. ‘‘Someone to say ‘Do 
this’ and make me do it.” 

“You can trust me, Sheila.” 

“‘Darling—darling,” gasped Sheila, very quick, very low, 
very desperate, very unlike the usual Sheila, ‘“‘my little girl, 
don’t—don’t ever leave me. Don’t go off anywhere with- 
out me. If you should be taken away from me, Mouse, 
I’d have to crawl off into a hole somewhere and die.” 
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There were tears in the dear blueeyes. The Mouse say 
them opal tinted in the candlelight. The Mouse laugheg 
“Ho, ho!” at the idea of leaving Sheila, and hugged her 
tight. 

The tall man appeared, dusting his hands. Then he 
did what seemed to the Mouse a very curious thing 

indeed. He knelt down on the dusty floor before Sheila. He 
looked and looked at her. Leaning forward he touched the 
lapis necklace with his forefinger. 

“Look here,”’ he said. ‘Surely you’re brave enough to 
face—your enemy.” 

To the Mouse his voice sounded very odd indeed. | 
seemed to come from somewhere deep, dark, closed up. It 
seemed like a thing long imprisoned, struggling to be free, 

“But I’m not brave,” said Sheila, hiding her face. “I’m 
afraid; I’m pitiably afraid. I can’t give you more than a 
hundred thousand. That’s—everything. That’s all I’ve 
got.” 


HE tall man’s face changed. It whitened. It hardened, 

All the light in his eyes went out. He pulled Sheila’s 
hands roughly down. He made her face him. He looked 
and looked at her. Then with the back of his hand he 
struck her lightly first on one cheek then on the other. 

“Money,” he said, panting a little. ‘Money! With your 
pitiful foot rule you try to measure the stars.” 

The Mouse yawned luxuriously. ‘Come here,”’ said the 
tall man. 

As the Mouse rose obediently Sheila’s hand clung to her 
and then dropped away. 

“How about it?” said the tall man, his arm encircling the 
Mouse, his gray eyes looking straight through the Mouse’s 
uplifted russet ones into her good soul, his voice very charm- 
ing, something about him very winning, very compelling, 
“How would you like to go off around the world with me? 
Look here. I’d not only show you that elephant walk; I'd 
make you one. I’d teach you to ride surf. I’d let you drivea 
camel. I’d give youakangaroo. You could eat coconuts off 
a tree. You could go barefoot. You could hold a baby lion 
in your arms.” 

The Mouse paled with rapture. She trembled. One hand 
reached out behind her toward Sheila; but Sheila, for the 
first time in the Mouse’s life, did not move to meet it. 
“With Sh-Sheila?’”’ she gasped at length. 

“Without Sheila,” said the tall man, his eyes like gray ash 
with a flare behind. 

The Mouse turned suddenly rigid, stiff, angry. ‘‘No,” 
she cried rudely, violently, raising her voice to shout down 
the cry of her heart. ““No! No! No!’ stamping her foot. 
“Who'd tuck me in?” 

**T would.” 

“No! No! No!’’ cried the Mouse. ‘Sheila tucks me in.” 
Here in her frenzy. she turned, saw Sheila’s face shining like 
a beacon to save a sinking ship, saw Sheila’s arms stretched 
out like a harbor and ran. 

The tall man looked down at them clasped together, and 
turned abruptly away. Walking across to the heavy, paneled, 
impregnable door, he leaned back against it. He seemed to 
be setting his distance, emphasizing it, keeping to it proudly. 
He looked remote, aloof, there against the door. He looked 
spent like a runner who has lost a race. He looked lonely. 
His eyes were without hope. They expected nothing. 

“Take your time,’’ he reminded them sardonically, “but 
I’m still here. No Saint George has removed me from your 
path. No bolt of lightning has come in through the keyhole. 
And it’s not growing earlier. If we are going at all, we'd 
better be on our*way.”’ 

The Mouse never forgot the feeling of her legs as they 
emerged from the house and stepped off down the stone 
steps into the darkness. They seemed to be wading through 
thick black cream. She decided afterward that they had 
been a credit to herself and Sheila. At first they had wabbled 
a bit, it is true, but after they got used to the tall man’s 
swinging, leisurely stride and over the feeling that foxes 
might reach out and nip at them in the dark, they steadily 
trudged. And, after all, they were pretty young legs. They 
had never been out at night before. 


OWN a long hill, across a stubbly field, through a grove— 

one hand in the tall man’s, one hand in Sheila’s, the hand- 
kerchief cat cozily asleep in her sweater pocket—the Mouse 
trudged. Wind about them—stars paling above—space— 
a light now and then flashing forth from the man’s hand- 
thick black cream. 

“So there wasn’t any guard outside,” said Sheila. 

“Not unless you count me,” said the tall man modestly. 
“‘T was outside before I came in.” 

‘‘Fool that I was to believe them,’’ said Sheila. ‘Fool! 
Fool! They said they’d be back in the morning. We might 
have got away.” 

“Hardly,” said the tall man, “‘since I was there all the 
time.” 

“Waiting for us,” said Sheila quickly, contemptuously. 

“I’m afraid I must admit,” jeered the tall man, “that 
have been waiting for you—all my life.” 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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At the A &S P you are sure to find your 
Savorite, nationally advertised 
brands of groceries 
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The most significant fact in Amer- 
ican retail merchandising is the confi- 
dence which women in every com- 
munity feel toward the A & P stores. 


This confidence has reached a depth 
and strength which permeate the 
whole nation and form the solid foun- 
dation of this great business. 


Every day, in cities and suburbs and 
towns, America’s wives and mothers 
go to the A & P stores, —or send their 
children,—utterly convinced that 
they do better,—in quality, in price 
and in value. 


This great confidence makes these 
women the loyal friends of their 
neighborhood A & P store, typical as 
it is of that great group of A & P 
stores which serve the country. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company cherishes this confidence 
as its most valued and valuable asset. 


Hence, it is committed to a single 
policy which assures its customers 
every possible advantage of quality 
and economy, so that A & P may 
continue to deserve the confidence 
which has made it great. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


Established 1859 





Y ~The LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 
of AMERICAN RETAILING 
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minutes to wash your hands.../ | A 
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half an hour to wash the dishes ¥3/"GF 


You choose a fine toilet soap to wash 
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your hands. Why expose them to kitchen 
in the dishpan 10 times as long? 


soap 


HREE times a day in contact with 
kitchen soap in the dishpan— 


An hour and a half all told sub- 
jected to a pitiless attack by the harsh in- 
gredients kitchen soaps contain— 


Is it any wonder your hands are red, rough, 
uncomfortable after the daily dishwashings? 
The free alkali in ordinary soap quickly dries 
up the beautifying oils nature placed just 


underneath the outer skin to protect your 
hands, keep them soft and smooth. 


More than half a million women have en- 
tirely eliminated this disagreeable aftermath 
of dishwashing. Refused to expose their 
hands to kitchen soap ten times longer than 
to toilet soap! Completely banished that 
telltale in-the-dishpan look from their hands! 


When women began washing out their 


























A\fter washing dishes in Lux your hands are com- 
pletely free of that telltale dishpan look. They’re 
ready for guests, a bridge party—anything! 


Now a big, convenient package, too 







































finery in Lux—their silks and laces and deli- 
cate woolens—they found that Lux not only 
protects these precious possessions but their 
hands as well! 


They found that day after day they could 
whip up a bubbling, sparkling Lux suds, 
swirl exquisite things about in it, and their 
hands would not suffer in the least. Lux left 
them soft, smooth, white. 


“For dishes, too!” five hundred thousand 
women say 


In home after home Lux replaced kitchen 
soaps in the dishpan—till now over half a 
million women use nothing else for wash- 
ing dishes! Over a million hands with not 
a trace of that unpleasant, embarrassing, in- 
the-dishpan look! 


Don’t expose your hands again to harsh 
soap which dries up nature’s protecting oils, 
roughens and reddens your hands! Start using 
Lux today. 


There’s nothing harmful in Lux, no free 
alkali to work havoc with your skin. After 
every Lux dishwashing your hands are as 
soft and white as though you had washed 
them with the finest toilet soap. They look 
as if they’d never seen a dishpan! 


Lux is easier, too—a teaspoonful whips 
up immediately into just enough suds for a 
whole pan of dishes. Your most precious 
china is unharmed by Lux, your goblets and 
glassware sparkle as never before! Lever 


Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 


Thoughts in the Mouse’s head, long 
thoughts, far thoughts, wide thoughts. “I 
don’t ever expect a whole family of mud 
elephants,” she burst forth hopefully, 
“but maybe I might have just one.” 

“Hullo!” said the tall man, looking 
down. “So youre still here. Hullo!” 

“When I get my mud elephant I’ll call 
him Lord Ullin,” said the Mouse after re- 
flection. 

“‘Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
‘T’ll go, my chief, —I’m ready: — 
It is not for your silver bright; 
But for your winsome lady.’”’ 


“The ‘winsome lady’ was Lord Ullin’s 
be-eautiful daughter, you see, and the 
waters wild went o’er 
her. I think she looked 
like Sheila. What do you 
think?” 

“Nobody has ever 
looked like Sheila,”’ said 
the tall man. 

“Don’t you like 
Sheila?’’ asked the 
Mouse, peering anxiously 
down. “Don’t you think 
she’s lovely? Granny 
didn’t like her much, but 
she had te think she was 
lovely. Granny married 
Sheila’s father when Sheila was only twelve 
and my own little mother was adeb. They 
hadn’t any money, but Granny had a lot. 
And then Sheila’s father died, and my own 
little mother died, and I was borned, and 
Granny and Sheila and me were left. 
Granny didn’t let Sheila go to Paris to 
study when my own little mother died. 
She said, ‘I suffer. I must have someone,’ 
so she had Sheila. Sheila is the loveliest 
little woman in the world. Mr. Porter 
said so. Sheila is a bonza tabby.” 

‘“‘A what?”’ ejaculated the tall man in- 
credulously. ‘‘A what?” 

‘A bonza tabby,” said the Mouse who 
was literal. ‘“‘The man that stole us said 


’ 


so. 


HE tall man swung the Mouse abruptly 

down and looked at Sheila. They had 
reached the highway. ‘‘They were Aus- 
tralians then, these men?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Sheila, looking 
frightened. ‘‘But you should.” 

“Why?” said the tall man. 

“You hired them, didn’t you?” said 
Sheila, still looking frightened. ‘‘ What is 
a bonza tabby?” 

“It’s slang—Australian for—oh, it 
means best girl. Don’t worry. Every- 
thing is all right.” 

“Where are you taking us?” asked 
Sheila, quivering. 

He looked at her in astonishment. “But 
of course you know,”’ he said. 

“I don’t know,” flashed Sheila. ‘‘How 

can I know? How can I, seeing you there, 
believe in you at all?” 
__ Jiggle, cling, clash came the milk truck, 
its headlights an orange stream along the 
highway. Jiggle, cling, clash. The tall 
man stepped forth into the orange stream 
and raised his hand. Jig—clash; jig— 
bang; within its own length the milk truck 
stopped. ‘Can you give us a lift?” asked 
the tall man. 

The truck driver pushed back his cap 
and glared. ‘‘What’s this?” he asked. 

“It’s a kidnaping,” said the tall man. 

“By gum, he admits it,” ejaculated the 
driver, staring down at the three up- 
turned faces. 


“T\ON’T be a fool,” said the tall man 

briefly. “This lady is Miss Sheila 
Durwent. The child is Valerie Callender, 
granddaughter of Madam Dyckman- 
Durwent of Clear Springs. They were 
kidnaped last night by two men in a 
touring car and taken to the empty house 
on Beacon Hill.” 

“Where you found them,” said the 
driver derisively, “‘as you were out walk- 
ing in your sleep.” 

“Right,” snapped the tall man. “I'll 
give you ten dollars,” 





a. 





“Dream on,” said the driver, letting 
down his brake. ‘‘That’s no swell kid cov- 
ered with mud. And the girl with no hat 
and the sleeve pulled outa her coat. Say, 
hold on there. ‘What d’ye think—say, 


” 





leggo! Help! Leggo—gug-gug-gug 

The tall man drove with one foot for the 
clutch and the other for the driver. The 
driver was not actually injured, but he 
thought he was. He lay at their feet 
without stirring. 


CCORDING to the tall man, trucks were 
like people. He had learned trucks 
through the war. He had learned people 
through thirty years. They both came in 
various shapes and colors, but their shifts 
were standardized and you shifted most 
people with money. Take his own life, as 
a case in point. Nine 
years ago it had been 
blasted by money. He 
had gone off to the South 
Seas, cursing money— 
the cruelty, the power, 
the lack of it. He had 
determined to ignore 
money, to do without it, 
to follow his line and let 
the world go hang. And 
he had followed his line 
bitterly, doggedly, un- 
swervingly, putting his 
back into it, his strength, 
his happiness, his soul. He had lived any- 
where, anyhow. He had done without 
everything. He had followed his line and 
now—and now —— He turned to Sheila. 
“Sheila, I have landed; I am made, 
Sheila—and nobody cares, Sheila—I don’t 
care myself. But when you look at me like 
that, it almost seems as if you might 
care—a little.” 

“Does it?”’ said Sheila. 

“IT don’t need your hundred thousand,” 
he said gently. 

“Don’t you? I’msorry,” said Sheila. 

“‘T had come out from town to see the 
place again—after years. I’m not a kid- 
naper,”’ he said gently. 

“‘Aren’t you? I’m sorry,” said Sheila. 

“Sorry? Sorry?” 

“T’m so tired of having to decide 
things,’’ said Sheila drearily. 

““Someone to say ‘Do this,’”’ he said 
quietly. 

“And make me do it,”” added Sheila. 

Gold light and blue shadows were all 
about them as they came up the cedar 
drive to Clear Springs. Smoke rose from 
Mrs. Briggs’ kitchen chimney in the serv- 
ice wing. Several cars were parked in the 
circle before the pillared portico, but no 
one was about at the moment. The huge 
house looked jaded, thought Sheila as her 
eyes swept over it, as if it had been up all 
night. Still lighted from within at every 
window, the house seemed to face the 
morning with a yawn. 

“Mr. Porter will be here directing the 
search,” said Sheila anxiously, hurriedly, 
as the tall man helped her down. ‘‘ They 
would telephone to him first, of course. 
And Mr. Gregory, the constable, may be 
here from the village. There may even be 
police up from New York. What are you 
going to do?” 


“DAY off this fellow and get rid of him,” 
said the tall man, getting the driver to 

his seat by the simple expedient of jerking 
him there. “‘Look here, my man. Instead 
of ten you get twenty-five. Sorry I had to 
knock you about a bit, but next time you 
meet me keep acivil tongue in your head.” 
Stale cigar smoke was all about them in 

a cloud as they came into the great pan- 
eled hall. The Chinese rugs were muddy 
from many feet. A telephone somewhere 
was ringing furiously. Deep voices rose in 
a confusion of argument beyond the closed 
doors of the library. Kate, the parlor 
maid, with a white face and red eyes, was 
hurrying down the staircase. But-the hall 
filled with people in answer to Kate’s 
scream. Excitement, babble, emotion 
swept about and engulfed them. Mrs. 
Briggs, in her white apron and cap, had 
the Mouse in her arms. Mr. Porter nearly 
had Sheila in his. Kate wept and Annie 


























The Handy Can of 3-in-One is ready for oiling whenever 


you are. Just unscrew the cap of this handy-size, handy- 
shape can, and let “ease” drip into your household 
machinery. 


To keep a quiet, smooth-running house, make the rounds 
regularly once or twice a month with your Handy Oil Can. 
Lubricate the small electric motors in your washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, sewing machine, fan and vibrator. Kill 
squeaks in baby’s go-cart, in hinges, locks, bolts, window 
catches, casters. Oil phonograph, clocks, lawn mower, ice 
cream freezer, all wheeled toys. 


3-in-One is a free-flowing oil compound that never gums, 
never collects “fuzzy” dirt, never dries out. 


Other uses for 3-in-One are: Cleaning and polishing furni- 
ture, woodwork and glass; and preventing rust and tarnish 
on all metals. 


FREE —Liberal sample, illustrated Dictionary of Uses 
and Handy Oil-Up Chart. Ask for them on a postal. 


Sold everywhere. Do not accept inferior substitutes. Look for the Big 
Red “One” on the label. Handy Oil Can contains three ounces. Other 
sizes: 1-oz., 3-oz. and 4-pint bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York City, N.Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 
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The ONLY way yet discovered that removes all dirt, grime 
and grease-laden accumulations in gentle safety to your skin 


Now—a new and 


totally different way to 


remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your make-up 
That will combat oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 
That will make your skin seem shades lighter than before 


Please accept a 7-day supply to try. See coupon below 


ODERN beauty science has dis- 

covered a new way to remove 
cleansing cream—a way different 
from any you have ever known. 


It banishes the soiled towel method 
that all women detest. It contrasts 
the harshness of fibre and paper sub- 
stitutes with a softness you'll love. 


Now a test is being offered. Send 
the coupon and a 7-day supply will 
be sent you without charge. 


It will prove that no matter how 
long you have removed cleansing 
cream with towels, paper substitutes, 
etc., you have never yet removed it 
thoroughly from your skin . .. have 
never removed it properly, or in gentle 
safety to your skin. 


What it is 


The name is Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—ab- 
sorbent—a totally new kind of material, 
developed in consultation with leading 
authorities on skin care, solely for the 
removal of cleansing cream. 


It is the first absorbent made for 
this purpose. There is no other like it. 


Exquisitely dainty, immaculate and 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — absorbent —come in 
exquisite flat handkerchief boxes, to fit your 


dressing table drawer . . . in 2 sizes: 
Boudoir size, sheets 6x7 inches . . . 35¢ 
Professional, sheets 9x10 inches . . 65¢ 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary, 


inviting; you use it, then discard it. 
White as snow and soft as down, it is 
27 times as absorbent as an ordinary 
towel; 24 times as any fibre or paper 
makeshift! 


Combats oily skins imperfections. 
Lightens the skin 


That’s because old methods failed 
in absorbency. They removed but 
part of the cream and grime. The rest 
they rubbed back in. That is why 
your skin may seem several shades 
darker sometimes than it really is. 


It will combat skin and nose oili- 
ness amazingly. For an oily skin often 
indicates cold cream left in the skin. 
The pores exude it constantly. That’s 
why you must powder now so fre- 
quently. That’s why, too, imperfec- 
tions often appear. 


This new way combats those fail- 
ures of old ways. One day’s use will 
prove its case beyond doubt. 


Send the coupon 


Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent without charge. Mail it 
today—you will be delighted with 
what you receive. 











7-Day Supply — FREE 
KLEENEX CO. (L-8) 
167 Quincy St. Chicago, Ill. 
Please send without expense to me a 
sample packet of Kleenex 'Kerchiefs— 
absorbent—as offered. 





TIRIIAG, , .. <p Aline aanacachtibonacsascscoenccondlicindnessashasenseatil 





Address............ 























went faint. The gardener’s collie pup, 
which had come in with them advanta- 
geously through the open door, went frantic 
with the joy of living and raced about be- 
neath chairs with somebody’s rubbers in 
his mouth. Mr. Gregory, the constable, 
shook hands exuberantly with the tall 
man. A detective from New York spat re- 
flectively at the Chinese rug. A telephone 
furiously rang. 

And then, without Sheila being exactly 
aware, everyone was cleared away. The 
lights were switched off. Even the Mouse 
was gone from her. Sheila found herself, 
with Mr. Porter and the tall man, shut 
away into the library behind closed doors. 
She sank down into a deep chair. The tall 
man strolled across to the writing table, 
with its twin vases of flowers and its photo- 
graph of Granny looking cross in her court 
dress, and leaned back against it, shaping 
a little mud elephant carefully in his 
hands. The sun, shining in advanta- 
geously, illuminated Mr. Porter’s bald 
head. Sheila closed her eyes. 

“Forgive me for troubling you when you 
are so tired,’’ began Mr. Porter in his con- 
fidential, secretive voice, pulling a chair 
close to Sheila’s, “‘but certain facts are 
necessary in order that we may apprehend 
the criminals. The servants when I got 
here were demoralized, of course, but we 
needn’t go into that. Do you feel strong 
enough—dear little lady, your eyelashes 
are so beautiful—to give me the outline?”’ 


**7TSHEY took us to Val’s house on Beacon 

Hill,”’ said Sheila flatly, drearily, ‘‘to 
the house Val and Barry Callender had 
after they eloped and were married. Not 
that she lived there long, poor Val.” 

“To Val’s house?” ejaculated Mr. Por- 
ter. “‘You mean Valerie, your stepsister, 
the child’s mother, who died? Impossible. 
Incredible. Kidnap a child and shut her 
up in her own house? They couldn’t have 
been so stupid.” 

“Do you think they were stupid?” said 
Sheila. ‘“‘I think they were clever. It 
would be the last place anyone would look 
for her. And it’s an unhappy house. Granny 
had trouble getting it leased. Granny had 
trouble with everything. Granny smashed 
up Val’s marriage and made her come 
home here before the baby came, just be- 
cause Barry Callender was young and poor 
and unknown. Poor Granny! Poor Val! 
It’s a haunted house.”’ 

“Ts it possible that you are defending 
these kidnapers?”’ cried Mr. Porter. 

Sheila lay back in her 
deep chair. She was 
looking at the man who 
leaned against the writ- 
ing table. 

Mr. Porter turned his 
head. ‘‘Er—who is this 
gentleman?” he asked 
curtly. 

“‘He’s—Barry Callen- 
der,”’ said Sheila. 

For an instant Mr. 





“All that Granny left me, everything | 
have in the world. I offered it to him, Mr. 
Porter. I bribed him with it, and he 
laughed at me. What more natural thing 
to do after years away than to go to look 
at his own home, his smashed-up, deso- 
late, haunted home, and try to recapture, 
poor fellow ——” Sheila’s voice thick- 
ened and stopped. “He had brought 
sandwiches, Mr. Porter, bonza sandwiches 
from his hotel in town. You don’t bring 
sandwiches when you’re kidnaping, Mr, 
Porter. You don’t arrange them neatly on 
a beautiful plate. He was off somewhere 
outside when the men brought us in 
through the cellar window, but hesaw them 
or us or a light or something; he came in 
through the front door with his key.” 


““LJE’S hypnotized you,” said Mr. Por- 

ter hoarsely in his soft voice. ‘‘He’s 
bewitched you. You defend him. He ig- 
nores you and the child for years, but you 
jump to defend him.” 

‘‘He wrote me four times, Mr. Porter,” 
said Sheila. ‘‘He sent me my lovely lapis 
necklace. He sent me a snapshot, riding 
an elephant. I sent him the Mouse and 
me in the pony cart.” 

“You jump at him,” said Mr. Porter 
jealously in his soft voice. ‘“‘And he 
jumps at the chance that the child may 
inherit the Dyckman money.” 

*‘Nobody but you and I in the world, 
Mr. Porter,’’ said Sheila steadily, ‘‘ knows 
whether the child inherits the Dyckman 
money or not. Until tonight he didn’t 
even know Granny was dead. You’re prej- 
udiced, Mr. Porter. You’re being unfair. 
You’re being—stupid. He doesn’t need 
our money, Mr. Porter, or like it or want 
it. He’s making barrels of his own. He— 
he loves his child, Mr. Porter, for her— 
for her own sake. And he’s going to have 
his child. He’s going to have her to take 
off around the world if he wants to. I’m 
going to give her to him freely, gladly, Mr. 
Porter. And nobody shall stop me.”’ 

*“You’re bewitched,” cried Mr. Porter. 
““You’re hypnotized. I believe you’re in 
love.”’ And here Mr. Porter made the mis- 
take of grasping Sheila’s shoulder with a 
furious freckled hand. 


HE tall man straightened as if he had 

been lashed by a whip. ‘‘Take your 
hand off her, you fat fool,’’ said the tall 
man, “‘and get out.” 

‘“*S-sir, I refuse,’’ stuttered Mr. Porter, 
“to bandy words with you, s-sir, or to 

have any personal con- 
Ye tact ——”’ 

But Mr. Porter in spite 
of himself had a brief per- 
sonal contact. Grasping 
Mr. Porter by the collar 
of his well-tailored coat, 
the tall man ran him 
across the room and out 
into thehall. Then he 
closed the door quietly 
upon Mr. Porter and 








Porter sat not grasping it w 
in its entirety; then he 
rose as if he had been jerked from his chair. 
“Barry Callender?” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. ‘‘Barry Callender, the—the 
sculptor? Why, there’s an exhibition of his 
work going on at Deviny’s now. The 
town’s gone mad over his elephants. Been 
in the South Seas for years.”” Mr. Porter 
explained everything. He explained the 
tall man as if he were not there. “‘ Why— 
bless my soul—he’s the child’s father.” 
Sheila closed her eyes. Mr. Porter never 
got through. 


UT Mr. Porter was coming through. 

“So that’s why you defend them,” 
cried Mr. Porter, pointing a finger at the 
tall man, but accusing Sheila. ‘‘He was 
there. He was in it.” 

“T thought just at the first moment that 
he might be,” said Sheila, “‘but not after 
that. He wouldn’t take my money, Mr. 
Porter. He got us away before the men 
came back. He brought us home, Mr. 
Porter. He brought us home.” 

“Your money? What money?” asked 


Mr. Porter. in a haze. 





locked it. He dusted his 
hands. He came across to 
Sheila and knelt down before her. As a 
man may look at a star, at a shrine, he 
looked and looked at her. He touched the 
lapis necklace gently with his forefinger. 


Outspoke the hardy Highland wighi, 
“T’ll go, my chief,—I’m ready : — 
It is not for your silver bright; 
But for your winsome lady.” 


He touched her delicate ear, her chin, 
the bruise on her cheek. Stooping, he 
kissed her dusty shoes. 

“T’d never take her without you, 
Sheila,’’ he said, still keeping his distance, 
emphasizing it proudly. ‘‘Ever since the 
picture in the pony cart, I’ve wanted you 
both. I came home to get you. Sheila, I 
adore you.” 

“Barry —Barry,” sobbed Sheila, 
stretching out her hands to him, ‘“‘those 
years—those years ——”’ 

He kissed her eyes, her lips, her throat. 
He kissed her soft, dark hair. He hid his 
face in her neck and wept. 

“‘With Sheila,” he said over and over 
again. ‘With Sheila. With—Sheila.”’ 
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Every day Oldsmobile owners recommend 
their car to their friends ... and this is why: 


They selected Oldsmobile for what it could 
do and how it did it. 


They chose it for the quality of craftsman- 
ship so evident in even minor details; for its 
beauty, for its smoothness, for its power; 
for its nimbleness in traffic and its han- 
dling ease. 


Then in the crucial test of trial by mile, 
they found it asked no favors and feared 
eR ea. no road. 

Their judgment stands confirmed! 
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She came to the corner of the house and 
turned it without thinking; and then she saw 
the carpet of orange light from the open 
French window and crept nearer, gripping her 
sword and edging along by the wall. She had 
never been on this side of the house with David. It was 
oddly foreign. It looked out onto a pine wood, and the 
trunks of the trees seemed slender and bare, so that it was 
like looking out onto a crowded bay and the huddled masts 
of ships. A covered veranda ran outside the French win- 
dows, so that it was more like standing on the deck of a 
ship under the awning than ever. 

Felicity edged nearer and nearer to the room with the 
light, and when she reached it she flattened herself against 
the wall and breathlessly took one peep. She saw her grand- 
father. She did not know until that moment how much she 
had expected, how much she had thought about him. Good- 
ness knows what she had expected! Something sad and 
strange, like King Alfred in the history book, burning the 
cakes; always in-her mind there had been a 
sort of disguised kingliness about grandfather. 
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saint David Walks Again 


(Continued from Page 23) 


hadn’t snored, it would never have happened. Certainly, if 
I hadn’t snored, it would never have happened.” 


VIII 


§ es two Hoblyn children sat together on the floor of 
Lusiana Yellam’s summerhouse. Lusiana’s wheel chair 
had come to anchor on the threshold; her hands parted the 
curtains of ivy and Virginia creeper, letting spears of golden 
sun in and the hum of bees and song of birds, all the sleepy, 
mellow glory of the summer afternoon. 

“‘Listen!”’ said David. ‘“‘ Just listen to this, you two girls: 


“‘T did this day intercede with my beloved mother for one 
of the serving wenches who had unfulfilled some domestic 
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dutie, but she did fully explaine how all things 
in Hoblyn Hill were to continue and remaine 
as a Standarde in the house and go from 
heire to heire. So am I humbled and exceeq. 
ingly glad I am borne, a Hoblyn of Hoblyn 
Hill and do hereby make stronge resolution to guard qj 
things for those who proudly come after me.” 


‘Read the little bit about when Queen Elizabeth came tp 
stay with David and his mother again. But she wasn't 
like he said; she gnawed her chicken bones and threw them 
about the floor. I have a history book that says so.” 

“They were days!” said David. “Suffering cats, they 
were days!’’ He sat dreaming with his head against the 
stone wall of the summerhouse. “Think of the soldiers anq 
the ladies in waiting, and then the queen with her red hair 
and her pearls, and the great feast they had. 


“And the Queen did laughe heartily, calling me David 
the while, and making very merrie with my mother. She js 
a merrie lady. -I wore my newe pale blye 
satin and was well satisfied with my lookes, 





He might not meet the world in a crown, but = 
you'd feel he had it just under his bowler hat, 





Her equarrie, a merrie fellow, did compli. 
| mente me.” 





and big dogs would come up and lick his hands 
very humbly. 

And yet here he was, a perfectly ordinary, 
thin old gentleman in evening dress, with his | 
hands crossed neatly on his “tummy,” fast 
asleep. He seemed somehow so frail, rather 
like an old picture of an old gentleman asleep; 
and his evening dress was not the evening 
dress of the men who came over on the boat 
from America. 

Grandfather wore a high, black satin stock, 
and his shirt had a soft frill like an old- 
fashioned nightgown. Grandfather snored. | 

| 


It was rather a ferocious snore that did not 
quite fit him. 


OWN in the village the church clock struck 

midnight. Just outside his: window the 
granddaughter he wouldn’t know tried to 
know him, but sleep kept his secret and his 
mystery for him. She could not guess what 
his closed eyes were like; whether, if they sud- 
denly flew open, they would be full of anger or 
amazement at the sight of her. You could 
not guess what his voice was like; whether it 
was one of those voices that made you spring 
all over the place. Mysterious, secret grand- 
father! 

She noticed that he had been reading a very 
old book; the paper was yellow like a tea rose, 
and the covers were thick, almost like covers 
of polished walnut. Her eyes left the book and 
traveled round the room. It was paneled, 
and on the panels, Hoblyns in doublets, 
Hoblyns in short plush pants with lace frills, 
Hoblyns in armor, Hoblyns glistening with 
medals, looked down at the sleeping Hoblyn; 
and then she noticed what she thought was a 
little box in the panel, and then she found 
someone had pushed back the panel to re- 
veal it. . 

It was a secret hiding place. 

She crept into the room. Her mind was 
split up into the minds of two quarreling lit- 
tle girls. The one said, ‘It is Saint David’s 
lost diary,” and the other said, ‘‘ My dear, it is 
nothing of the sort.”” The one said, “He left 
it open to put the diary back,” and the other 
said, ‘‘ It’s broken probably, and it’s been open 
like that for ages.”” Yet all the time she was 
creeping nearer and nearer -the table, and it | 
seemed that her heart had quite ceased to | 
beat and that her eyes were set wide open for 
always. 


HE saw the words, faintly traced: “‘Being 

my personal diary ——”’ 

Very gently, watching her grandfather, she 
put out her hand and gathered up the book; 
very gently she crept out of the room; and 
not till she was on the grass did she run like 
a hare to Lusiana’s summerhouse, roll up her 
Saint David clothes and slip into her own. 

Would grandfather try to recover the diary? 
What would David say? What would the 
villagers do, when they found it back in the 
little wooden case in the church? 

These thoughts buzzed in her brain as she 
ran home to Nannie’s cottage; and when she 
slept with Saint David’s diary she dreamed 
that grandfather Hoblyn flew through her 
diamond-paned window in search of it. He 




















The Work-Worn Wife 
in Ftospital 
By Maser Rice GARDNER 


Ss good of you to come to town to see me, 
Eliza. . . . Sit right down here close to me, 
So I can sense it’s you! Somehow these weeks 
Of being sick here in the hospital 

Have got me so outside my old life 

I wonder if I'll ever fit back in. . . . 


Ain't it a pleasure to be in a place 

That’s clean, without so much you lift your hand? 
I can’t get over it. Just to lie here 

Without a thing to do but just be sick— 

Knowing that everybody will be fed 

At mealtimes, whether I make the bread or not, 
And have clean sheets if I never touch the tub! 


Sometimes they fix the door so I can see 

Folks passing in the hall—and not a one 

Can holler at me to do something for them! 
"Course, I’ve been sick before; but having babies, 
And getting up as soon as I could stagger 

To try to catch up with the work undone, 


Wasn't like this. 
Just look at those sweet peas 


John brought me Sunday. Every single week 

He’s brought me flowers when he’s come to see me— 
And in our thirty-seven years of marriage 

He’s always grumbled when I made a garden, 

Saying it was a waste of time to bother 

With anything but beans and corn and onions. . . . 


I couldn’t ever have forgave myself 

If I'd have gone and died under the ether. . . . 

You must meet Miss McGregor—she’s so dear 

And seems to fancy taking care of me. 

She said she'd never had another patient 

As grateful as I am for little things. 

I guess she'd understand if she had lived 

Through sixty years of doing for other people. . . . 


The children have been awful good, Eliza; 
They feel so sorry that their mother’s sick 
And in a hospital. Well, you'll not tell— 
Somehow I feel it’s going to be some time 
Before I'll be up and around again! 


a “Think of the food they ate and the cook. 
ing!’ said Felicity. 
“Think of the silver there was to clean! 
I know where the silver is,’’ said Lusiana. 





“T could not chuse but take great pleasure 
at the whole fine affair, and take honour to 
| the house of Hoblyn that her most gracious 
| majesty expressed herself well pleased.” 


“TN OTHER words she’d had a jolly good 

time,”’ said Felicity dreamily. “I love 
that about all they ate, and how when the 
queen went to bed they all stood in rows with 
candles, and little David stood at the bottom 
of the step with drawn sword until she'd 
passed up.” 

“It’s all so awfully pretty,’’ said Lusiana, 
“like a fairy story. And his ‘gracious ladye 
cousin Louisiana Hoblyn, who did curtsie 
most sweetly to Her Majesty!’ I—I couldn't 
curtsy. I—David, they must have been thrill- 
ing times. Kings and queens walking about 
and coming to stay with you in their wonder. 
ful clothes. Grandpa is right. They were 
better days.” 
| “They weren’t,”’ said David. ‘They were 
only better for a few people—the people the 
queen went and had tea with. They weren't 
so romantic. They weren’t so fine.” 
| “The queen wore her jewels for breakfast,” 
| said Felicity sadly. ‘‘You couldn’t get a 
queen to do that now.” 

“**And Her Gracious Majesty’s pearls did fall 
in the stowe and she did suck them heartily 
and with good wille,’”’ said David, grinning. 

“And kings and queens will never come 
here again,” sighed Lusiana. 

“Has grandpa said anything about the 
diary being stolen?” 

“He hasn’t mentioned it; but Gould told 
me he seemed uneasy and couldn’t sleep. 
David, he must wonder.” 

“T’ll bet he does.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 


“DUT it back in the church Sunday.’’ David 
held it tightly, treasuring it. ‘‘ We always 
wait and speak to the rector. While Nannie 
and he and I are talking, Felicity is going to 
slip it in. Saint David needn’t walk any 
more; besides, it wouldn’t be safe. Grandpa 
" and the Goulds will hear the diary is back in 
the church. They’ll watch, and I should be 
caught; and if they liked to tell the village it 
was me and not Saint David, it might all g0 
back where they want it to.” 

“*And mother did wear her damaske gown 
and petticoate which is redd,’” Lusiana 
quoted suddenly. “And it’s all gone. Its 
just as grandfather says—it’s all gone. What 
can we three do? What can wedo? We may 
try and try, but it’s all too long ago. We 
can’t get it back.” 

“Down there they’re mending their boats 
and they’re mending their nets,” said David. 
“They’ve bought new nets. This morning a 
five old Sol drove away to the market wi 
fish. Fish has not gone from this town for 
years. Have faith—have faith as Saint David 
had it. We're not going to throw up the 
sponge. Oh!” he ended hotly, “you make 








was a black-and-white swallow with a frilly 
shirt front, and he kept chirruping: “If I 














(Continued on Page 75) 
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[S town or country, at home or abroad, Packard 
owners know the constant satisfaction which 
comes with the possession of things universally 
approved. 


For “Packard” is a hallmark of motor car excel- 
lence the world around—in Newport or Nice, 
Monterey or Monte Carlo. 


And, everywhere, Packard distinction, comfort 
and beauty are appreciated most by those who 
have learned that these long-lived fine cars pro- 
vide the same desirable and enjoyable transporta- 
tion after the first 20,000 miles as before. 


There lies the secret of owning a Packard. You 
will want to keep it longer than cars of lower 
first cost—and when you do, you enjoy Packard 
ownership at a cost no greater than you pay in 
the long run for cars of less distinction. 


PACKARD © 


WHO OWN S 














A 
Challenge 


We'll make a little 
wager with you that if you 
try onetube of ListerineTooth 
Paste, you'll come back for more. 
LARGE TUBE-—25 CENTS 
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Would 
your 


OU know how broth- 


ers and sisters argue 
about things. 


Well, here was a case 
where the boy was much 
put out because his sis- 
ter would not accept the 
attentions of his best 
friend, or go out with 
him. 

She simply refused 
flatly and he could never 
find out why. 


*““You wouldn’t ei- 
ther,” she said, “if you 
knew what I know.” 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know 
when you have halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath). That’s the insidious 
thing about it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to 
the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 
Moreover, in using Listerine 
to combat halitosis, you are 
quite sure to avoid sore throat 
and those more serious illnesses 
that start with throat infections. 


Listerine halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
Not by substituting some other 
odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself 
quickly disappears. 


This safe and long-trusted an- 
tiseptic has dozens of different 
uses; note the little circular that 
comes with every bottle. Your 
druggist sells Listerine in the 
original brown package only— 
never in bulk. There are four 
sizes: 14 ounce, 7 ounce, 3 ounce 
and 14 ounce. Buy the large size 
for economy.—Lambert Pharma- 
cal Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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me sick. Go and tell grandfather who 
took the diary, who walked the terraces 
and still I'll fight him. Still the boats will 
© out to sea and old Curragh watch for 
fish! Tell the people that little Saint 
David was just me, and still I’ll keep them 
from going to sleep again. I’ll fight grand- 
father; I'll fight him, and I’ll win.” 

“When I’m with grandfather, you don’t 
seem real any more, David. Nothing 
seems real but the house and grand- 
father and the things we do together. I 
don't know why, but grandfather’s fright- 
ened, now the diary’s gone—and I’m 
frightened too. Sometimes he looks at me 
and says: ‘We won’t let today in, my 
little Lusiana, we won’t let today in.” I— 
feel that something’s coming, and I don’t 
know what it is.”’ 

“Grandpa’s magic’s gone,” said David. 
“Down in the village they know it, they 
feel it. Why, they told me about you!”’ 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!”’ 

“They are sorry for you.” 

“How dare they be!”’ she flamed. 

“Not because you are a cripple,’”’ said 
David very slowly and distinctly, “‘but 
because you and grandfather won’t be 
brave about it.” 


 igereieiew leaned forward suddenly and 
struck David across the face. ‘How 
dare you pity me! How dare you pity 
me!”’ she stormed. 

“You are pitying yourself,’”’ said David. 
“You and grandfather are cowards, pity- 
ing yourselves and running away because 
the world isn’t just to your liking. You 
haven’t anything to be ashamed of, Lusi- 
ana, except being ashamed.” 

“T’ll tell grandfather,’”’ she raged. 

“T wish you would,”’ said David. 

; Then suddenly she wavered; her small, 
| white face puckered, the tears ran down 
| § her cheeks. ‘‘ You know I wouldn’t.”’ 

“Oh, Lusiana!’’ Felicity made an im- 
pulsive movement forward. 

“T hate you,”’ said Lusiana to David. 
“T’ll hate you all my life. I don’t want to 
see you any more. I’m going back to 
grandfather and grandfather’s day.” 

“You’ve come out of it,’’ said David 
quickly. ‘‘ You’ll find you can’t go back.” 

She stared at him with her beautiful, 
sad, pixyish look, and her mouth that was 
like a pale, sweet bow carved in some 
little, marble face. ‘‘Why did you ever 
come?’’ she said. “‘I don’t know where I 
am. I’m sorry I hit you, David, but I 
don’t ever want to see you again. I’m 
going back to grandfather.” 

“Why don’t you go down to the town 
one day, and see how nice the people 
could be, how glad to see you?” 

“Show myself! The crippled Hoblyn!”’ 

“The crippled Hoblyn,” said David 
steadily. ‘Still a Hoblyn—and a sport, 
not hiding away and thinking it matters 
to anyone but herself, but making the best 
of things.” 

Her face was scarlet now. She looked 
So beautiful in her tangle of golden curls. 

“Only grandpa understands,” she said. 
“You needn’t come here any more, you 
two. Saint David needn’t walk now the 
diary is found.” 





You'll be lonely without us,” said 
David. 

“Why?” 

* Because,” said David, “‘you’re like 


the town. You’ve broken grandfather’s 
magic,” 

She stared at him. Then suddenly she 
SW ung her wheel chair round and moved 
rapic ily away from them down the terrace. 

“Oh, David!” sobbed Felicity. 

David looked at her oddly. ““She’s 
“You’ve got to 


nearly awake,” he said. 
break it; you’ve got to break it every- 
Where. You find bits of it where you never 
expect to.” 
“What?” she said, staring. 
He replied shortly: ‘This grandpa 
Magic,” 1X 


De morning service afforded no op- 
portunity for the return of the lost 
diary. It seemed to David Hoblyn that 


as 











the fat little clergyman’s eyes twinkled 
when they rested on him. It was as if 
David answered an amusing question 
amusingly just by sitting there, very 
grave and circumspect in a blue lounge 
suit beside Nannie. 

The clergyman had brought with him a 
friend, a London harpist, and his harp. 
During the morning service the harp stood 
in Nannie’s parlor. The harpist was to 
play at the evening service. 

In the afternoon David, with the diary 
under his coat, tried the church doors. 
They were all locked. 

That evening he volunteered to help 
carry the harp, while Felicity carried the 
music. The rector had brought an electric 
carriage lamp for his friend to read by, and 
they were anxious to establish it satis- 
factorily. They started for the church be- 
fore the bells began to ring, Felicity ahead 
with little Saint David’s diary under the 
harpist’s music; the harpist examining a 
little fossiled sea horse he’d found on the 
seashore that afternoon that might have 
been a study of himself as a baby, so little 





and dry and brittle he looked beside the 
rosy, fat rector. 

“TI wish Miss Felicity wouldn’t hurry 
so. It’ssohot,” said Nannie. ‘“She’ll only 
have to wait for us.”’ 

But Felicity slipped out of the vivid 
golden evening sunshine into the blue dim- 
ness of the little church almost before 
they’d turned the bend. It was always 
dim in the little church, so that the statues 
of the Hoblyns looked like real people 
peacefully sleeping away a gentle night 
before another gentle day; only the Hob- 
lyn knights and soldiers in their pale, 
fretted marble armor seemed prepared 
hopefully against too much gentleness. 

The ropes creaked and the bells began to 
ring for evening service. 

Very swiftly Felicity slipped the lost 
diary in the empty box and hurried out to 
sit in the porch and wait for the others. 


HE church had three bells. There was 
a tradition that in the reign of Richard 
the First the fourth bell was taken to help 
pay his ransom, when he was taken pris- 
oner on his return from the Holy Land. 

Felicity often thought the bells were like 
the voices of happy, busy old men—the 
treble bell with its soft, uncertain note, 
and the middle bell, a little stronger and 
deeper, and the tenor bell, which called 
like a loving old grandfather, could be 
heard even down to the seashore, anx- 
iously, sweetly, as if forgotten children 
still played there unheeding. 

“My dear,’”’ said Nannie, 
hot? How silly of you!” 

She looked back over her shoulder, 
bunchy, rosy, simple little soul, watching 
the thin black thread of the congregation 
weaving in and out on the white road. A 
sort of golden mist seemed to rise up from 
the little town, and she thought it good 
that the villagers should leave it this per- 
fect evening for the peace of the little, dim 
church set in the trees. She had forgotten 
the harpist, and that many of them had 
never seen or heard a harp. It was this 
night as it was in her simple youth—the 
bells called and the people came. 

She remembered Sir Damon and his 
lady driving to church. She remembered 
David and Felicity’s father and Lusiana’s 
mother, wriggling in the Hoblyn pew, and 
it seemed to the good little soul as if this 
little gray church were a sort of cradle of 


“ain’t you 


her beloved Hoblyns; it held their early 
days, and then they went out into the 
world and never came back. Two tears 
rolled out of her bright eyes, down her 
bright cheeks and fell on her bright jet 
beads. 

The evening service began. 

The people had come to hear the harpist. 
They sat in rows, relaxed and comfortable, 
listening to the familiar words and the 
familiar voice of the rector, and in their 
minds were pictures of their homes and 
their children and the things they were 
going to do tomorrow—washing and bak- 
ing and mending—and in the men’s ears 
was the song of the sea; and the smell of 
tar-soaked ropes was in their nostrils; and 
beyond all this came the thin, clear voice 
of the rector, like a schoolmaster on a hot 
afternoon teaching a sleepy class. 


ND then someone noticed the diary in 
its box, some child perhaps gawping 
and pointing; and without turning their 
heads at all David and Felicity knew that 
moment—they just knew it. Like a living 
thing, they felt the excitement and the 
amazement, and yet no one moved; there 
was no rustling, no whispering; only the 
whole atmosphere had changed and be- 
come wonderful and so alive. 

The rector, reading behind his brass lec- 
tern, felt it. The lectern was a great brass 
eagle; from where the Hoblyns sat, he 
looked like some absurd picture-book 
angel, in his white robes, peering between 
the golden outspread wings of the bird. 

Felicity touched David’s hand. 

The harpist began to play, and his 
music was not solemn music; laughter ran 
about in it and lighted it up and shook it, 
like silver bells of unbearable sweetness. 
It was such happy music, as if someone 
had specially written it to play at the re- 
turn of little Saint David’s lost diary. 

Now the whispering had begun and, like 
the music, it had the quality of life and 
laughter: ‘‘The diary is back! The diary 
is in its box!” 

The nudging, wriggling, badly trained 
little choir boys sang louder and shriller 
than they ever had before; the old organ 
made fiercer efforts at harmony. 

“My goodness!’ whispered Nannie. 
““D’you see? D’you see?’”’ She was quite 
white. She had forgotten where she was. 
Like everybody else in the church, she 
was staring at the little wooden box where 
the diary lay. 

“Tt’s a living miracle!’”’ said Nannie 
and she spoke aloud and did not know it; 
and nowa sudden storm of whispering, like 
the wind over corn, passed over the con- 
gregation. You could hear the excited 
chirrups of children who did not know 
what it was all about, but were as thrilled 
as anyone. 


SHAFT of sunlight struck the colored 
window raised to “My son Neil 
Hoblyn in 1825,” and the colors began to 
run down like magic mist onto Saint 
David’s diary—violet and blue and jade, 
like green fire pouring down onto the 
yellow pages of the old book; they seemed 
to unroll and unroll and unroll. 

“Tonight I shall speak on faith,” said 
the rector’s voice, high above them, “‘the 
faith that moves mountains and achieves 
miracles.’’ For a moment he looked down 
at the Hoblyn pew, smiling a little; then 
he looked across at the little wooden box 
that had been empty for so long. 

As the people walked home, you could 
hear their voices loud and gay and con- 
fident. As you looked down from Nannie’s 
cottage, you could see the golden mats of 
lamplight before the open doors. 

That night three boats put out from the 
harbor; black, misty things, they swooped 
across the silver waves like sable dragon 
flies, and the townspeople stood and 
watched them go, and they did not glance 
over their shoulders at the great black 
house of Hoblyn. Its shadow seemed in 
some strange way to have fallen back 
from their homes and their hearts, and left 
them free. 

A woman carried the news to old Cur- 
ragh. She was spent and breathless with 


the litter don’t blame it. 
quite as smoothly as of yore, remember that 
any machine will show wear after many years 
of service. 


cost you less than 50 cents a year. What 








How old is your 


Bissell Sweeper? 


ISSELL Sweepers are long lived. Most of 


them remain in constant use for ten or 


fifteen years—many of them much longer. 


Naturally after all these years they are not 


quite as efficient as when they were new. For 
even this best of sweepers will wear after 
thousands of sweepings, the same as anything 
else that is used several times a day. 


So if your old Bissell doesn’t pick up all 
If it doesn’t work 


If your Bissell has worked for you ten years it has 
you ever 


own that gave such service at such a euina? And think 
of the brooms it has saved. 


Then it is time for a new Bissell. The old one may still 


serve upstairs, or for occasional service. But to insure 
best service you need 


a new one. 


Cyco Ball Bearing Bissells at about $6. Other models 


for less. Play-size Bissells for a few dimes. At furniture, 
housefurnishing and department stores. 
request—or circular on how to care for your Bissell to 
get the best service. 


Booklet on 





thumb 
pressure 


Carpet Sweeper 
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“It’s the 
Prettiest 


Dress 
I Ever 
Had” 


“And I made it all myself! 
Thanks to the Woman's In- 
stitute, I can now make all 
my own clothes and have 
two or three dresses for the 
money I used to spend on 
one! For the first time in 
my life, I know that my 
clothes have style!’’ 

No matter where you live, 
you, too, can learn at home 
to make stylish clothes 
and hats at great savings 
and earn money besides. 

Write for Free Booklet 
Mail the coupon today for 
a Free Booklet which de- 
scribes the Courses of the 
Woman's Institute and tells 
how this great school has 
helped to solve the clothes 
problem for over 2 
women and girls. 











WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-H, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, 


lease send me a 
copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how I can 
learn the subject which I have markei— 


i Home Dressmaking oO petiioery 
Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 




















MAKE $25 TO $75 A WEEK 
IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


Areal opportunity for real men and women to take care of 
orders and repeat business in home community for old estab- 
lished reliable line of dress materials, handkerchiefs, etc. A 
steady, dependable year round income. Experience unnec- 
essary. Samples make sales easy. Money makers every- 
where, Write for proposition today. Myrtle E. Kellum, Secy. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 81, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 



















































Famous 
for fifty years 


In millions of households 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 
Jeily is the standard rem- 
edy for burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, rashes, etc. It 
soothes inflammation. 
Takes away pain. And 
hastens healing. ‘Vase- 
line” Jelly is absolutely 
pure and will not upset 
youwhentaken internally. 
Take it several times a day 
and at bedtime. 


Look for the trademark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


Chescheough Manufacturing Company 
Consolidated) 
New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


State Street 







Write for first- 
aid booklet, 
INQUIRE 

. WITHIN— 
i Free. 





i SEND FOR ALBRECHT’'S NEW 


FUR STYLE 
BOOK us 3 


This book is packed full of 
styles and up-to-the-minute 
facts about furs. Shows 
smartest 1926-27 styles. Tells how to judge furs YA how tocareforthem. 


72%*Anniversary Sale 
Nowon~Buy Now at Reduced Prices 


Save money by getting this book and buying Albrecht Registered 
Furs in this Sale. Get your copy now. Send 6c in stamps (to cover 
mailing costs) and coupon to E. Albrecht & Son, 89 So. 6th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

E, ALBRECHT & SON, St. Paul, Minn. 
Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1926-27. 
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—_—— —— —— — Send coupon today= —— 
No Fur Trimmings listed—Send for separate price list. 


FOUND Sa 
1855 Minnesota 
BUY REGISTERED FURS—Be sure the Albrecht Registration 
Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 


(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


°o 
Resinol 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, motor inns, now 
opening every week arecalling for trained managers, Shortageacute. We 
receive daily callsfor hostesses, table di- 

rectors, buyers, etc.—both men and women. Big salaries paid to trained 
executives. Weteach youentire businessin yoursparetime—and put you 
in touch with big opportunities. Write for Free ik “‘ Pouring Tea for 
Profit.” Lewis Tea Institute, Dept. E-549, Washington, D.C. 
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her climb and the excitement. She leaned 
against the ‘“‘heuer’s’’ lookout and poured 
out her story. ‘‘My man says he’ll watch 
for the pilchards this night.” 

“I’m not tired,” said old Curragh. 

She looked at him. He had shaved and 
his eyes seemed young and alert in his old 
face. 

She hurried down the hill again, to 
spread the news of another miracle, the 
miracle of old Curragh. Rabbits in their 
hundreds were playing about the mounds 
of sea pinks under the moon; she could 
see the flashing blib-blob of their little 
white tails. She found herself singing a 
little song she had sung as a girl. Magic 
was abroad. x 


O SIGN from the old house. No sign 

from Lusiana. Felicity fretted. ‘It’s 
awful for her, David! And seeing the town 
and everything fighting grandfather. 
It’ll—it’ll break into his—his day. He 
won’t be able to live in it any more. 
They’re going to cut that road through the 
cliff they talked of a hundred years ago. 
He'll hear them blasting. The entrance 
will come quite near the lodge gates. Nan- 
nie says they start next week; and then 
they’ll send motor vans from Falmouth for 
the Hoblyn Hills fish. They won’t be able 
to shut today out; and, David, there isn’t 
anywhere else in the world they can go. 
It’s all today everywhere, except in grand- 
father’s house. Have you thought about 
that?” 

“T’ll leave a note for Lusiana, telling 
her not to be a silly ass,” said David. 

“In the town they’re saying Lusiana 
ought to be rescued from grandpa and 
sent to some jolly school.” 

“‘Are they saying that?” 

‘‘And heaps more. Poor grandpa! All 
over the world, except up there, it’s all 
today. That man from Newquay starts 
building the new post office and grocery 
store next week. It’s to have two windows 
and a telephone. He’s putting his young- 
est son in here. He says it’s a coming 
town. He saysit’ll open up. Oh, David!”’ 

“T’ll write a note to Lusiana and leave 
it in the summerhouse,” said David. 
“When I grow up I shall marry Lusiana 
and take her away from grandpa into 
today.”’ 

“It will be a long time.” 

“Five years,’ said David. 
thirteen next week.” 

David took a brief survey before he left 
the note for his cousin. In the time that 
had elapsed since his last visit the house 
seemed to have reached a more advanced 
stage of decay and disillusionment. The 
room where Felicity had discovered the 
diary was boarded up. 

Life had withdrawn further and further 
into the interior; there was no visible sign 
of its existence at all. It was impossible to 
believe that anyone had inhabited the gor- 
geous old pile for centuries, and yet some- 
where hidden in it four people lived their 
secret lives of play-acting and make- 
believe. It had no share in the increasingly 
busy life of the town. It menaced and 
mocked the people like a dead thing. 

“‘Better it should be a hotel or a cin- 
ema,”’ they said spitefully. 


*‘T shall be 


TS felt a growing resentment toward 
it. In its state of decay and neglect, it 
gave nothing to the town when it might 
have given so much; they might have had 
such wild, boastful pride in it. 

‘‘When the old man dies we shall see 
some doings,” they said, and yet felt 
traitors in their hearts. 

Like a long-buried city, the village of 
Hoblyn Hills was shifting to the surface. 
They no longer talked of Saint David, and 
Saint David no longer walked; the miracle 
of the return of the diary had become a 
thing of the past. They certainly never 
connected David with either. Their talk 
was of fish and new post offices and new 
roads. They were like people come out of 
a trance into a world of action. 

Even the Goulds, silent and forbidding, 
were never seen in the town now. They 
held the fort with old Sir Damon and his 
granddaughter against today. 


A young newspaper man ‘on holiday 
walked into the town one morning, and 
thought he was caught in a Shaksperean 
festival. He listened, with his fountain 
pen quivering in his pocket, to the tale of 
Saint David and the lost diary. He sim- 
ply could not bring himself to believe. He 
shared the people’s indignation against 
Sir Damon. He would have liked to 
rescue Lusiana Yellam and carry her off to 
the offices of his paper to be photographed 
in all positions. He went and rang the 
bell of the old house and heard it clang, 
but no one ever answered. He walked all 
round it and saw never a sign of life. Then 
he shivered because there was something 
rather odd about it, and walked down to 
the sunlit town. 

He wrote a marvelous story about it all. 
He made it very clear that someone 
should rescue the little lame girl immuned 
up there, but not so clear who, since her 
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grandfather was her legal guardian and 
had satisfied the legal and educational 
authorities. A lot of people wrote to old 
Sir Damon, telling him exactly what they 
thought of him; but the letters grew 
moldy in the letter box by the lodge gates, 
where the postman was forced to deliver 
them, knowing they were never collected. 

It fanned the indignation against Sir 
Damon. When the new road was opened 
the romance would certainly bring char-a- 
bancs parties to stare up at the house. 
Many of the villagers had bought tables 
and chairs in anticipation. 

In David’s heart there woke a reluctant 
admiration for the old die-hard. He was 
made of stout stuff, Sir Damon. He held 
the besieged fortress without even ac- 
knowledging the siege. The voices of to- 
day thundered outside his gates. Would 
he be strong enough to keep yesterday 
within his gates? XI 


T WAS the tutor who saw it first. He 

had a pleasant way of mentally stocking 
little bits of the morning news for them. 
He said to David, “‘The Prince of Wales 
is coming to Stresaboll to lay a foundation 
stone. He passes our house. The mater 
and my kid sister are busy making new 
net curtains.” 

David said, ‘In other days he would 
have stayed with us. Princes did—princes 
and kings and queens.” 

“Tt said so in the diary—and the food 
they ate,” said Felicity. 

“The eyes from a peacock’s tail creamed 
with the floss: from a million queen wasps’ 
fetlocks and embalmed in harlequin jelly 
made from the combings of a rainbow,”’ 
grinned the tutor. 

David became obsessed by the idea of 
the Prince. He went for long walks by 
himself, brooding darkly and privately. 
His mind made splendid visions of the 
Prince. He rodea black charger. He rode 
a white charger. His head was gay with 
various crowns. 

“Suppose you wanted the Prince to 
come to tea, would you write to him?” 
said David to his tutor. 

“No, to his secretary. Thinking of 
asking him?”’ said the tutor. 

To Felicity David said: 

“TI have written to the Prince’s secre- 
tary in London, asking that the Prince will 
do us the honor to take tea with us on his 
pending visit to Cornwall. I wrote from 
grandfather.” 

“Oh! No! No! No!” sobbed Felicity. 

“Lusiana found me a piece of old note- 
paper, with the Hoblyn crest on and 


everything. It was a bit yellow, but good 
stuff.” 

“Oh, David! David!” mourned Fe- 
licity. ‘What have you done? What have 
you done?” 

“The room will want a bit of cleaning 

” said David. ‘‘Lusiana knows where 

all ‘the silver is. If he would come, things 
might come back.” 

“Things?”’ 

“Dead glories,” 
breath. 

“Tt really wants a vacuum cleaner, that 
room,” said Felicity. 

She stole Nannie’s hard broom and 
coped, sneezing, with the dust. She stole 
Nannie’s old tea leaves. The work had 
the Augean stables touch, but she was 
valiant and frightened and dismayed. 


said David under his 


USIANA had possessed herself of the 
keys of the vast silver closet where no 
one ever went. From their green baize she 
disinterred urns and cake dishes, teapots 
and cream jugs, most exquisitely wrought 
by dead masters of their craft, and little 
rat-tailed Queen Anne teaspoons; from 
the cupboards she reached down with 
trembling fingers old Crown Derby ware, 
golds and tomatoes and indigos that 
shone with the undimmed brilliancy of 
painted missals. And no word came 
from the Prince. 

The children’s sleep was tortured by 
fantastic dreams. They woke trembling 
and sweating. They lifted the teapot to 
pour out tea for the heir to the British 
throne—and a black beetle tumbled out 
of the spout; when he lifted his cup, the 
handle snapped and the hot tea poured on 
him; the bread and butter thickened be- 
fore their eyes; grandfather burst into the 
room and bade their visitor begone. 

The letter from the Prince’s secretary 
came as a relief from unbearable tension, 
even if it brought new anxieties. He 
wrote that the Prince’s engagements were 
many and his visit must necessarily be of 
brief duration, but he would be delighted 
to motor out after the ceremony at 
Stresaboll and take tea with Sir Damon. 

“Dead glories,” said David. ‘Dead 
glories come to life.” 

He wrote a letter to his kinsman, telling 
of the impending honor. He gave it to 
Lusiana. “Tell him you found it in the 
grounds. Beg him to read it.’ 

Sir Damon, implacable, tore it up. “I 
will have no truck with the little foreigner,” 
he stormed. 

“Very well,” said David. 
this thing alone.”’ 

Down to the village he carried his tale. 
The Prince of Wales was coming to tea 
with Sir Damon. The village was shaken 
into a fluster of delighted loyalty, a pas- 
sion of patriotism and pride. They stared 
up at the old house with new eyes; the 
old fealty to the Hoblyns awoke. Even 
the workmen from other villages, toiling 
on the new post office and shops, seemed 
to work with a more prideful clangor, their 
pickaxes and hammers and anvils had a 
festal ring. 


““We handle 


Te townspeople sent to the big towns 
for flags, for red, white and blue crinkled 
paper, for red rosettes; the village chil- 
dren made wreaths of laurel; and in the 
little schoolhouse the shrill, gay clamor of 
the high voices cut the air, led by the 
teacher’s soprano, singing ‘‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales.” 

Their preparations lacked direction. 
The clergyman made a fruitless visit to 
the big house to suggest that it should 
come from there. No one answered his 
ring. Never had it seemed so utterly de- 
serted, so dead. 

Old Nannie sent to London for a dress 
for Felicity. Harebell-blue organdie it 
was, a crisp, gay affair. David was to 
wear an Eton suit. 

“Please heaven,” prayed David se- 
cretly, ‘‘let him wear his sword, if not his 
crown—both, if possible.” 

By day the sun streamed over the town; 
the people went to and fro; the boats went 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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You can Improve your Appearance 


if you select a blended shade of powder. Soft, fragrant Pompeian 





“Whenever you are out-of- 
doors you should be especially 
careful to select the correct 
shade of powder and to apply 


it evenly. 


Beauty Powder has the shade that exactly matches your skin 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic advice 

regarding the care of the skin and the proper use 
of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate texture—a lovely 
satiny face—yet not a sign of pow- 
der. What is the secret of her alluring 
complexion? Does she use powder? She 
does, but a shade that matches so per- 
fectly the tone of her skin that she secures 
the good effects of powder without seem- 
ing to use it. 
All smart women strive for a natural 
complexion, but all do not achieve it. 
Not all women have found a powder that 


really matches their skin—a powder that 
reveals their natural coloring. These 
women thank me for telling them about 
Pompeian Beauty Powder. Complexions 
are not composed of single colors, but a 
blend of different colors. So it is only 
natural that powder to match your com- 
plexion must also be a blend. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder is scientifi- 
cally blended from different colors. What- 
ever the tone of your complexion, a 
shade of this powder matches it perfectly. 


Pompeian Beauty Powder has gained 
its remarkable popularity because of its 
purity, its delicate odor, its quality of ad- 
hering well—and its perfection of shades. 
































































































If you have experienced the difficulty of 
having your powder look “chalky and un- 
natural,” buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder today, in the shade suggested 
below. 

SHADE CHART for selecting 


your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average American skin 
tone is medium, neither decidedly light nor 
definitely olive. This skin should use the 
Naturelle shade. 


Olive Skin: Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have the dark hair and eyes 
characteristic of beautiful Spanish women. 


This skin should use the Rachel shade. 


Pink Skin: Thisisthe youthful, rose-tinted 
skin (not the florid skin) and should use the 
Flesh shade. 


White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if 
you have it you are the only type that should 
use White powder in the daytime. 


Wicdisca Cannella 


Spécialiste en Beauté 
P.S.: I suggest Pompeian Day Cream to protect your skin 
against the weather, and Pompeian Bloom for color. 


~ Special Offer ~ 
Half of a 60c Box 
of Powder 


for 10c 


E urge you to act on Madame 
Jeannette’s advice—urge you to 
see for yourself, at once, how much more 
beautiful and natural Pompeian Beauty 
Powder will make your complexion. To make 
this trial easy and convenient for you, we 
present this very unusual offer: 


For only toc we will send you one-half of 
a regular 60c box that is sold at all toilet 
goods counters. Pompeian Beauty Powder 
is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and to give 
you complete satisfaction. This 
generous offer is made for a 
short time only, so we ad- 
vise that you tear off 
the coupon immedi- 
ately and send it tous. 







Tear off, sign and send. 



































When your eyes are blue as violets, and your hair is softly brown, you should use the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder for the ivory-warmth of your skin. 

















Madame Jeannette, 
The Pompeian Laboratories 


3216 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I enclose a dime (10c) for special half box of 
powder. 


Street 
PION ods kk 3004S Ra Res ae 


Shade af fowder WaGted . oo... osncktcesncs seein ae 
This coupon void after Sept. 30, 1927 
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Beech-Nut 


“Foods and ( onfections 


of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee 


Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 


Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 
Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 





can be spread by one medium sized | 
Jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter - - 
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vo actually spread the bread 
with flavor. Delicious Spanish 
and Virginia peanuts are blended— 
a necessary step to Beech-Nut flavor. 
They’re roasted evenly, until the 
kernels are a rich, warm brown. 
They’re crushed smooth and creamy. 
And finally they’re lightly salted— 
to bring out the full, enticing flavor. 


One medium sized jar will cover 
26 slices. Youngsters make many 
trips to the Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter jar when they’re hungry be- 
tween meals. And by always keep- 


ing an extra jar on hand you can 
make a whole pile of popular sand- 
wiches in a few minutes — enough 
for everybody. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is health- 
ful, nourishing, easy to digest. It 
sets off the flavor of other sandwich- 
fillings by its own captivating flavor. 
Spread one slice with Beech-Nut 
and the other with cream cheese, 
olives, jam, bananas. A pleasantly 
different taste. Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter comes in vacuum-sealed clear 
glass jars only—never sold in bulk. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
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Peanut Butter 
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out; the boats came back. It was as if the 
people moved joyously on some secret 
mission. By night the moon streamed 
over the roofs, while under them a simple 
people slept and smiled and dreamed rich 
dreams of kings and princes gayly capari- 
soned, of royal splendors, such.dreams as 
have anchored the fealty and loyalty of the 
people since kings first were; and in their 
sleep the children murmured their song of 
welcome: “God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

David got the gardener’s ladder and 
cleaned the stained-glass windows. The 
sun came slanting in and threw the colors 
about the room, flecking the floor with 
little shreds and wisps, like torn chiffon. 
The table was laid for tea; splits and 
cream there were, and cakes in tall silver 
stands; and white roses in seventeenth- 
century chased gold goblets. 

Fidgeting about the room were three 
white-faced children. 

“Will he think my dress odd?” faltered 
Lusiana for the millionth time. 

“He’ll think you beautiful,”’ said David. 

Like a little picture was Lusiana Yellam 
in her spinal chair, in her little Kate 
Greenaway frock of stiff 
champagne watered silk, 
with its sprigged bou- 
quets hand-embroidered, 
and her long, tight, 
honey-colored curls, her 
white satin sandals and 
her lace mittens. 

“Oh! will he wear his 
crown?” 





ROM the terrace 
they could see the 
town below—the thin 
line of the village school 
children spread along 
the roads, the vivid flut- BSc 











he alone did not seem surprised when Sir 
Damon later entered in his beautiful vel- 
vet knee breeches, the high black cravat 
he affected, and the fine lawn ruffled shirt. 

“Sir,” said Sir Damon, “it is many 
years since my house has been thus 
honored.”” And the prince said quite sim- 
ply that he was glad to see him, and he 
hoped he was better. 

Like a page of history it was, beautiful 
and breath-taking to live in. Sir Damon’s 
fierce old eyes met his young kinsmen’s, 
impossible to read them. Oh, but Sir 
Damon could be fine—fine and gallant 
and courtly, entertaining his prince; witty 
too, making him laugh, and having the 
air of treasuring each boyish laugh. 

Then suddenly the silence was broken 
by a bell—the call of it came through the 
closed windows urgent, insistent, sharp as 
a call for aid. 

“The heuer’s bell!’’ cried David. 


ANNIE flew in. She cried in a high, 

gay, undaunted voice, ‘‘Oh, Sir Da- 
mon! Qh, my lord, the people are run- 
ning, and the boats are putting out!” 

Sir Damon turned to the prince. “Years 
ago the pilchards deserted this bit of 
coast,”” he said. “With 
them went prosperity 
and life. I can’t believe! 
I can’t believe!”’ 

In the closed room 
they could hear the voice 
of old Curragh’s bell, 
and the sound of running 
feet. 

The prince went to the 
French windows and 
flung them wide. 

“Don’t let us miss it,” 
he said excitedly. 

The noise of eager ex- 
citement filled the 
empty, shadowed room 








tering of paper and bunt- 
ing. 

“Grandfather is bound to see it, or one 
of the Goulds,” said Lusiana. ‘They 
must wonder what it is all about.”’ 

Nannie flew in from the hall, her eyes 
popping in her round red face. ‘‘There’s 
no sign of him! When I think it’s the King 
of England’s son coming to tea with you 
three small mischiefs, and he expecting the 
lord mayor in a brass necklace and the 
town band, and all his lawful dues, I go 
ice cold from my feet up.” 

“We will explain that grandfather is in- 
disposed,” said David. 

“Does he wear his crown indoors, or 
does he leave it in the hall?’ said Lusiana. 
7 What will he think when I can’t curtsy? 
Will he think I don’t know? Shall I tell 
him I'm crippled? Will you tell him?” 

“’Tis the strangest party ever royalty 
was asked to,’’ said Nannie. ‘‘What’ll his 
father and mother say when he goes and 
tells them?” 

“T hear a car!”’ said David. 


NOTHING surprised the prince but the 
view. He seemed undismayed by the 
absence of the reception committee and 
the address of welcome. He was the 
friendliest prince. Yesterday he might 
have ridden through a great city in a gold 
coach; tomorrow with a falcon on his 
wrist he might ride to the chase like a 
fairy-tale prince; all things were possible 
to him; but he was just a tired, shy, at- 
tractive young man in a morning coat. He 
brought a lord chamberlain or keeper of 
the seals or something with him. He, too, 
was young and smiling and unsurprised. 
My grandfather, who is indisposed, 
8S me to give you loyal greeting, sir,’”’ 
Said Lusiana, trembling. 
«qthe prince went up and took her hand. 

I think,” he said, “we are going to have 
a very jolly tea together.” 

He made them laugh. He made them 
happy. He wheeled Lusiana’s chair up to 
the table. He spread her -split for her 
thick, thick with cream. 

hey were no more afraid: They did 
Not see the door half open, and an old 
gentleman, with a Paisley dressing gown 
On, peer in. Perhaps the prince saw, for 





behind them, as the 
noise of the sea seems 
to fill the empty cone of a shell. Lusiana 
sat alone in it. She got unsteadily to her 
feet; blindly, unhesitatingly she ran to join 
them. She caught at the prince’s arm; she 
clutched her grandfather’s. She laughed 
through a rain of excited tears. 

Far out at sea was the chocolate streak 
made by millions and millions of silver 
bodies; farther beyond, the swiftly 
wrought loom of the nets stretched from 
boat to boat, driving them in, driving 
them in. 


IR DAMON had a hand on Lusiana’s 
shoulder, a hand on David’s. Heaven 
knows what he saw—not fish, nor the 
sharp shadow of boats on the water. 
The vast school of fish, gently indriven, 
headed for the bay. Soon the water and 
the boats and the quay would look as if a 
torrent of silver sequins had swept over 


them. Soon the huge vats would be work- — 


ing, salting them down in their millions, 
and the oil from them would be running in 
thick, honey-colored streams down the old 
wooden troughs. 

‘I would like to stay,” said the prince. 
“But I must go.” 

And no one saw him drive through the 
town but old Lord Trebothen, who was too 
lame to walk. Everyone was crowded at 
the quayside, ready to lend a hand with 
the fish. 

The afternoon turned to evening; the 
blue sea turned to violet. 

“Light a candle at every window,” or- 
dered Sir Damon. 

And the townspeople, busy with their 
silver horde, looked up to marvel, to call 
to one another before they bent again to 
their work. 

High on the hill, the house twinkled 
down at them through the violet night, 
a thing of enchantment and promise. 
Exquisitely and benignly it brooded over 
them as it had brooded over their fore- 
fathers, and against its twinkling beauty 
they saw a little group, a bunch of toy 
figures standing close, the clan of the 
house of Hoblyn. 


THE END 























He must treble his 
weight in a year! 


Is he getting the food he needs 
to make this gain? 


A little new baby has a man-size job to do the 
first year of his life. He must double his weight 
in 6 months; must treble it in 12! 


Providing him with the food he needs to make 
this gain is no simple task for the mother. It re- 
quires particular care when she begins to add 
solid food to his diet. ~ 

The first solid food is extremely important for 
two reasons: 1. It must furnish certain essen- 
tials for growth and health. 2. It must be in a 
form so simple that it will not upset inexperi- 
enced little stomachs. 

Physicians have used one famous food as the 
first solid, for 30 years—Cream of Wheat. They 
say it ideally fills these two requirements. 


First, it supplies one of the most vital needs 
of babies—energy. They use an unbelievable 
amount of energy in growing and developing. 


Second, Cream of Wheat is in a very simple, 
easily digested form which a baby’s stomach can 
handle without risk. It is free from all of the 
indigestible parts of the wheat which often prove 
irritating to delicate digestions. 

Another thing, vital where babies’ food is 
concerned, Cream of Wheat comes to you al- 
ways clean and safeguarded from the contami- 
nations which make bulk foods dangerous. It is 
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so securely protected in a heavy triple-wrapped- 
and-sealed box that you can depend on its 
quality, summer or winter. 


A wonderful energy food, perfectly simple to 
digest and so delicious babies love it! These are 
the reasons you find thousands of mothers glad 
to tell of such happy experiences as these: 


What grateful mothers tell 


“When our baby was about 5 months old, we couldn’r 
find a baby food that seemed to build up or satisfy 
him. After trying Cream of Wheat, he began to de- 
velop rapidly and still has it 3 times daily. We surely 
think Cream of Wheat is a wonderful food for babies 
as well as for older folks, and wanted you to know of 
the good it has done our baby.” 

MRS. J. W., Princeville, Il. 


‘*My baby was put on a formula of Cream of Wheat 
and milk at the age of 2 months, by a baby specialist. 
After two weeks of this diet, she began gaining 
rapidly, at the rate of 2 lbs. a month. Now, at one 
year, she is the picture of health—weighs 24 lbs. and 
has 10 teeth. I only wish all doctors would give babies 
a ‘Cream of Wheat start’ and I’m sure there would 
be fewer delicate children in the world.” 


MRS. EDWARD H.SCHULT, Little Neck, Long Island. 


You can get Cream of Wheat at your grocer’s— 
order a box today for your baby. And send 
coupon for our booklet on child feeding. It is 
full of information compiled from leading nutri- 
tion authorities. We will gladly send it to any 
mother, with sample box of Cream of Wheat. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
on child feeding—both free. 





CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Dept. B-3 


Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat and your booklet 
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“TI HAD CHRONIC INDIGESTION and a breaking out on my face. I decided to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. After about two months I found that the eruptions had left my face. 
Now my indigestion has almost entirely disappeared and I look forward to meal time with 
pleasant expectancy. Yeast has been a wonderful blessing to me.” 
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Mrs. Truman T. Smiru, Baltimore, Md. 


“MY SKIN WAS IN A DISGRACEFUL CONDITION. I became aware that the 
disorder was in my system and decided to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a short time 
the eruptions were drying up. Now my soft skin, free of blemishes, has been restored and 
constipation is a thing of the past.” 


RutH Dorwart, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEALTH TRIUMPHANT 


They corrected clogged intestines, skin and 
stomach disorders—found fresh vitality, new 
joy in living—through one natural food. 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the pot- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 


V ddd 


Above: Son of Mrs. Fary 
“WITH FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST my two boys aged 
fifteen and twelve go to school and get through the winters 
without even a headache. Also Yeast has made a new 
woman of me. I was run-down and suffered with that 
terrible gnawing which comes from undigested food. Now I 
eat, and feel fine.” Mrs. Lucy A. Jary, Detroit, Mich. 
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“I AM A DANCER. Three years ago I had so much 
indigestion and constipation that I got terribly run-down. 
I was very skinny and was too tired and’ nervous to take 
my lessons. A lady recommended Yeast. In about three 
weeks I could tell a difference. The constipation was re- 
lieved and I had much less trouble with gas. In about four 
months I began my lessons again. Now I am strong in every 


” 


way. IpaBELLE Bartow, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 









THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 





Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-77, The Fleischmann Company, 70! 
Washington Street, New York. 






“ABOUT A YEAR AGO I was run-down. A friend sug- 
gested I try Fleischmann’s Yeast. I am convinced that it 
has been of much benefit to me. I know that my physical 
condition is improved and I expect to continue the use of the 
Yeast regularly for some time to come.” 


Cuas. W. Hottcamp, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Box Stall, which used to house two black stallions, has 
been made over into an efficient home. 
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Another view of The Box Stall, showing its companion, 
Henhurst, in the background at left. 


Economically Made-Over Ftouses © 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 





ves,\HE summer, with its short pleasure trips 
At! and longer vacations, is the special season 
3] for becoming acquainted with the gay and 
4| unusual little houses that are dotted all 
over the world—houses which have a 
S| casual air of having ‘‘happened’’ delight- 
fully; informally quaint cottages passed 
Shia SESAME! On the road; reclaimed farm or tenant 
houses set back from the highways. Sometimes, bordering 
a river, we see what were once villagers’ cottages that have 
now been dedicated to more artistic occupation—two or 
three rooms have been thrown into one fine living room, and 
a breakfast space provided on the arbored terrace over- 
looking the stream. Even in the built-up suburbs neighbor- 
ing the larger cities, there are often tiny, unconventional 
homes waiting for someone to see their possibilities—re- 
claimed garages, stables, box stalls. 

Almost without stopping to think I could name any num- 
ber of gay made-overs— The House of the Honorable Chick- 
ens, in Maine, which was once what its name implies, but is 
now a quaint studio dwelling place of parts; Shorehome, a 
carriage house by the Kennebunk River, which is now a 
commodious, but still quaintly charming home, inviting 
year-round habitation; The Ark, on the edge of the Dela- 
ware canal—a long, white hulk of a house which, at its 
present great age, could tell past experiences of home- 
steading, inn-keeping, of being divided into three homes for 
mill folk, and finally of housing chickens and junk, even an 
automobile, in its capacious interior. Now an artist has 
gayly remade it, chiefly with paint and fresh chintzy color 
schemes. Everywhere one goes in the summer, one stumbles 
across tiny houses, veritable inspirations, which started life 
as almost anything else. Old mills, old farm- 
houses, old barns, old blacksmith shops, old 
schoolhouses, and many other at first seemingly 
hopeless structures, now are done over ingeni- 
ously as dwellings, thereby adding a note of 
whimsically fresh interest to otherwise average 
roads and streets of suburb and town. 








‘A Blacksmuth’s Shop 


N ONE short motor ride, a year or so ago, it 

was possible to beg admittance at some half 
dozen made-over houses. Among them, to 
knock :i the massive front door of what used 
to be a blacksmith’s shop, situated on the crest 
of a hill overlooking the gorgeous hazy blue 
of a Pcunsylvania valley, and, upon entering, 
to stand lost in admiration at the huge living 
foom, with its raftered ceiling, its hearth fill- 
Ing the major part of one wall, and its wide 
Casement windows framing marvelous views of 
Sreen hills and blue skies. A stone’s throw from 
this reclaimed smithy, a tiny stone cottage, also 
reclaimed, that dated back almost to Revolu- 
lonary days, nestled behind a huge sycamore 
Close to the road. Its first-floor interior, with 
tl € exception of a small lean-to kitchen, was all 
living room, with a hearth in each end, flanked 
Y a closed-in staircase, each flight of steps 
eading to one of the two upper bedrooms. 





The living room, quaintly lined with cupboards gleaming with 
pewter and old glass, formed a foil for antiques of mahogany. 

A mile or more down the pike one came to two entrancing 
made-overs, situated at the back of the larger parent dwell- 
ing fronting the road, The Box Stall and Henhurst, which 
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The space to left of door is boarded up within the barn-door frame, and king’s blue 
curtains used in the space. The picture above shows the large studio window. 


were once what their names imply, for The Box Stall used to 
house two coal-black steeds and Henhurst was really a chicken 
house, though now a glance at either house would fai] to re- 
veal even a hint of such humble origins. From the road one 
follows a path winding under the green branches of trees to 
these small houses set at the end of the garden. One reaches 
The Box Stall first, a naive structure painted yellow and 
white, with a shingled back portion—a dear little house 
nearly all casement windows. No particular stress was laid 
upon achieving the formality of architectural style for its 
exterior, but its very irregularities have a way somehow of 
compelling affection. 


eA House That Was Once a Stable 


NUMBER of years ago, before The Box Stall became an 
efficient home, but after it ceased to function in its 
capacity as stable, an artist rented it as a studio for five 
dollars a month. Each month this rent, even if infinitesimal, 
was returned with the admonishment to invest it in “im- 
provements.” This is how The Box Stall came by its huge 
studio window and some of the other attractions still to be 
found in its large studio living room. The artist was a handy 
man and, loving the little place, labored to bring true some 
ideals of real charm which undoubtedly culminated in the 
brilliant idea of its larger future as a real house—it boasts a 
living room, dining room and kitchen on the first floor, four 
bedrooms and a bath on the second floor, and an efficient 
furnace in its tiny cellar. 

The living room of The Box Stall, measuring about thir- 

teen by twenty-two feet, is entered directly through the 
front door opening off the bricked porch. From 
one of the interior photographs, it may be seen 
how this front door is fitted into part of the 
space formerly occupied by the sliding barn 
doors. The remainder of the space to the left 
was boarded up within the barn door frame—a 
space which has been put to various uses by 
different tenants, from continuous shelves for 

_ie books, to the king’s blue curtains which act as 
a decorative background for the little chintz- 
covered sofa, the treatment shown here. On 
each side of this door unit, there is a high case- 
ment window, for windows were in this posi- 
tion in the original box stall; and in the 
recessed trim on each window there can be 
traced the spot where the irons of the sliding 
doors were extended. 

Opposite the door, on the other long side of 
the room, is the large studio window, to be seen 
in one of the pictures. To the left of this is the 
large hearth. As may be seen in the exterior 
picture of The Box Stall, there is a pair of low- 
set casement windows in the end of the living 
room facing the road. At the other end of the 
living room, there is built on the small, irregu- 
larly shaped dining room which may be seen 
through the wide doorway. From this dining 
room there is a door leading onto the porch, a 
casement window, and a larger high window on 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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“But ”—Oliver raised his hand in an involuntary ges- 
ture—‘“‘I am not at all a competitive player. I do much 
better alone, playing against bogie. I’m sorry, but I’m 
afraid you’ll have to count me out.” 

“Do you think you are being loyal, Mr. Bourne?” 

“J think it is the height of loyalty to leave this match to 
those who can play it better than I can.” 

“You are too modest, really.” 

“ Altogether too modest,” agreed the beaming Pratt. 

“TI wish I were,’’ Oliver shook his head gloomily. “I 
don’t know what would happen to my game if a gallery were 
looking on. I——”’ He paused. 

She again misread him, mistaking the wistful light of 
dalliance for the desperate obstinacy of false modesty. 

He waited while Pratt with a Quilpish grin stepped into 
the car and the chauffeur closed the door, waited until the 
car had turned and rolled down the street. Thereupon he 
made his way to a side street and loitered there until Pratt 
had delivered the basket and the motor had departed. He 
did not want Pratt or Miss Alderman to know that he lived 
in Peregrine Street. 

Yet, he asked himself, irritably, why not? What differ- 
ence would it make whether they knew it or not? False 
pride, that was all. But his pride, false or otherwise, was the 
only plume he wore. Take that away and he was bereft of 
the one thing in life that made living worth while. For it was 
the symbol of his inner ideal of himself, some- 
thing he had never been able to project, some- 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


He wished Miss Alderman could have been present to 
mark his Mussolinic stance. He burned with the memory of 
his vacillating demeanor about the golf tournament, and it 
really seemed to him as though the man who had wavered 
and faltered in her presence and the man who just now had 
faced his sister down were two different persons. 

As for Miss Alderman, he regarded her as by all odds the 

most engaging young woman he had ever seen. She was, he 
estimated, not more than a year his junior, and he was con- 
vinced that she possessed all the qualities he most admired 
in a woman—poise, forthrightness and high intelligence. No 
slip of a girl was she; on the contrary, she was of wholesome 
habit, suggesting blooming health and a sane outlook upon 
life. 
- Why hadn’t he spoken up like a man about this golf 
business? But he had not. He had conducted himself like an 
oaf, and the one note of alloy in his present mood was the 
conviction that, thoroughly disgusted, she had given him up 
as a bad job. 

But he did not know Eudora Alderman. Next morning 
about ten o’clock the president sent for him. This was 
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“So I hear. Why haven’t we known about it? Yoy', 
quite aware, I take it, that we need golfers: We've neve, 
won a tournament from those ringers at the First Nationa 
Why haven’t you said something?” 

Oliver straightened to approximate rigidity. “jh, 
haven’t I said something, Mr. Alderman? Well, for the 
same reason that I have said nothing about my qualific. 
tions as a candidate for the vice presidency of this bank 
I have never believed in bluff and blow. Yes, I play golf 
probably as well as the average duffer; and I wish to say, 
too, that I have been in this bank ever since I was gr aduated 
from college. I have studied banking in theory and practice 
I know my business, sir. I wish you would look over this 
series of articles on the subject I wrote last year for the 
Mid-Atlantic Financier.” 


LDERMAN glanced at the magazines Oliver laid upon 
his desk. He opened one. Then he glanced up g 
Bourne. “Why, I’ve read these. They were very good, too— 
excellent. You say you wrote them? They are unsigned,” 

“They have the initial of my last name at the end, sir.” 

“You never told me about them. Bourne, you've been 
too modest.” 

“T know it, sir. But I’m telling you now. And I also wish 
to say that I think I’m better qualified to take Mr. Judking’ 
position than any man in the bank.”’ 

“Well! Well! Ideclare!”” Alderman leaned 
back in his chair, puffing reflectively upon his 





thing he had never known how to project. And 
so he was a loss. Pratt obviously thought 


morning cigar. “I declare, Bourne! I really 
do. H’m. I can say your application will be 





so. And Pratt was right. 


H® mood as he opened the front door of his 
home had developed so curiously that he 
did not recognize it at all. It was as though 
he had been levered into strange altitudes, 
Tommy Pratt being the fulcrum or the impel- 
ling force, as the case might have been. At any 
rate, it was the injection of this merry young 
man into his thoughts that had set his eyes to 
shining, that had brought enhanced color to 
his cheeks as he had skulked out of view wait- 
ing for the Alderman motor to leave the street. 

What he lacked and what Pratt possessed 
was the quality of self-salesmanship. Through 
sheer self-assurance Pratt, he decided, had 
been able to register an impression of efficiency 
and general capacity that had quite over- 
shadowed Oliver. He had Mr. Alderman, as 
the saying goes, buffaloed beyond any ques- 
tion, and the dash and élan with which he 
played cavalier to the great man’s daughter 
did something more than hint as to his status 
in that quarter. 

He might rail at life and curse fate ever 
so roundly, as all failures do, but the fact was 
that at bottom there was no one to blame but 
himself. It was not only in the office, but at 
home where his sister had dominated him be- 
cause, like any coward, he shrank from asser- 
tiveness. Now she was going to be married, 
and leave him in the ashes of the years he had 
devoted to her. It was at this juncture that 
he had opened the front door. He stood upon 
the threshold a second, knowing he was late 
for dinner, knowing, too, that tardiness at 
meals in this household fell among the major 
calamities. And worse, the Rev. Mr. Lunan 
was dining here today. 

Then Oliver stood erect. He drew in his 
breath with sharp suspiration. He closed the 
door with a vigor that resulted in a slam. 


'ALKING into the dining room, he went 
to the minister and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. “‘I understand, Mr. Lunan, that 
you’re subject to congratulations. You have 
them, heartily. And my blessings as well.” 
“Oliver,” his sister was staring at him with 
severity, “when you went out this morning I 
asked you not to be late for dinner.” 








The New “Emancipation” 


By Acnes Monxs Hunter 


[™ FOR the bright lights, the city’s changing faces; 
Not for me the drab content of any country town; 
Give to me the gipsy foot to match the pulse that races, 
Nor ever mine the craven heart to mate and settle 
down. 
Then it’s hey for the right lights, the night lights, the 
bright lights, 
And ho for the city streets where shadows never fall; 
I'm for the mad life, the glad life, the bad life, 
And for fear we'll go too early—why, we won't go 
home at all! 


My mother’s dress was calico; but ah, her daughter's 


bolder, . 
And not for me the sacrifice which turned her to a 
saint. 


I danced tonight in cloth-of-gold, with pearls across 
my shoulder, 
And what I lacked of beauty I could simulate with 
paint. 
So it’s hey for the pretty life, the witty life, the city life, 
And not for me the life of toil my little mother led. 
I've been too old a girl, too bold a girl, too gold a girl; 
And—I read it in your eyes tonight. . . . 
I would that I were dead. 


considered by the board. Now,” he went on 
gesturing Oliver’s thanks aside, “about this 
golf tournament. We play under a different 
arrangement each year. This year the First 
National chose a two-ball foursome. I hadn't 
decided about a partner, but now I pick you 
on the theory that those who talk the least 
about their golf are the best players. What?” 

For an instant Oliver felt himself slipping 
into a state of lost morale that would have 
made of him but a ludicrous parody of the 
buoyantly intrepid person he so recently had 
been. But Miss Alderman was watching. He 
saved himself superbly. 

“Very well, Mr. Alderman,” he said quietly. 
“T’ll do the best I can.” 

“Bravo!” The president’s daughter left the 
window and came to the desk. ‘‘Have—have 
you ever seen the Sequoia course, Mr. Bourne? 
You see,”’ she went on, as Oliver shook his head 
negatively, “I thought, if you liked, I’d mn 
you out in the car after the bank closes today. 
The road bounds the links on one side and you 
could get some idea of it.’’ 

Oliver’s brain was singing with music of 
poignant beauty. “I think that it would bk 
great.” 

When he returned to his desk Pratt looked 
at him curiously. ‘‘What was happening to 
you in there, Bobby Jones?” 

“None of your blamed business, Pratt.” 
Smiling enigmatically, Oliver bent over his 
desk. 

Promptly after the bank’s closing he left. 
Miss Alderman was waiting in her runabout. 
She drove it with a masterful hand. In 
rounding curves or going over bumps or de- 
pressions, their shoulders frequently met. 
When this happened they glanced at each 
other smiling. 


i WAS not surprising that Oliver got but 
vague impression of the Sequoia links. The 
fact was that golf entered little into theif 
conversation. She questioned him frankly 
about many things and studied him no les 
openly. She was kindly; she was altogether 
delightful. When they turned homeward, 4 
sunset radiantly crimson had flung itse!f across 
the sky. 

“T loved the way you talked to father this 








*“‘T recall that you did. None the less I ap- 
pear to be late. Very well, please ask Susy to 





morning,” she said. “Don’t you think he 
wasn’t impressed! I know him. And a week 











bring in my soup.” 

“Oliver, I think ——” 

““We won’t discuss the matter, Agnes, if you don’t mind. 
Will you ask Susy to bring my soup, or shall I go and 
get it?” 

He savored the words he had uttered. The cadence of his 
voice thrilled him. It seemed to him almost as though an- 
other person, a person of admirable qualities, had spoken. 
He lifted his glass of water, sipping it, conscious of the raised 
eyebrows which his sister turned toward Lunan, conscious 
of the clergyman’s responsive expression of ineffable sym- 
pathy! A brute! 

Thus he interpreted the silent messages. And how good 
it felt to be one! 





unusual. Oliver, however, was not unprepared. He had 
come to business that morning with his head up, had, in 
truth, been awaiting Alderman’s arrival to send in his name. 
None the less he was unprepared for the presence in Alder- 
man’s office of his daughter. Miss Alderman was standing 
by the window, looking out, and, as Oliver..entered, she 
glanced at him over her shoulder, smiled slightly and turned 
away. Her face, Oliver thought, was flushed. 
“Bourne” —Alderman’s voice contained a faint note of 
asperity—‘‘what’s this about your playing golf?” 
PP od! Why, I play it—some, sir.”” Oliver’s voice was 


from Saturday you’ll go out on the links and 
show them.” 

A week from Saturday! Oliver’s mood sank like a plum- 
met. He had pretty nearly forgotten about golf. And yet 
that day well might mean the end of all things—the end of 
his job! Well, probably, not that. But certainly the endl 
his aspirations for advancement.. And the end of Mis 
Alderman so far as he was concerned. 

Fervidly, as he fell into silence, he rehearsed that old 
formula of confidence wherewith he had so often bulwark 
his pride. For two years he had been playing golf in a 1 
man’s land and playing well. How simple, then, 4 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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/|/ OOLEN scarfs, hosiery, sweaters—in 
every woman’s wardrobe, whether she 
is an active sportswoman or an interested 
member of the gallery! 
You probably own one of the adorable 
new flannel dresses, too, and a costly little 
woolen sports suit. 


Keep these expensive clothes and acces 
sories immaculate and trim-looking all 
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Sitk stockings more sheer than ever, 
Pratt,” more delicate in coloring! Woolen ones 
er his have bizarre, colorful designs. Launder 


both kinds the safest way! 
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nat’ are now being worn by all smart women. 
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ummer scarfs of light wool and cashmere 


NOW THE BIG, NE 


through the season! Nothing is more dowdy 
than a faded, shrunken sports dress, noth- 
ing more uncomfortable than rough, scratchy woolen 
stockings! Their charm, their smartness: depend so 
much on the way you launder them. 


Wool is even more sensitive to washing than 
silk! Rubbing with cake soap mats the tiny interlock- 
ing wool fibres, shrinks them, destroys the trim line 
of your smart new dress, makes your gay-colored 
stockings harsh and rough. 


Sports WOOLENS — gay-colored, smart — stay like new all 
season long—washed in sparkling, bubbling, safe Lux! 





Then a gentle dipping up and down and your pre- 
cious woolens are restored to you as soft and fluffy, 
as fresh and unfaded as the day you first took them 
from their enfolding tissues! 

Even after repeated Lux washings woolens stay 
like new. At the season’s end your sports clothes are 
trim, immaculate, presentable on all occasions. Buy a 
package of Lux today. Follow the directions for wash- 
ing woolens and keep yours fresh and unshrunken. 

Silks are just as safe in Lux as woolens are! Fre- 
quent tubbings in gentle Lux suds leave them fresh, 
unfaded as the day you bought them. You know 
Lux won’t harm anything water alone won’t harm. 


For all of Monday’s laundry, too! 


Even everyday things are so costly nowadays that 
women find it economical to use Lux on Monday 
as well and get more service from everything. They 
use Lux, too, because it saves 





With Lux there is no destruc: 
tive rubbing! Just a few flakes 
whip up quickly into a bowlful of 
rich, bubbling, cleansing Luxsuds. 


Designs in fascinating color combinations 

are woven into the newest sweaters from 

Paris. Frequent washing in Lux keeps them 
trim, impeccable. 
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their hands—unlike harsh laundry 
soaps which roughen and redden. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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new recipes every week 
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Yet this single recipe has won 


more 





WOMAN whospends very little time 
in her kitchen was recently 
asked this question: ‘‘How 
many new recipes have you 

‘tried out during the last thirty 
days?’’ She counted up. In one 

month she had tested eleven different recipes! 


And this to her, as tocountless otherAmeri- 
can women, is a commonplace experience! 

Actually it is one of the most striking features 
of the age we live in—this eager interest of our 
women in improved methods of cooking. Where 
else in the whole world can we find the same 
sustained, organized effort to bring ever greater 
pleasure to the family at table? 

And what an avalanche of new recipes there is 
to choose from! Day in and day out they reach 
you through magazines and newspapers, through 
friends and acquaintances, through pamphlets 
and cook books! 

Yet today with literally thousands of new rec- 
ipes to try every week, a single old-time recipe 












After the Civil War, with the old manse deserted and her master long since 
dead, Aunt Jemima finally consented to sell her pancake recipe to the represen- 


tative of a northern milling company 


has pleased more women than any other ever 
recorded. Every year, for nearly fifty years, the 
recipe that Aunt Jemima perfected down on the 
plantation years ago, has won more and more 
users in every section of the country. 


Far and near women have heard of her cele- 
brated pancakes—of their light tenderness and 
their wonderful flavor. And many millions of them 
have tested and approved Aunt Jemima’s recipe. 


Her own ingredients 


Before the Civil War, as we all know, Aunt Je- 
mima refused to tell a soul how she mixed the 
ingredients for her fluffy, golden-brown pan- 
cakes. Only her master and his guests could 
enjoy their unequalled flavor. 


It was only after the War, with her master 


RE E —a chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour and Prepared Buckwheat Flour mailed 
free with new recipe booklet giving many 
delightful suggestions. Send coupon today. 














The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Room A-8, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour an 





Name 





Gentlemen: Send free trial size packages Aunt Jemima Pancake 
recipe folder. 


users than any other in history 


; 
dead, that Aunt Jemima was persuaded to 
sell her secret to the representative of a 
northern milling company. 


Today you get her recipe ready-mixed—het 
own ingredients just as she proportioned 
them—in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. We 
grind her special flours with machinery built 
for the purpose. Only in this way is it 
possible for you to have pancakes just like 

her own, always tender and fluffy, with that 
old-time flavor which has made her famous. 


In a twinkling the batter is ready 


How simple it is today to. bake Aunt Jemima’s 
pancakes—deliciously light and wholesome every 
time! No chance to go wrong! Just add a cup of 
milk (or water) to every cup of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour—and stir! 


Notice how your family brighten up at table 
when they first taste these cakes with that match- 
less plantation flavor. Plan now to test Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour—her own ingredients 
ready-mixed. Use the coupon below to send for 
trial packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
and Prepared Buckwheat Flour or get full size 
packages from your grocer. The Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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Waffles, too—delightfully crisp and tt 











Pancakes with that old-time plantation flavor! Every time 
they are light and tender when you use Aunt Jemima’ s famous 
recipe, ready-mixed in Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
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course of flawless turf and billiard-table 
gree ns should be. Why not? Why not 
inde ed? ? 

So now, hang it! the test was at hand, 
the stake as high as anything he had ever 
dreamed or imagined. And, after all, he 
was a sportsman. Make or break! A 
smile lighted his eyes as he turned to the 
woman at his side. 

“You never can tell about golf. But 
I hope to show them. May I call on Wed- 
nesday night? I should love to drop in 
and bring that new novel you were asking 
me about.” 
*T should love to have you.” 
ner was very Gefinite. 


Her man- 


Ww hina on Wetseutay night fin arose + 
leave, Miss Alderman let her hand lie 
lightly upon his arm as she accompanied 
him into the hall. 

“JT don’t know when I’ve enjoyed an 
evening so much, Mr. Bourne. Talking 
seems to be a lost art with people I know.” 
She laughed. ‘“‘I mean sensible conversa- 
tion, don’t you know, where ideas are ex- 
changed and you have the feeling of—of— 
well, solid benefit.” 


LIVER, thrilled, was about to return 
the compliment when Mr. Alderman 
came from the library. 

“Look here, Bourne, we’ve drawn that 
old fussbudget, Gibson, of the First Na- 
tional, and his cashier, Randall, as op- 
ponents in the tournament. Both fair 
players, fair. What do you do? I don’t 
recall that you told me.”’ 

Oliver regarded his chief with hard eyes. 
“T’m very mercurial,” he said. ‘“‘Some- 
times,’’ he added most truthfully, ‘I do 
my course in par and again above par.” 

‘Par!’ Alderman beamed upon him. 
“Par, eh? Young man, if you play ona 
ninety basis with me Saturday week that 
is all I ask. By the way, I forgot to tell 
you: Don’t make any appointment for 
next Saturday. I want you to go over the 
course with me in a practice round. It’s 
the only chance we’ll have, as I’m leaving 
for New York on Sunday morning.” 

All the joy went out of Oliver forthwith. 
Now if a man could play as well as he 
under conditions he had faced fortwo years, 
why could not a man——? He caught a 
shiver in its inception and turned it into 
ashrug. “‘ Very well, sir; that will be quite 
all right.” 

But it was far from very well with 
Oliver Bourne. As he made his way home- 
ward he knew that this might have been 
the happiest evening of his life. It was 
not, though. 

For the exaltation of knowledge that 
Miss Alderman liked him had been utterly 
shattered and then obliterated by her 
father’s untimely call to golf. 

With nearly two weeks to elapse before 
the supreme test on the links he had been 
able to fortify himself with optimism, but 
now that the time of reckoning had been 
moved eleven days ahead he was on the 
verge of panic. 

lt was only through sheer will power 
that he at length got himself together; 
and for two days, as it seemed to him, he 
survived collapse merely because the un- 
expected appearance of the bank examiner 
crowded all thoughts other than business 
into the background of his mind. 


"THEN on Saturday morning, when Oli- 
ver arose from his bed where he had 
Spent many sleepless hours, he was electri- 
fied by the sound of rain. It was not a 
tentative rain; it was a downpour, a veri- 
table opening of heaven’s floodgates. Re- 
prieved! Oliver went to the bank in the 
jaunty mood of one favored of the gods 
and when, just before bank closed at noon, 
Miss Alderman telephoned, asking him if 
he wouldn’t come for luncheon and escort 
her to a concert in the afternoon, his cup 
Was so full that the overflow would have 
filled two or three more cups. 

ext morning he went over his home 
Course in one less stroke than he had ever 


Shas: and in the afternoon when, 


with trepidation, he went to the Alder- 
man home to leave a book of Walter De 
La Mare’s poems, Miss Alderman followed 
the butler to the door and asked him in. 
As he hesitated, she smiled. 

“Please come. Tommy Pratt is here, 
and I am bored beyond words.” 

Oliver went in, of course. When, later, 
Pratt’s badinage had wilted and then per- 
ished for lack of attentive audience, and 
he had departed for the more appreciative 
atmosphere of his club, Oliver made Miss 
Alderman acquainted with De La Mare. 
He read poetry extremely well. ; 

Wednesday night he took her to a col- 
lege glee-club concert. Just how this hap- 
pened he did not quite know. It simply 

















happened. He had no consciousness of 
directing the progress of his friendship 
with Eudora Alderman. There just seemed 
to be a tide—or something. But how 
strong it was! 

Then, Friday; Alderman back from 
New York; and the bank agog over the 
morrow’s tournament. 

Oliver woke from his golden dream with 
a start. He had never believed that life 
could be so beautiful as it had been of 
late. But now there was the piper to pay, 
as there always is sooner or later. He had 
almost forgotten about the piper. 

That night he prayed for a repetition 
of last Saturday’s downpour. And while 
he prayed, paradoxically he swore at him- 
self for a craven and a quitter. None the 
less his amen was fervent. 


UT this time there was no reprieve. It 

was a sinister day of balmy airs that 
whispered of treachery, of brilliant sun- 
shine that smiled deceit. From that time 
until he stood at the first tee under the 
rear veranda of a great white clubhouse 
and confronted a billowing expanse of 
turf, he had felt nothing acutely. 

But now he was sensitive in every nerve. 
The very perfection of these links was 
terrorizing. He was like a boatman accus- 
tomed to the labyrinth of the Everglades, 
who suddenly finds himself upon the open 
sea. 

Gibson and Randall, two of the cockiest 
sort of elderly men, bristling with confi- 
dence, struck his whirling imagination as 


the most fearsome beings that human life - 


could produce. 

Randall drove first, a beautiful hundred- 
and-seventy-five-yard ball straight down 
the fairway. 

Alderman signaled to Oliver to fol- 
low. But Bourne, his throat dry, clogged, 
could merely signify an emphatic nega- 
tive. 

“Very well, then.” Alderman teed the 
ball, addressed it with an eternity of prac- 
tice swings and body wriggling and then 
sent a screaming slice into the rough two 
hundred yards away. With an explosive 
curse and a “Pardon me, Eudora,” he 
glared in the direction whence the ball 
had flown. ‘‘Now what did I do then? 
Confound it all! I thought I’d got that 
slice out of my system.” 

“Evidently not.” | Miss Alderman 
smiled placidly. ‘“‘Your caddy has lo- 
cated the ball. He’s waving.” 

When they came up to the sphere nes- 
tling in underbrush, Alderman groaned 
aloud. ‘‘ You’re not thanking me, Bourne, 
I know. Well, we'll have to throw it out. 
Lose a stroke, hang it all! Sorry.” 


But Oliver, standing waist high in the 
brush, looked up with a smile. His brain 
was singing, his eyes alight. For here, 
absolutely and beyond all question, was 
his dish. No longer was he on a limitless 
undulating ocean of turf; he was back on 
the city dumps, facing a condition that 
he had come to regard as one of the sim- 
plest. With a leisurely gesture he asked 
the caddy for his niblick, and then the 
next instant he had lifted that ball out of 
the rough cleanly and with aplomb. It 
landed on the fairway a hundred yards 
on, bounding along as though filled with 
the joy of life. 

“Bravo!” 
voice. 

“Splendid! By George, perfectly stun- 
ning!” Alderman strode ahead. ‘“‘Come 
on. We'll show ’em.” 

But his mashie shot for the green sixty 
yards away never rose at all and, badly 
sliced, it rolled into a sand trap intended 
to provide a hazard for quite another 
green. Alderman swore again, and this 
time made no apology to his daughter. 

Oliver dug the ball out of the pit with 
masterly skill and sent it rolling to the pin. 


It was Miss Alderman’s 


HEN finally, toward one o’clock, sev- 

enteen of the eighteen holes had been 
played, Oliver’s utter genius had been es- 
tablished beyond all question of doubt. 
He had had a few shots from perfect lies— 
had flubbed every last one of them; but 
upon the vast majority of occasions Alder- 
man’s slices, increasing cumulatively in 
hideousness, had imposed upon Oliver 
playing conditions that would have driven 
an ordinary man quite insane. But noth- 
ing had daunted him, nothing had said 
him nay. He had played balls out of corn- 
field furrows, out of stump holes, had even 
got twenty-five good yards from a floating 
lie in a water hazard, he up to his shins 
in mud. 

Alderman, alternately in the throes of 
irritable frenzy or sodden anguish over his 
own play and raised to the heights when 
Oliver redeemed his dufferishness, had 
degenerated into a nervous wreck. His 
daughter had not spoken a word during 
the past hour, but her eyes were shining. 
As for Oliver, he was not on the links at 
all; he was sitting in an office upon the door 
of which was the legend, “‘ Vice President.”’ 

Gibson and Randall on their part had 
not been up to their mark; they acridly 
ascribed this to Alderman’s antics; and 
so, when the green of the final hole was in 
sight, the rival pairs stood even. In view 
of the relative standing at this juncture of 
the other contestants, it was clear that the 
success or failure of Oliver and his partner 
would decide the tournament. 


IBSON’S driving iron sent the ball of 

his combination to the edge of the 

green, and it was Alderman’s turn. Snatch- 

ing a brassy from his caddy’s hands, he ad- 

dressed the ball with every manifestation 

of uncertainty and then whanged it out of 
sight into the woods at his left. 

With a wild expletive, he sat down upon 
the turf, his head in his hands. Then 
seizing the brassy he broke it with loving 
deliberation over his knee. ‘‘Bourne,’’ he 
shook his head at Oliver, ‘‘it’s up to you 
again. Find the ball; play it. I’m going 
on to the green. Can’t stand the strain.” 

And when Oliver and Miss Alderman, 
walking in silence, had reached the wooded 
tract, the caddy shook his head. In his 
opinion it was a goner. 

“Well, then, find it.” Oliver’s voice 
was desperate. Here was opportunity, 
opportunity for blazing finale, for a grand- 
stand finish, and a lost ball would defeat it. 

Then suddenly, poking through the 
dead leaves and brush, he saw something 
tremendous. He saw Eudora Alderman 
stop suddenly; he saw her move, move as 
though propelling something with her 
foot. With a final kick at the edge of the 
woods she stopped again. 

“Here it is! Look, Mr. Bourne.” 

Oliver hurried to her side. The ball 
reposed upon a bed of moss with nothing 
in front of it, as fair a lie as any golfer 
could ask. That is, any golfer other than 
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TRE-JUI2 
Face Powder 


JOLI- MEMOIRE FRAGRANCE 


Sample— Generous sized package in 
your own favorite shade sent for 10c. in 
- stamps or coin. The House of Tre-Jur, 
Inc, 19 West 18th Street . . . New York. 





| You Can Afford 


hers combined at the cost of one. 


is Better Care for Baby 









Asnug, secure cribscreened in 
all around for baby’s protec- 
tion—a sturdy, safe playpen 
—a bassinet for mother’s con- 





venience—3 needed articles 


Kippir-KOOP 
Modern Kipp Playpen 


Screened sides and top. Con- 
venient drop-side. Swivel rub- 
ber tired wheels. All folds to 
8 inches to carry anywhere. 
Write for free literature—mailed ¥ 
plain envelope with names of loca! 
dealers. E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. co, 
Dept. 308, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Makers of the Baby Bathine tte. 
Look for the Name Plates. Be sure it is Trimble 





















Everywhere to earn over $100.00 weekly 
on liberal cash commission basis as Dis- 
trict Representative for nationally known 
line of personal and business Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards. 
with application for pesessee? at 
once to 











ursery Furniture 


of rimblé Nursery Furniture 


Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koo 


County Representatives 





Send references 





THE PROCESS ENGRAVING Cc 0. Inc. 
Crawford Ave., at 18th St. Cc hicago, itl. 


eltdemelen me lelns: 


* 

in 9 Ye a rs You can complete this 
simplified High School 
Course at home inside of 

two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-53 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 












































































Most Widely Copied 
Doll in America 


Millions of little girls have been made 
happy by the quaint little Bye-Lo Baby 
the result of years of study by a famous 
sculptor, who finally succeeded in cap- 
turing the exact expression of a repl 
three-day-old baby. 
Success has always been followed py 
imitators. On every hand you see feelfle 
attempts to copy the Bye-Lo Baby. Nafu- 
rally you want your little girl to have fhe 
genuine. You can tell it by the nam¢ of 
the sculptor, Grace Storey Putnam/im- 
printed on the back of the neck, ang her 
signature on the tag pinned to the Aress. 
Get her a real Bye-Lo Baby. 
To be had in 9 sizes, 9 to 20 inchesf at lead- 
ing toy and department stores. If ygur dealer 
does not have it write Dept.16A andye will tell 
you where you can obtain one. 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the 
genuine ‘‘K and K”* Bye-Lo Baby 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
111-119 East 16th Street 
New York City 


ote hh This label is 
S _ attached to eve 
aa genuine Bye-Lo Baby Doll 


C The Baby Bathinette 


For Bathing—Dressing—Changing Baby 


Because this folding tub and table has 
those three uses, it is a 
wonderful help to mother 
and a true economy. 

Mother either sits or 
stands to attend baby. No 
dangerous lifting. 

Tub of soft, restful fab- 
ric—rubberized both 
sides. Table of heavy duck 
with cretonne pockets for 
toilet articles. 

For sale by department 




















stores and specialty shops. 
Write for interestingliterature, 
mailed in plain envelope. 

M. Trimble Mfg. Co., Dept. 
706, Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Makers of the Kiddie-Koop 
(Look for the Name Plates—be sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture) 


“Trimble Nursery Turn iture 





Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koo 











Hooked rug 
Yarn 4 


¢ per oz. 
in 2 oz. 
skeins only 


terns only 50c. Send for free leaflet of six quaint designs with 
instructions and free samples of Peace Dale hooked rug yarn— 
smooth, lustrous, long-wearing. Antique colors. Money back 
guarantee. Peace Dale Mills, Makers of finest quality Rug. Knit- 
ting and Weaving Yarns, Dept. 108, 25 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 
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MEND FURN 


Quick to stick—mends cel- 
luloid, toys, furniture, leather 
goods, bric-a-brac, etc. 10c and 
15c sizes. Sold by 10c Stores, 
Hardware, Drug and Grocery 
Stores. In tubes and bottles. 
McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Bourne. For him it spelled menace. It 
spelled utter ruin. It was dreadful, par- 
alyzing. He could hear his caddy beating 
about the woods several hundred feet 
away. 

He drew himself up sternly. ‘Miss Al- 
derman, you—you put that ball there. I 
realize your motive, but—but it simply is 
not golf. Where did you find it? It will 
have to go back.” 

“Oliver’’—she came close to him, her 
voice trembling with agitation—‘“‘it isn’t 
fair! It is cruel, unjust! You have been 
facing odds all morning that father has 
no right to expect you to face. I shall 
permit nothing of the sort.” 

“Miss Alderman, that ball will have to 
go back. Please hurry; the caddy will be 
here in a second.” 

She hesitated a moment, then walked 
straight up to the man. “Oliver Bourne, 
you are wonderful.” Then she picked up 
the ball and, walking ten feet into the 
woods, placed it on astump. ‘‘There!”’ 

“Thank you, Miss Alderman.”’ 

Taking his driving iron, carefully sight- 
ing the ball, Oliver at length placed one 
foot well up on the stump, his club sway- 
ing delicately. And then as a little ex- 
clamation came from the woman, he 
swung mightily. There came a sharp 
click, a tearing sound as if of a bullet 


going through branches and the next in- 
stant came a throaty sound from the fair- 
way. 

Emerging into the open, they saw Alder- 
man, putter in hand, gyrating, gesticulat- 
ing, laughing. At his feet on the green, not 
a yard from the pin, lay the ball. Randall 
putted too hard and his ball rolled straight 
across the green. 

“Ha!” Carefully drawing a bead on 
the hole, having observed all the ritual 
of tapping down the turf and removing 
obstacles, Alderman sunk the putt with 
absolute precision. “‘Aha! Egad! So Gib- 
son, Randall! You thought you could 
beat us, what? Ha! Ha! Ha! Jove! 
Golly! And this will give us the tourna- 
ment, if I’m any mathematician. Bourne, 
you're a genius!” 

He turned to Pratt, who, with Ray- 
mond, the cashier, had gone down to de- 
feat. “‘Tommy, my boy, this is a great 
day. Now that you’ve been appointed 
vice president of the bank, I hope you'll 
personally see to it, you and Oliver, that 
it is repeated.” 

“Pratt! Pratt, vice president!’’ Oliver 
stared at the man. 

“Strange as it may seem, yes,” smiled 
Pratt. 

“Oh, yes, Bourne, I forgot to tell you. 
The board last night decided that Mr. 


_ 


Pratt—in view of the long and valuable 
association of his family with the bank, as 
well as—well, other things—was the man 
for the position. But don’t let that bother 
you, Oliver. We have our eyes upon you; 
depend upon that.” 

“T see.” Oliver’s voice was toneless, 
He took the bag from the caddy and 
turned away. 

He had proceeded about fifty feet when 
he heard steps hastening to him. ‘Mr, 
Bourne—Oliver! May I speak to you?” 
It was Eudora Alderman. She was flushed; 
one of her hands was fumbling with the 
lapel of her coat. “I want to say that you 
were wonderful—that you were far greater 
than even I knew you would be. But— 
but—I’m really glad you didn’t receive 
that appointment.”’ 

“Glad?” Bourne stopped short in con- 
sternation. 

“Why—why—you see, Oliver, father 
has a rule that no member of his family 
shall be employed in the bank, and—and 


— 


“Oh!” A great light came upon his 
face. “And you think that I—that I 
might become ——-”’ He came close to her. 
“Eudora, do—do you think that 
that ——’”’ His voice trailed away. 

“‘T think,”’ she said in her gentlest voice, 
“that it is entirely possible.” 


Nancy Davin—Hler Own Story 


Again I hear, over and over again, of 
writers who make a full outline before 
starting a story, but I have not been able 
to discover one who actually does it unless 
the story is concerned chiefly with action 
and has a complicated crisscross plot 
which requires exact following to reach 
the necessary dénouement. 

Characters, yes, plots and action, too, 
have a way of changing as one works at 
them, so that an outline for the usual story 
is valueless before the writer is halfway 
through the actual writing. In a story 
which is particularly dated, which con- 
cerns itself with several generations, how- 
ever, or with definite periods of time, the 
proper chronological order must be worked 
out on paper beforehand, so that there are 
no mistakes and lapses in the action. 

All matters of fact should be verified, 
also; for instance, if the price of any given 
article is mentioned, the writer must be 
sure that it is the right price for the time 
and place and circumstance of his story. 
No one can put automobiles in a story of 
1880, or telephones in Civil War days. 

When a writer makes a mistake of this 
sort there are always clever readers who 
know better. 

From writing short stories to writing 
long ones which will eventually be pub- 
lished in book form is a natural step. But 
my first book was-a collection of short 
stories which were all about one chief 
character. I had rather shied away from 
the idea—perhaps it was the work in- 
volved—of writing a long story, book 
length. I said that I simply couldn’t do 
it. It looked like a truly stupendous task. 
And it is too. 


: HERE are the books of yester- 
year?”’ the chorus of authors chants. 
The answer is—they are snowed under by 
the newer publications, and only the most 
outstanding successes have any chance of 
becoming steady sellers after their first sea- 
son. Please understand that I am speaking 
only of fiction. There are many books 
that sell from year to year, solidly, but 
they are mostly cookbooks, books on the 
care and feeding of children, on etiquette. 
The beginning writer—frequently just 
out of college where he or she held a high 
place on collegiate publications—if not 
headed toward a magazine job, dreams of a 
place in a publishing house. What is the 
chance? 
There is only one way, and that is to 
apply for it. Call upon the publishing 


(Continued from Page 31) 


house whose gates you wish to crash. 
There is always someone whose business 
it is, among other things, to see applicants 
for work. State your ability, your tastes, 
display what intelligence you have—and 
don’t stay too long. Most publishing 
houses keep a record of all applicants who 
seem hopeful material, and in case of a 
vacancy these records are referred to, and 
an offer made. If you know anyone who 
already has a publishing-house job, ask 
him, or her, to scout around on the inside 
and see if there might not be a niche for 
you somewhere in the organization. “A 
friend of a friend of mine” often gets a 
chance where an unknown, unless of most 
compelling personality, is not called for. 
This is natural, as it saves a good bit of 
the breaking-in process. The friend al- 
ready there will invariably give the new- 
comer enough help and direction to soften 
the first hard days. 

A very large volume of business can be 
handled by a publishing house with a com- 
paratively small personnel—that is, in the 
editorial and publicity ends. Manufactur- 
ing and selling departments may increase 
their staffs, but the editors go on as before, 
unless the list of books published is in- 
creased very materially. It takes no larger 
an editorial force to care for six books 
which sell from fifteen to thirty thousand 
apiece, than it does to care for six books 
which sell two hundred thousand apiece; 
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but it takes considerably more manufac- 
turing. Therefore the number of people em- 
ployed in the editorial and publicity de- 
partments does not vary greatly from year 
to year, although more clerical help may be 
employed. And clerical help, and also ste- 
nographers, are usually obtained from the 
recognized agencies which make a busi- 
ness of supplying them. 

Suppose instead of looking for an edi- 
torial job that you have written a book, 
and have intrusted the manuscript to the 
mail, en route to the publishing firm whose 
imprint you yearn to see upon it. What 
then? What happens to that manuscript? 


HE same meticulous care that is given 

to manuscripts in a magazine office is 
accorded them at the publisher’s. Im- 
mediately on receipt of a manuscript a 
letter of acknowledgment is sent to the 
author, and in it the publisher usually 
asks, in case of the manuscript being rejec- 
ted, if he may return it by express; this is 
apt to be the best mode of travel for manu- 
scripts. If the author lives near an express 
office, he will have no objections, but those 
who live in remote regions thus are given 
a chance to say what the desirable man- 
ner of return will be, hoping, meanwhile, 
that return will not be necessary. 

What chance has an unknown author, 
sending an unsolicited manuscript, to get 
it published? 

He has every chance if his manuscript 
is worth publishing. I am told, however, 
that about 99 per cent of the unsolicited 
manuscripts that come to publishers «re 
absolutely hopeless. Nevertheless, every- 
thing is carefully read, and publishe:s’ 
readers magnify all good points and mii 
mize all bad ones in a manuscript, so 
desirous are they of missing nothing which 
is worth while. 

Is it better to take a book manuscr:pt 
to the publisher personally, or send it w:th 
a letter? 

Most publishers and their employes «re 
very busy people, so unless there is some- 
thing in your manuscript which absolutely 
requires a personal explanation, it will 
fare just as well if sent by mail. Remem- 
ber this: The publisher is just as anxious 
to get hold of good books that will be a 
credit to his list as you can possibly be to 
have your book published. He cannot 
publish a thousandth part of the manu- 
scripts offered to him. He uses his very 
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“BABY’S SAFE,” you tell your- - () ( ) d ”? use in hospitals and in their own 
self, as she plays about in her pen. Nn uar homes is “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
But baby is mot safe. On the No germ can live where “Lysol” 


surfaces that her little hands touch, in the corners _ Disinfectant is used. Put a tablespoonful in a quart 
to which she crawls, lurk millions of virulent germs of your cleaning water every time you clean. It 
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—source of the very diseases you dread most. will not roughen the hands and its soapy character 
No amount of soap and water will kill all helps to clean as it disinfects. 
germs. After the most thorough weekly clean- Ask your druggist for the genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. Made 


ing, a microscope will show them still clinging by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink Products 


; , ny? Company. Sole Distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
to doorknobs, chair-arms, banisters, telephone N.J. Canadian distributors, Lehn & Fink (Canada), Limited, 


mouthpieces— making each commonplace spot a ‘Toronto, Ont, 


danger spot. Every wife and mother will find these three books of absorb- 

Health authorities say that only a true disin- ing interest: “When Baby Comes,” “Health Safeguards in the 
fectant in your cleaning water Home,” and “The Scientific Side of 
will make your home a safe Tear out this coupon and mail it today. ange “ ae Riga lh a 
home. And the disinfectant they OF the “LyMr” Beets Lentery<krec: 





’ LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors. 
Dept. 1, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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SOFT delicate 
baby skin cannot stand 
harsh, impure talcum 


—be careful, eother 


Leading physicians and skin special- 
ists caution great care in the choice of 
baby talcum. There are a few real 
baby talcums. Theyalone are worthy 
of a mother’s trust. Make sure, for 
the little one’s sake, that you choose 
carefully. 

In “Diseases of the Skin,” Dr. 
Henry W. Stelwagon, a very famous 
skin specialist, declares that gritti- 
ness must be avoided 
in dusting powders 
used for children. 

Dr.J.P.Crozer Grif- 
fith, another noted 
physician, in his book Ce 
“The Care of the Sa 
Baby,” advises against the use of any 
strongly scented powder for little 
ones. 

Some powders, not intended for 
baby use, are so drying that they in- 
crease friction and irritation, instead 
of lessening it. Others actually burn 
a child’s skin. These powders might 
not trouble adults. Yet the skin of 
infants is too delicate to bear their 
harshness. Your own family doctor 
will tell you this. 

Highly scented talcs, intended 
solely for adult use, are adequate for 
their te a But they carry too 
much perfume for Baby. It even gets 
into and irritates the membranes of 
the child’s nose. A headache re- 
sults. The baby cries—and the 
mother doesn’t know why. 

There are many types of talc, vary- 
ing in chemical construction, varying 
in fineness, in color, in absorbent 
qualities, etc. 

Talcums not made especially for 
baby use, and not medicated, may be 
gritty, irritating or caustic. They may 
contain mica, orlime which burns, or 
tiny, flint-like particles. Too small 
for ordinary eyesight, they can cut 
and grind infant skin until it’s raw. 





ly—progressing, advancing with sci- 
ence. Nothing ever has taken its 
place. Ask your own physician. 

Constant chemical analysis in the 
Laboratories assures the purity and 
unvarying high standard of Mennen 
Borated Talcum. 

Medicated to soothe Baby’s skin, 
Mennen’s has helpful therapeutic 
value. It protects the delicate skin 


’ from infection—is antiseptic. It 


shields the skin from friction—from 
the rubbing of clothes, of blankets, 
of Baby’s own skin-folds. It absorbs 
all irritating moisture—perspiration, 
urine and bathwater. 

On the other hand, some talcums 
may be too drying. These increase 
friction and irritation, rather than 
lessen them. But you can be sure of 
Mennen’s correct medication. 

Remember this, Mother: Baby 
talcum is good for adult skins. But 
adult powder can’t be depended on 
for Baby’s. 


One for Every Mother 


Let Belle Roberts send 
you a copy of the won- 
derful Mennen Baby _ / 
Book.Every pageishelp- ; 
ful. From planning his ‘> 
layette andfurnishingthe ~« 
nursery until the Tittle ’ 
youngster, romper-clad, is romping — it 
guides and counsels each phase of Baby’s 
development. 


—And for your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen’s is as wonderful for your skin as 
for Baby’s. Use after the bath. Shower 
body and feet to prevent friction and give 
ease of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or inflamed, 
apply Mennen Baby Ointment. Wonder- 
fully cooling and alleviating. Heals, 
soothes, lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely cleansed. In- 
valuable for dozens of nursery uses. 








Medical Endorsement 


Mennen’s was the first borated 
talcum of all. The first medicated 
talcum for babies. It 
had, still has, com- 
pine endorsement 
y the medical pro- 
fession. For nearly 
50 years it has been 
improved constant- 











BELLE ROBERTS 


c/o The Mennen Company 


331 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


Iam enclosing 25c (Canada 35c). Please 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
copy of The Mennen Baby Book. 
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best judgment in selecting those volumes 
which will enhance the credit side of his 
ledger, and his prestige as an institution. 
For publishing is much more than a busi- 
ness. It is a means of communication 
between the mind of the author and the 
minds of his readers, to teach, to elevate, 
to amuse, to interest, and sometimes, quite 
consciously, but very, very rarely, to de- 
base. The man or group of men who pub- 
lishes books of merit year after year is an 
incalculable factor in the advancement of 
learning and culture. 

Laying aside the place of publishers in 
civilization and coming down to commer- 
cial stuff, just what, please, is advance 
royalty? And can a beginning author 
get any? 

Advance royalty is payment of a sum 
in cash when the book manuscript is ac- 
cepted, and before its publication. This 
sum will later be deducted from the money 
received from sales of the book. Though 
it is not usual to pay advance royalties 
to beginning authors, a small advance is 
sometimes given, when the work is of un- 
usual merit and promises a valid success. 


HAT about that clause in book con- 

tracts that gives the book publisher 
an option on the author’s next book, in 
case he writes one? Is that fair? 

It is fair. The publisher gives the author 
his start, advertises him, sells him. He is 
certainly entitled to reap the advantage 
of this by the publication of the author’s 
next work. Most publishers, however, are 
reasonable enough in this matter, and will 
not urge an author to stay with them, in 
case he wishes to go elsewhere. It is a 
clause, I may say, more honored in the 
breach than in the observance, on both 
sides. Where amica- 
ble relations exist, the 
author will do well 
not tochange his pub- 
lisher. If he has real 
cause to change, I 
doubt that any pub- 
lisher would try to 
force him to stay. 
Cooperation between 
author and publisher 
is necessary for suc- 
cess, and without 
good feeling cannot 
exist. 

A word about 
preparation of book 
manuscripts: They should be typed in 
double or triple space, the pages carefully 
numbered, the name and address of the 
author at the top of the first page. The 
author should always retain a copy, and it 
is very little work to make a carbon, or 
even two of them, when copying, one of 
which the author should keep and file. 

Dishonesty among publishers, tricking 
authors out of royalties due, or falsifying 
the royalty return, is absolutely unknown 
where the firm has any standing whatso- 
ever. Some shady little fly-by-night ob- 
scure publisher, whose record might easily 
be investigated by any author who thinks 
of publishing with him, is occasionally 
guilty of sharp practice. Take it by and 
large, however, the reputable publishing 
concerns are perfectly honest. No author 
need fear to intrust his precious brain- 
child to their care. 


ND one thing more: The beginning 
author sometimes does not know that 
after the regular edition of his book has 
been out for a period varying from eighteen 
months to two years, he has a chance to 
dispose of second book rights to the pub- 
lishers of the less expensive editions, the 
excellent seventy-five-cent volumes which 
are so widely sold. Such an arrangement 
is made through the first publisher, who 
rightfully shares in the profits of it. These 
second book rights offer a considerable 
source of revenue, with no extra effort on 
the part of the author. 
The average manuscript of book length 
has the following opportunities of sale: 
First, it may be sold as a magazine serial, 










ee ae 


with American and Canadian serial rights: 
second, magazine serial rights in England: 
third, newspaper serial rights in America 4 
and Canada—usually a reliable syndicate 4 
handles this; then as a book, standard 
edition, in this country and in Eng. 
land; then as a book, cheaper edition; 
dramatic rights follow, in case it'is made 
into a play, and after that film rights, 
when the movie people utilize it. In case 
the book is translated into foreign lan- 
guages, these foreign rights bring in some- 
thing more. VI 


ie DOES not seem such a very long time 
from the proud moment when I sold my 
first short story and gazed with rapture on 
a check for five dollars for it, or from the 
days when I used to rush upstairs in the 
newspaper office and implore the head of 
the composing room to have his men make 
a little better speed on my Sunday sup- 
plement, to today when six novels bearing 
my name stand on the shelf and I can see 
my short stories and serials featured in 
magazines where I am very proud to ap- 
pear. No, it doesn’t seem such a long 
time, and, as a matter of fact, it isn’t so 
terribly long, for I have still a consider- 
able distance to go before I reach the 
feminine age of gray hair and thickening 
diaphragm. In this time, however, I have 
seen two institutions rise and develop 
which have had an incalculable influence 
on writers and writing. They are The 
School of Journalism and The Motion 
Picture. 

Among old-fashioned, old-school news- 
paper men and women, there is a tendency 
to scoff loudly at the thought of learning 
newspaper work at school. ‘‘ What,’’ they 
ask, “‘is the point of learning newspaper 
work in class when you could learn it much 
better in a real job, earning money mean- 
while, and feeling the full responsi- 
bility of the work you do?” 

They are apt to add with asperity 
that the young man—and woman— 
trained to newspaper work in a 
school of journalism must, first of 
all, if he finally gets a 
real job, unlearn 
everything he has 
been taught. And I 
know of certain vet- 
eran managing and 
city editors whose 
prejudice is such that 
they will not take on 
their staff any stu- 
dent or graduate ofa 
school of journalism. All this is extreme, 
and will suffer the end of all extremes— 
disappearance in time. 


T WILL be aquarter ofa century at least 

before any truthful estimate can be made 
of the work of the schools of journalism 
and its effect on the various fields it covers. 
Personally I see no reason why students 
who have learned the routine business of 
newspaper work are not better equipped 
for a job than a youngster who is without 
this knowledge. Perhaps some of the 
trained ones are a bit bumptious and feel 
that they can instruct their. various bosses; 
but this idea is soon eliminated. Not all 
journalism students are like one twenty- 
year-old lad I know, who complained to 
me that his city editor made him write his 
stuff in a certain way, thereby quite spoil- 
ing his own individual style. This price- 
less complaint was made early in his first 
job; but lately I’ve heard nothing like it; 
he even seems to feel that the city editor 
may have some reason for his dicta. _ 

A reproach commonly made against 
schools of journalism is that they produce 
so infinitesimal a number of great writers. 
I can only remind these critics that music 
schools do not produce dozens of Paderew- 
skis, Rachmaninoffs and Kreislers; art 
schools do not turn out Sargents an 
Sorollas in droves; nor do scientific schools 
graduate an over-supply of Edisons and 
Marconis. Greatness is not the product of 
any school. Two fine things I know that 
schools of journalism do—they stimulate 
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QUAN San 


BRAND 


RUFFED 


“Want to taste something good?” 


—then please have some of these 


HEY taste like nutmeats . . . only richer. 

They are crisp and crunchy as fresh toast. 
Yet ... they're made from whole wheat! 
Approximately 20% is bran. But you would 
never know it. 
Their food value is that of whole wheat in 
minerals and carbohydrates. Serve with milk 
and the vitamines are contained. They're 


different in flavor, in looks, different in every 
way, from any other cereal known. 

To taste them is a great adventure, to serve 
them a conspiracy that has yet to fail in 
winning back a wayward appetite. 

Won't you try Puffed Wheat . . . proof 
supreme that food that’s good for you can 
be gloriously delicious, too? 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION, Dept. 103, San Francisco. 
Please send me your special recipe folder on ** DEL MONTE Frozen Fruits’’—also 
“The DEL MonrveE Fruit Book.” Both free, 


Name 





Address. 





City & State 

















_ FREEZE DEL MONTE FRUITS 


right in the can 


SLICED PEACHES 
CRUSHED PINEAPPLE 


aes or any Det Monre variety — each 


makes one of the finest fruit ices 
you've ever tasted! Full of rich and mellow 
fruit. Just the treat to make hot days cooler. 


No Trouble To Prepare 

And it’s almost no work at all! Simply 
pack a can of Det Monte Sliced Peaches or 
Crushed Pineapple—Peach Halves, Pears, 
Apricots and Berries are just as delicious— 
in an ordinary bucket, with equal parts of 
chopped ice and coarse or ice cream salt, in 
layers. Then forget it for three hours. 


After that, take out the can—dip it for 
just an instant in hot water—punch an air- 
hole in one end of the can—cut off the other 
end as shown in the diagram—and there you 
have it—a delightful, appetizing cylinder of 
frozen fruit, ready to cut and serve in color- 
ful, sparkling slices—as refreshing a treat as 
ever tempted hot-weather appetites. 


Be Sure You Get DEL MONTE 
Just observe this one precaution. Be sure 
it’s a Det Monte Fruit that you freeze this 
way. There are various grades of canned 
fruits on the market, but only the right qual- 
ity will freeze satisfactorily. 


This is distinctly a Det Monte sugges- 
tion. If you say Det Monte, you are sure of 
success, because the fruit is always of the 
same consistency—the syrup is always rich 
enough to freeze perfectly—and more im- 
portant, to taste right without other addi- 
tion, just as it comes frozen from the can. 


For Cool Refreshment—Any Time 


Next to the ease of preparation, one of 
the best summer recommendations for Det 
Monte Fruits frozen in the can is the wide 
number of uses they fill. Asa frozen salad for 
lunch—a simple dessert at night—to take 
along on picnics—or when guests drop in for 
the afternoon—the same advantages—ease 
of service and refreshing appeal—make them 
a most appropriate suggestion. 


Try freezing Det Monte Fruits on any hot 
day and for almost any occasion. You'll find 
them truly delightful... Serve any of the va- 
rieties listed above. All are delicious, all freeze 
perfectly. Just be sure you say Det Monte. 


SPECIAL NOTE —Three hours is best for 
freezing, as fruit then turns out ina perfect cylinder. 
If you prefer it harder, use more salt or freeze it 
longer; if softer—less salt or shorter freezing. 
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interest in writing, and set up standards 
by which pleasure in good writing is quick- 
ened and increased; also they waken the 
minds of their pupils to the beauty, the 
variety and the infinite shades and har- 
monies of the English language. If they 
do nothing more than this, 
they have done exceedingly 
well. 

To turn from schools of 
journalism to motion pic- 
tures is to turn from one 
great possibility toanother, 
utterly different though 
they are. And I want to 
state at the beginning that 
I do not believe “writing 
for the motion pictures,” 
which means, as it is usu- 
ally employed, amateur 
scenario writing, holds out 
any opportunity for the 
beginning writer, or for the 
trained and known writer 
either, unless he is willing 
to forget all he knows about writing short 
stories and articles and learn the motion- 
picture business on the inside. Scenario 
writing is as different from any other sort 
of writing as chalk is from cheese. 

I know of very, very few writers who 
have ever succeeded in writing anything 
acceptable for the movies at first hand— 
that is, who have produced scenarios which 
were usable without a great deal of chang- 
ing and rearranging and making over done 
by the skilled, trained editors who are em- 
ployed by the film companies for this work 
alone. On the other hand, there are very, 
very few writers whose work has appeared 
in book covers, or in the magazines, or on 
the speaking stage, who have not, at some 
time or other, sold motion-picture rights 
of their stories. 








OTION-PICTURE rights of books, 

stories and plays are almost invaria- 
bly sold outright, for a lump sum, not on 
a royalty basis, as book rights are sold 
to publishers. The first price is all the 
author receives, even though the picture 
makes hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
which very few have ever done. If the pic- 
ture is a total loss the author is no worse 
off, for he has had his payment in advance. 
Buying motion-picture rights, it is readily 
seen, is a gamble for the producer. 

I have sometimes wondered why film 
producers go to the bother of buying stories 
at all when they use them only in bits, and 
mutilated bits at that. But a woman who 
is one of the best continuity writers in the 
motion-picture world today tells me that 
stories are bought for three reasons—the 
value of the author’s name; the reflected 
glory of the name of the magazine in which 
the story appeared; and for the characters, 
not for the action at all. Here are her own 
words: “It’s easy enough to supply action 
and plot; we can do that, any amount of 
it. But when we get a group of characters 
whore real, who live, and whose strength 
and vitality can be translated into terms 
of the screen, then we are happy, for we 
are sure of a good picture.” 


O THAT’S that. Ifit were not for her 
sincerity and honesty, which I have 
known for many years before she became a 
continuity writer, I would take this state- 
ment with a grain of the salt of doubt. 
The beginning writer, in reading all 
this—if he does—may very wellask: “But 
where do I come in, in this scheme of 
things?” The answer is: “Unless your 
work has found magazine or book publi- 
cation, you do not come in at all.”” The 
number of original scenarios accepted by 
all the film companies in the course of a 
year is, I am assured from many reliable 
Sources, less than one-half of one per cent 
of those submitted. The mirage of “writ- 
ing for the movies” and making millions 
thereby should be dissipated from the 
public mind as soon as possible. 
rom motion-picture dramas to spoken 
Ones there is a long, long step, and the 
writer who has mastered the technic of 


EAR. 








scenario treatment or continuity writing 
has done nothing at all toward learning to 
write plays. The desire to write plays, 
however, is in every human heart; it seems 
to be a universal trait, not confined to 
those who write other things, or to the 
people who have to do with the theater in 
any capacity. 

Everybody has a hankering for play 
writing. My dressmaker told me one 
day: “I’m hoping not to have to stay in 
this business forever. I’ve an idea for a 
play,” and there came into her eyes a look 
of hope and expectancy, the sort of look 
that those who 
believe ina lost 
cause must 
wear, the sort 
of look which, 
unfortunately, 
is presently 
exchanged for 
another in 
which there is 
disappoint- 
ment and dis- 
illusion. 

It is my own private opinion, here ex- 
pressed for the first time, that none should 
ever write a play save those who have a 
living income to support them through the 
time of writing, and the much, much 
longer time before it is produced, and the 
much, much, much longer time afterward, 
in case the play turns out to be a failure. 
For a play is a great gamble, a gamble for 
everyone concerned, author, producer— 
and sometimes the public. 


HE rewards of play writing—to the 

very few whowin them—are great. One 
big success will give its fortunate author 
an income of one to two thousand dollars a 
week, sometimes more. A moderate suc- 
cess will bring him several hundred a week. 
After a New York or Chicago run, a play 
may go on the road and make still more 
money, or when a big hit is running in 
New York, a second, third and sometimes 
more extra companies are put out in it, 
one to go to Chicago, the others to go on 
different road circuits. The author’s agent 
takes care of all these negotiations, col- 
lects the money earned from them, de- 
ducts his share and remits the remainder 
to the fortunate author. If the play is 
produced abroad, the agent again takes 
charge, and from foreign production prof- 
its he receives a 50 per cent fee. 

In cases where a play is written by two 
or more people in collaboration, there 
should always be a written agreement 
drawn up and signed and witnessed before 
the work is begun, stating clearly how the 
proceeds of the play are to be divided. 
This sort of agreement saves bad feeling 
afterward, in case of dispute, and some- 
times also saves the expense and worry of 
litigation. Suits at law for shares of profit 
are not rare in the theatrical world, and 
the author who works with a friend should 
avoid all chance of being involved in a 
troublesome squabble of this sort. 


HERE should also be an agreement 

made beforehand when a second person 
adapts a play from a book or short story. 
Have an agreement; have everything per- 
fectly clear, so that there can be no claims 
or suits afterward. Even if the adapter is 
the best friend you have in the world, even 
if he is your own brother, have a written 
agreement as to your respective shares and 
responsibility before he puts pen to paper. 
Should he demur and say that you do not 
trust him, point out to him that this 
agreement is as much for his protection as 
for yours, and that in the case of death or 
disability of either party, there will be 
something definite with which to make 
settlement. Memory is inexact; oral 
agreements are unbusinesslike. No, have 
it all written down—and let each party to 
the agreement keep a signed copy. 

And now perhaps someone, as green and 
as hopeful and as trusting as I was, may 
profit a little by the various warnings and 
do-thises and don’t-do-thats which I have 
here set down. 

THE END 





Clearing Film 


from 


teeth 


whitens surprisingly 
‘KeSiores cloudy teeth to clearness 


Please accept full 10-day tube 
of this new dental achieve- 
ment, urged by world’s 
authorities. Note the differ- 
ence in the color of your 
teeth and health of your 
gums as film is cleared off 
in this new way. 




















HOUSANDS go through life 
with clouded teeth, needlessly. 
Dental science proves this true. 


Cloudy teeth now are restored to 
sparkling clearness. A way found 
that clears the dingy film coats from 
teeth that less effective dentifrices 
failed to combat successfully. One’s 
whole appearance is often changed. 


Please accept 10-day tube of the 
way leading dental authorities now 
are urging to accomplish that result. 


That stubborn film . . . enemy 
of pretty teeth and firm gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms 
on teeth. Run your 
tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel 
it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 


That film absorbs 
discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. 
And that is why your 
teeth look “off color,” 
dingy and cloudy... 
why smiles are often 
dull and unattractive. 


It clings to teeth, 













stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the 
millions breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and decay. 


Brushing alone won’t clear it off 


Ordinary methods of cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. See 
if your present cleansing method is 
failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 


Clears film off— 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two im- 
portant things at once: 
Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will 
prove its power beyond 
all doubt. Send the cou- 
pon. Clip it now before 
you forget and mail at 
once. 












gets into crevices and 





; | FREE Pepsadent 


Mail this for The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
10-Day Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 697, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Only one tube to a family 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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— because Chevrolet provides exactly those 
qualities that women demand in a motor car. 

It is a beautiful car finished in smart colors 
of Duco.: It is roomy and comfortable. It is 


luxuriously upholstered, safe and easy to oper- 
-ate and above all, it provides a performance 


so smooth, so powertal as to distinguish it from 


all other cars of anywhere near its equal in cost. 
“CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, (Division of Benhesk Motors Corporation) 


Coach 045 
iat 


o 6. Flint, Mich.) 


Women are turning to Chevrolet 


Before you buy-any low-priced car, be guided 
by the experience of over two million owners 
who have discovered in Chevrolet all of the 
advantages of a truly modern gear-shift auto- 
mobile at the lowest possible cost. 


‘See your Chevrolet dealer. Take a ride in the 


Improved Chevrolet and enjoy the revelation 
of its performance. 


Touring $510, Roadster $510, Coune $645, Coach $645, Sedan $735, Landau $765, 
72 Ton Truck, $395 and 1 Ton Truck, $550 (Chassis Only), All prices f. 0. b. soa Mich. 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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All LADIES’ 
HoME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 


Spoons 











Better Flousekecping 


eA Department of (ookery and Household Economies 
(sonducted by Mase. Jewerr Crossy 


All Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 




















The C fare tn the C frreplace 


SEs,|1ERE are certain to be at By 
MAN) least some cool evenings in the 

| latter part of August when the 

4| fireplace fire, crackling on the hearth, will 
g]| be welcomed for its cheery warmth. Noth- 
ing else can quite take its place as a 
fees home magnet. While most fireplaces are 
ios! intended for burning wood, they can be 
adapted to coal of various types and also to gas. Indeed, 
an old fireplace that has proved unsuitable for a wood fire 
might well be connected with metal gas piping to one of the 
newer types of radiant gas heaters. The fireplace is so thor- 
oughly safe for this purpose that it deserves serious consider- 
ation. The draft up the chimney flue is positive assurance 
that unburned gas and waste products of combustion, if 
there should happen by chance to be any such, will go up 
the chimney instead of into the room, where they can cause 
headache and discomfort if nothing more serious. 

Quite aside from the question of heating and the dreamy 
pleasure afforded by the open fire, it has another value. 
Open fires are active ventilating agencies; they insure posi- 
tive circulation through the house. 

Strange as it may seem, not all the old-time fireplaces 
were correctly built. A good many of them were too large; 
there was no scientific knowledge of design and builders 
knew little about the circulation of warm air. If they had 
been better planned and more efficient as a heating means, 
possibly there would not have oc- 
curred the wave of disapproval 









MILDRED Mappocks BENTLEY 


height of the opening shall be somewhere between two-thirds 
and three-quarters of the width, and that the depth shall 
not be less than one-half the height, allowing at the same 
time for the sloped back I have described. Also, the fire- 
place should be wider at the front than at the back. The 
variation may be from two to five inches to the foot to ad- 
vantage. These splayed sides coupled with the sloping back 
increase the amount of heat thrown back into the room. 

The room opening of a fireplace must bear a correct pro- 
portion to the flue. Its area should not be more than twelve 
times the total area of the flue into which it passes; and a 
flue twenty per cent larger is an advantage. 

The general architecture of the room will usually dictate 
the style of fireplace itself. In any case, too little attention 
is paid to the size of the hearthstone. Even our modern 
builders err here and make them far too small to act as real 
protection against fire. The twenty inches of brick that safe- 
guards the front of our fireplace is not enough. If I were 
building again, I should increase it by at least four inches. 

Have a damper at the throat of the fireplace above and an 
ash dump in the floor. Clean out the pit below twice a year. 

There is a wide choice of fireplace fittings, the first real 
essential being an effective fire screen. The best selection 
is the strong arched frame that fits close over the entire 


They can be bought in the rough black castings 
and enameled in cretonne colorings. Thesmaller 
tools are shovel, tongs, hearth brush and pronged 
hook. With the latter the largest log can be coaxed into 
place without the heavy lifting demanded of the tongs. 

The container for wood may be a box or basket, but be 
sure that it is large enough to afford a choice of sizes. 
As to the fuel itself, get your winter supply in the late spring 
or summer months. This leaves you independent of green 
wood. A few weeks in a warm cellar does its own seasoning. 
A cord and a half offers almost daily fires in the one fireplace 
throughout the year. Choose the two-foot length as the most 
practical tohandle. Specify hard wood, but pay no fancy 
prices for a single variety. Aside from chestnut, which sparks 
badly, I have found the average mixture perfectly satis- 
factory. Get a variety of sizes and have the larger logs 
stacked by themselves. For carrying these there is nothing 
better than a wood carrier made of a two-foot-wide strip of 
strong awning material. Stitch at either end a handle made 
of a fourfold strap of the same fabric. 


The Choice of Fireplace Fuels 


OR fireplace use, coal is usually more popular than wood 
where the fire must be maintained essentially for heat. 
Cannel coal is a favorite. It is almost wood in the ease with 
which it catches fire. It is light, 
therefore bulky; half a ton will 








that swept the fireplace out of 
house plans for a generation. 

Unquestionably the modern fire- 
place is better designed and better 
built for its purpose, for the mod- 
em architects and builders have 
made use of all the available sci- 
entific knowledge. There is a 
faulty one just often enough, how- 
ever, to make some points in the 
construction and design worthy of 
note, 


(Correct Proportions 


SUCCESSFUL fire on the 

hearth depends upon a nice 
proportion between the size of the 
room opening, the throat, the 
smoke chamber, and the flue into 
which these all finally lead on the 
way up the chimney. There is a 
pretty constant proportion to be 
followed. Thus, in a room twenty- 
six feet by twenty feet, the fire- 
Place dimensions at the opening 
are: Twenty-nine inches in height 
by thirty-four inches in width; the 
depth from front to back varies 
from top to bottom, because the 
back slopes forward two inches, so 
itis but sixteen inches deep at the 
top and eighteen inches at the bot- 
tom of the room opening. This 
sloping is most important, for it . 
Contracts the fireplace toward the 











prove the best unit of purchase. 
Better than andirons for this fire 
are the metal fire baskets. A brass 
kettle will hold the fuel supply. 
Small brass tongs are best for han- 
dling the light, uneven pieces of 
cannel. This coal comes in huge 
lumps and you will find a sharp 
ice pick and mallet hung near the 
bin an excellent aid in breaking up 
the coal into more serviceable 
pieces. Cannel coal is so very light 
and easy to handle and it makes 
such a beautiful fire that it is a 
pity to have to record any draw- 
back, but it isso dirty, withits oily, 
black soot, that it requires very 
careful handling. 

Occasionally the open fireplace 
is used for the more common types 
of coal. The metal basket is needed 
for these fires, and a brass scuttle 
with a narrow nose is the best fuel 
container. Cut down the dust 
nuisance incident to these fuels by 
washing down the coal before it is 
put into the scuttle for upstairs 
use. In making these fires be care. 
ful to build a hot deep fire before 
attempting to add the coal. 

Much of the enjoyment of a 
fireplace is bound to depend upon 
skillful firing. In a properly made 
fire the wood is all laid parallel 
and across the andiron supports. 
It depends for its firing draft upon 
a free sweep of air beneath and be- 








top and increases the draft by heat- 
Ing the air at this point. At the 
Same time, more heat is thrown 
Into the room. The sloping back also forms a smoke shelf to 
trap the smoke as it passes up through the throat on its way 
to the flue. This prevents the dreaded down draft. 

Though these specifications are subject to change, I give 
hem because the fireplace in question is 100 per cent in 
Performance and they may prove an interesting key to your 
Own fireplace efficiency. In general, experts agree that the 





A brick fireplace, in some form, lends itself to most of the popular English and Colonial types of house plan. 


opening. They are heavy, not easily moved by children and 
catch even the high sparks. Select a size to cover well. 
Andirons should have as few twists and turns as possible. 
Those sturdily built, of simple type, are far easier to “tend 
fire.’’ A fire basket with the sides removed is satisfactory for 
the small wood fires. For the bedroom fireplace that receives 
only intermittent use, gaily decorated fire sets are attractive. 








hind the fire. Do not start it too 
far back, for there must be air be- 
hind. Notice a fire thus smothered 
recover its blaze when the offending log is coaxed a bit for- 
ward. But, it is just’as important not to build it too far for- 
ward, for this is often the sole cause of a smoking fireplace. 

In the wood fire, the backlog is the backbone of the fire. 
Select the larger wood and lay the stick on the andirons, 


(Continued on Page 152) 








PYREX 
Nursing Bottles 


, 
Will not break in heating! 


pur cold bottles into hot water— 
hot bottles into cold water! Heat, 
cool, sterilize, boil—with never a fear 
of breaking! 

For you can now get PYREX nurs- 
ing bottles which will withstand ex- 
treme or sudden temperature changes. 

Pyrex nursing bottles are six-sided 
so that they will not roll, flat at the 
bottom so that they stand firmly. 


There are no hard-to-wash sharp 
angles on the inside of the bottle—all 
are rounded off broadly and smoothly. 
Ounces and half ounces are carefully 
and plainly marked. 


Get Pyrex nursing bottles, enough for a full 
day’s feeding, from your druggist. Know the 
comfort of bottles that will not break in heat- 
ing, cooling, sterilizing! They are made by the 
makers of Pyrex Ovenware. Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y 


These heat-proof, cold-proof Pyrex 
bottles are made in the two shapes 
approved by baby specialists—wide- 
topped or narrow-necked—in the 
popular 8-ounce size. 
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This is extva good 
and a summer treat! 








Jellied 


tomatoes 
ina 
nest of 
lettuce/ 


° 

TOMATO JELLY 

(Eight Servings) 

1 envelope Knox Gelatine 
2 tablespoonfuls mild vinegar 
44 cup cold water Stalk celery 
344 cups tomatoes 2 cloves 
¥% onion Few grains cayenne 
4 bay leaf Few grains salt 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Mix remaining ingredients, except vin- 
egar, bring to boiling point and let boil 
ten minutes. Add vinegar and soaked 
gelatine, and when gelatine is dissolved, 
strain. Turn into a mold, first dipped in 
cold water, and chill. Remove from mold 
to bed of crisp lettuce leaves and garnish 
with mayonnaise dressing; or the Jelly 
may be cut in any desired shapes and used 
as a garnish for salads or cold meats. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


"*The Highest Quality for Health” 


Write for Mrs. Knox’s recipe books— 
Free, if you mention your grocer’s name 
and enclose 4c for postage. 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 























Just a little change in the way a vegetable is prepared will provide plenty of variety. 


Lhe Oven Cooks Summer Vegetables 


By JANE CooLBAUGH 


lows of the young vegetables with 

which our markets are teeming at 
this season, are very alluring. Indeed, 
there is such a wide variety from which to 
choose that many a satisfying meal may 
be made from vegetables alone. 

But the cooking of them in the heat of 
summer dog days does often loom up as a 
tremendous undertaking. That is why we 
experimented all last summer in the JOuR- 
NAL Testing Kitchen with the oven cookery 
of vegetables. So satisfying were the re- 
sults that we want to pass on the general 
directions. 

The most ideal conditions call for a well- 
insulated oven, because such an oven will 
hug unto itself all the heat and odors of 
cooking vegetables and will eliminate, too, 
the necessity for constant watching. Any 
fireless cooker or electric-range oven 
proves perfect for the purpose. We also 
used the little top-stove bake pot over gas 
or oil with satisfactory results. It is so 
small that the heat emanating from it is 
not in the least intense. 

Prepare the vegetables for cooking 
early in the day in the cool of the garden 
shade tree or some place where a breeze 
is blowing; cover with cold water until 
needed and then stow away in the oven 
to cook according to directions. 


Select Lids Which Fit 


HE neatest arrangement of utensils for 

this oven cookery is a set of triplicate 
pans, a nest of them, which fit together in 
such a way as to take up but the space of 
one ordinary kettle. Yet, whether these 
or other pans are used, they should surely 
have snug-fitting covers so that the vege- 
tables may be cooked in a very small 
quantity of water. The exact amount will, 
of course, depend upon the quantity of 
vegetable to be cooked, but in general 
from one to two cupfuls will. be ample. 
Spinach is the exception on the one 
extreme in that it simply needs 
the water clinging to it after the 
last rinse, and potatoes are the 
other exception extreme in that 
they cook best when the water 
is added until it can just be 
seen peeping through. The other 
vegetables will do nicely with 
not more than half the quantity 
usually used for top-stove cook- 
ing. 
Let’s list them so none will be 
overlooked: Asparagus, cut in 
inch pieces; Lima beans; string 
beans, julienned; tiny new 
beets; green cabbage, shred- 
ded; small white onions, scallions 
or leeks; peas; cauliflowerets; corn 
off the cob; young carrots, diced or 
julienned; small new potatoes or po- 
tato balls; spinach or any greens; 


“Tie attractive greens, reds and yel- 


summer squash, diced; and white turnips, 
diced. By dicing and slicing the larger 
vegetables as suggested, it is possible to 
select-almost any of them for serving at the 
same meal, for the cooking time required 
will be practically identical. Select com- 
binations which will give contrasts in color, 
texture, and food value. Do not overcook 
the vegetables, for just the right time will 
go far toward retaining their fresh flavor. 

Have the oven hot—500° F.—for their 
entrance and the water which is to be 
poured over them, boiling. Keep the tem- 
perature of the oven at 500° F. for five 
minutes; then lower it to 375° F. for the 
rest of the time. 


VEGETABLE PLATTER DINNER.  Pur- 
chase a medium head of cauliflower, one 
bunch of young beets and a quarter peck 
of peas. Shell the peas and break the 
cauliflower into flowerets. Cut the tops 
from the beets, leaving enough stem to 
prevent their ‘‘bleeding”’ and scrub them. 
Place each vegetable in a separate pan or 
casserole with a tight-fitting cover. Over 
the cauliflower and beets pour one cupful 
of boiling water, and add three-quarters 
of acupful to the peas. Into each pan drop 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. The time 
for cooking is forty-five minutes at the 
suggested temperatures. 

When done, drain all the vegetables, stir 
the peas into a cupful of medium-thick 
white sauce, slip the skins from the beets 
and slice them crosswise in a sturdy egg 
slicer. Place the peas in a mound in the 
center of a platter or chop plate and top 
them with a flaunting sprig of parsley; ar- 
range the slices of beets around the peas 
so that they overlap. Surround these with 







A baked vegetable hash may be an innovation. 


the cauliflowerets. Pour melted butter 
over the beets and cauliflower and dust the 
latter with paprika. 

Potatoes diced, asparagus cut in inch 
pieces and carrots are another good com- 
bination; summer squash diced, green 
onions and beet tops are still another. 
White sauces, hollandaise, both real and 
mock, tomato gravies, and drawn-butter 
dressings all help to vary and enrich the 
simple vegetable meal. 

One of our JOURNAL favorites in the way 
of easy vegetable dishes is a baked fresh- 
vegetable hash. It is combined in the 
simplest manner, popped into a regulated 
oven with a meat to accompany it and 
then promptly forgotten until its cooking 
time is up. Serve cold sliced meat instead 
of hot, if preferred, or the baked hash will 
be enough by itself as a light luncheon. 


Baked kresh-Vegetable Hash 


5 Small Potatoes 
4 Small Cucumber 
1 Small Head of 


B. Green Pepper 
Bo ee of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Fine Bread Crumbs 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 


Cauliflower 
1 Carrot 


ARE and quarter the potatoes, pare the 
cucumber, break up the cauliflower, 
wash and scrape the carrots, and remove 
the center and seeds from the green pep- 
per. Run all through the food chopper, 
using the coarse blade, into a buttered 
baking dish. Add the salt and milk and 
sprinkle the top with bread crumbs, dot 
with butter, cover and bake for forty min- 
utes in a hot oven—400° F. Uncover dur- 
ing the last fifteen minutes. When the dish 
is to form the main dish of a meal, comple- 
ment it by grating the yolk of a hard- 
cookedegginthecenter, radiating the white 
in slender slices from it to resemble a daisy. 
With this recipe as a suggestion any 
number of baked vegetable hashes may be 
originated. A combination consisting of 
three tomatoes and a small head of 
cabbage, chopped and mixed with 
two cupfuls of finely broken spa- 
ghetti and topped with bacon, 1s 
especially good. 


CASSEROLE OF VEGETABLES. 
Purchase a quarter peck 0 
Limas, a bunch of small carrots 
and four young scallions. Shell 
the Limas, wash and scrape the 
carrots and cut them lengthwise 
in eighths. Cut the tops from 
the scallions. Place in a cas- 
serole with half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper and one and a half cup- 
fuls of milk. Bake covered in a 

hot oven—400° F.—for ten min- 
utes and then lower the heat —325° 
F.—for thirty-five minutes. About five 
minutes before the dish is finished add 
two tablespoonfuls of seedless raisins. 
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Splashed water on the bathroom floor, cooking stains on 
the kitchen floor, crumbs on the dining room floor, lint 
on the bedroom floors, tracked-in-dirt on the hall floor, 
dust on every floor. All must be vanquished daily. 


What a complicated task it is without Fuller Brushes. 


And what a simple task it is with Fuller Brushes. For 
Fuller has spent eighteen years in studying your floor 
cleaning problems and developing the best methods of 
solving them. Keeping floors clean and beautiful is one 
of the housekeeper’s most important jobs. For, whether 
your home be an apartment, a flat, a bungalow or a big 
house, you have floors with many different kinds of 
surfaces; floors soiled in many different ways. 


Varnished hardwood, waxed and polished hardwood 
. . . with rugs, with carpets, linoleum covered, painted, 


lvs easy now to keep 
every floor clean 


varnished, tiled. Front stairs, back stairs, cellar stairs. 
All are floors. Yet all are different. 


Next time the Fuller Man comes to your home, ask him 
about floors. Let him explain how the specially designed 
Fuller Brushes and the nation-wide Fuller experience 
have made it easy, now, for ten million women to keep 
their floors immaculately clean and beautiful. He will 
tell you many interesting things about the care of floors 
and show you many time-saving and work-saving short 
cuts. He will also show you a number of interesting 
new Fuller Products which have been developed since 
his last call. 





If you want to see the Fuller Man before his next regular call, 
telephone The Fuller Brush Company Branch in your city, or write 
us at 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., asking for the ‘‘Handy 
Brush Book.’’ (In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 


SIMPLIFY THE BUSINESS OF HOMEKEEPING 


FULLER BRUSHES 


{ for fl oors, too }; 





FULLER 
HEARTH 
BRUSH 


FULLER 
PUSH BROOM 








FULLER FLOOR SET 





















FULLER STAIR 
AND 
DUSTPAN BRUSH 
3 
eos 


— 


FULLER 
Dry Mop 


FULLER 
Wet Mop 


FULLER 
BROOM 
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She y agic Rug of the Swentieth Cen tury 
‘ Magic! It’s cleaned with a few whisks of adry mop. Magic! It’s made absolutely ene to insure long wear. 


Magic! It’s made on a felt base with an enamel-like Magic! It’s sold at retail in room sizes from $9 to $18 be- 
surface in a score of patterns and colors. cause of enormous production. 


If every woman knew what every present owner knows, every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Rug. 


If any salesman says “It’s Bird’s” that’s really a// you need to know. Look for the patented red wax back. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT DALLAS BIRD & SON, inc. Manufadturers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ST.PAUL HOUSTON Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY Pioneers in Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, Bird’s Black Building Paper, 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE EAST WALPOLE, MASS. and Bird’s Wall Board. 


Bird's& Rugs 


DEFY WATER AND WEAR 
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The water supply for large metropolitan districts often comes long distances from waters 
such as this one, snuggled among the hills and carefully protected from contamination. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 





mast because the water is clear and ton 


DO YOU KNOW that water constitutes almost two-thirds of 
the weight of the human body? 





Tuis 1s Wuy water is more necessary than food to maintain life. 


DO YOU KNOW that water regulates the temperature of the 
body, aids digestion, thins the blood, assists circulation and 
helps carry off waste? 

Tuis 1s Wuy it is a good health habit to drink a quart of water 
a day. 

DO YOU KNOW that nearly all food substances, no matter 
how dry they may appear, contain some water? 

Tuis 1s Wuy food furnishes almost half the water used in the 
body. 


DO YOU KNOW that boiling will sterilize impure water and 
make it fit to drink? 


Tuis 1s Wuy water whose purity is not assured should be 
boiled to kill any germs that it may contain. 


DO YOU KNOW that bubbles in boiling water are air which 
is being driven out by intense heat? 

Tus 1s Wuy boiled water tastes flat until air is again mixed 
with it. 

DO YOU KNOW that freezing does not kill some germs, but 
merely checks their growth? 

Tus 1s Wuy ice is only as pure as the water from which it is 
made, and may be a source of contagion. 


DO YOU KNOW that though water dilutes the digestive 
juices, these fluids operate more efficiently when diluted? 


Tus 1s Wuy water at meal times is not harmful unless it is 
used to wash down unchewed food. 





DO YOU KNOW that when the stomach is suddenly chilled 
digestion is interrupted? 


Tuis 1s Wuy water drunk with meals should be only cool 
enough to make it palatable. 


DO YOU KNOW that contaminated water is even a better 
carrier of disease than impure milk? 


Tuis 1s Wuy a community cannot guard too carefully its 
water supply. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Ladies Home Journal 
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Price 50c 
at all druggists’ 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic reaches 
ALL your teeth as easily as 
it reaches one. +» » » 








© 1926, P. B. Co. 


// your teeth 


need the tooth brush. But does 
your brush reach, them all? 


IS tooth brush is a scientific instrument. 

No guesswork enters into its construction. 
It cleans teeth thoroughly. Skilled professional 
men for years studied the teeth and after experi- 
ments laid down certain requirements for the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


“Above all else,” they said, “this brush must 
reach EVERY tooth.”” So they curved the bristle 
surface to fit the curve of the teeth. They curved 
the handle so that you can get the brush far back 
into your mouth. And they put a tuft on the end 
of the brush to make the cleaning of back teeth as 
easy as possible. 


How carefully was your brush designed? What 
features has it that enable you to reach ALL your 
teeth? Can you'afford to take a chance with 

your teeth when you could so easily be sure 

of giving them complete protection? See that 

your next brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic, and give 


your teeth the 100-per-cent cleansing that 
they need. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the 
United States, Canada and all over the world. 
Prices in the United States and’ Canada are: 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; © Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Also 
made in three different bristle textures— 
hard, medium and soft. Always sold in the 
yellow box. 


FREE . Booklet containing valuable in- 


formation on care of the teeth. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 








PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH COMPANY 
Dept. 2G2, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 
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A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN 





IN THE DARK 

















“The baby’s crying!” 
—use your L.veready! 


Tuar plaintive wail in the 
dark of night that every 
mother knows so well... 


use your Eveready! Here: 


is the ideal light for bed- 
room and nursery. There 
is no disturbing glare in 
its soft, reflected rays. No 
loud-clicking switch. 


The Eveready Flash- 
light is as silent in action 
as a moonbeam. It puts 
the light exactly where you 
need it. It is handy. It is 
safe. It is thoroughly de- 
pendable. Every home 
needs one or more Ever- 
eadys. They should be 
kept hanging in a regular 
place, ready for instant 








Bright 
eyed 
Eveready 
azda 
Lamp 
Eveready g 
Long- 
lasting 
Battery 
Eveready 
3-cell 
Electric 
Lantern 

















use In any emergency. 


You cannot buy a better 
flashlight than Eveready. 
Only Eveready has the 
convenient ring-hanger. 
To get a// the newest and 
best flashlight features, in- 
sistona genuine Eveready. 
There’s a type for every 
purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 
Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and 
improve all makes of flashlights. They 
insure brighter light and longer bat- 
tery life. Keep an extra set on hand. 
Especially designed Eveready-Mazda 
Lamps, the bright eyes of the flash- 

lights, likewise last longer. 


» . » 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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ARRANGED BY GABRIELLE ROSIERE 


Perhaps your garden will suggest to you new combinatians in 
arranging late summer flowers. White asters star beautifully amid 
crisp curly parsley, while soft fluffy sprays from the asparagus 
bed prove just the right foliage for the rather bare-stemmed dahlias. 


Salads With Frozen Dressings 


By Mary Mason WriGHT 


eye) YOU are a devotee of frozen 
mera) Salads, you will be especially 
tum delighted with the possibilities 
Ma contained in the idea of frozen 
8} dressings to serve on almost any 
kind of salad foundation. And the fasci- 
nating thing about salads with frozen 
dressings is that almost always they take 
the place of two courses, usually the salad 
and dessert courses, but occasionally. the 
main and salad courses. In the latter case, 
they also combine the ice which is some- 
times served with the main course. 

These dressings are not difficult to make 
and they are most refreshing. If wished, 
they may be concocted from commercial ice 
creamandsherbets. Plain vanillaicecream 
may have some almond extract added 
together with some chopped blanched al- 
monds to make a delicious dressing, not 
only for fruit salads, but for cauliflower 
salad, head lettuce, celery salad, and the 
like. Pistachio flavor and chopped pis- 
tachio nuts or peanut butter may be used 
in place of the almonds. 

A frozen pineapple sherbet with nut 
meats added is nice to serve over fruit 
salads, finely shredded cabbage, or celery 
and endive. A rather tart lemon sherbet 
is fine to use as the basis when a sweet 
dressing is not desired. When a table- 
spoonful or two of creamed peanut butter 
is added to lemon sherbet, it makes a de- 
licious dressing for banana salad. 

In making these icy dressings it should 
be remembered that the salad itself must 
be well chilled before the dressing is added; 
the dressing should not be placed on the 
salad until just before serving; and the 
ices for the dressing should never be frozen 
too firm or hard, but should be on the 
creamy, mushy order. The flavors are 
blended better if the salad mixture is first 
moistened sparingly with a very little 
mayonnaise or cream dressing in addition 
to the icy dressing which tops the whole. 





FROZEN RASPBERRY DRESSING. To one 
and a half cupfuls of bottled raspberry 
juice add half a cupful of water, the juice 
of one lemon, and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Freeze this juice in the usual way 
and when it is partly frozen, add one pint 
of whipped cream sweetened with a quar- 
ter cupful of powdered sugar. Freeze only 
to a mushy consistency. Pack down in ice 
and salt, using four parts of ice to one of 
salt, and let stand two hours. This dress- 
ing is delicious served with almost any 
kind of fruit salad and is especially good 
on a salad mixture combining the meat 


from four small melons cut in cubes with 
two sliced or diced bananas. 


FROZEN TOMATO DRESSING. Place one 
quart of chopped raw tomatoes or a like 
quantity of canned tomatoes in a sauce- 
pan with a pint of water, a piece of celery 
chopped, a sweet red or green pepper 
sliced, a slice of onion, half a bay leaf, a 
few cloves, and a few sprigs of parsley. 
Simmer for about thirty minutes, then 
pass through a sieve. To this tomato 
juice, add four tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, a cupful of water, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and one teaspoonful of salt. 
Freeze as any sherbet to a mushy con- 





sistency. When nearly finished stir ina | 


cupful of finely chopped celery or a cupful 
of grated raw apple or an equal quantity 
of crushed canned pineapple drained from 
the juice. Serve with macaroni or cheese 
salad or with cabbage or cauliflower slaw. 


FROZEN ORANGE DRESSING. To a pint 
of plain boiled unsweetened custard add 
half a cupful of orange juice, the juice of 
one lemon, one cupful of sugar and half a 
cupful of finely chopped nut meats. Turn 
the dressing into a freezer and freeze toa 
mushy consistency; then fold in a cupful 
of cream whipped to a stiff dry froth. 
Pack down in ice and salt and let stand an 
hour or more before using. This is espe- 
cially delicious on banana salad. 


FROZEN CREAM MAYONNAISE. — Fold 
into a cupful of mayonnaise, flavored with 
lemon juice and not very thick, a cupful of 
whipped cream sweetened with one table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. Pour into a 
mold, seal and pack in ice and salt; let 
set an hour before serving. 


FROZEN CREAM-CHEESE DRESSING. 
Beat together half a cupful of soft cream 
cheese and one cupful of heavy cream until 
smooth; stir in half a cupful of mayon- 
naise dressing, half a teaspoonful of pap- 
rika and a quarter teaspoonful of salt. 
Place in a mold, seal, and pack down 1n 
ice and salt and let stand for an hour oF 
more before serving. A few stewed figs cut 
in bits may be added to this dressing for 
certain salads. This cheese dressing is eX- 
cellent with all fruit salads, but try serving 
it on a salad combining two cupfuls 0 
chopped green cabbage, three tablespoon- 
fuls of minced watercress, two-thirds cupful 
of diced breast of chicken, two tablespoon- 
fuls of cooked peas and the grated yolks 
of two hard-cooked eggs. 
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Women 


| ARE NATURALLY ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER THESE UNUSUAL 
QUALITIES 


American women possess in. 
high degree two precious \ 






characteristics—a fine sense of “AS 


discrimination and sound sensible thrift. 


The appreciation of womankind for 
the smart, continental beauty, the 
wonderful ease of riding and driv- 
ing, the thorough dependability, the 
safety and the proved endurance of the 
Chrysler “70”, has naturally made it the 
preferred car wherever society meets. 


Priced from $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit. Eight body styles 
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And how instantly its pre-emi- 
nence hasgrown, now that the new 
lower prices give savings of *50 to 
‘200 with absolutely no change in the 
performance, quality, comfort, style, 
equipment, design, materials or work- 
manship, which have won such wide- 
spread preference and admiration. 


Chrysler “70”, at these new lower 
prices, brings to woman her ideal per- 
sonal car at new thrift values which 


99 





make it more than ever the outstand- 
ing six-cylinder car of quality. 


Just think of possessing Chrysler verve 
and dash, Chrysler richness of luxury and 
performance, Chrysler distinctiveness 
and long life at these new lower prices. 


No wonder thousands upon thousands 
of women,aswellas shrewd appreciative 
men, have banished their final hesi- 
tancy in placing orders for the famous 
Chrysler “70” at these new lower prices. 


CHRYSLER 

















C 











Chrysler '70’’ Crown Sedan, $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit 


99 











































3 GYMART INDEED is the school girl 


<l who wears Humming Bird Pure Silk 
y 2} Hosiery » - smart both ways, if you please. 
4 You're clad in gossamer silk from knee 
to sole. And your stocking tops, heels and toes are 





protected by sturdy lisle. @ You’re weeks ahead 


of your classmates with the newest colors, thanks 
to our Parisian representative. And you can well 
afford a liberal assortment of shades at Humming 
Bird’s modest price. @ Your ankle and instep 
display their true curves of grace, for Humming 
Birds are tapered in knitting and shaped by our 
new Index Heel. Sold only in reliable stores. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


rN ine Bird 


PURE SILK HOSIERY 


WEARS LONGER 


©1926 BY D. H. M. ° 
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aa HE most fascinating thing about 
Veo fia) the making of sweet pickles is 
that there is scarcely a month 
Niag|in the entire year when it isn’t 

aeatess) POssible to obtain some fruit 
adapted to being preserved by this proc- 
ess. Beginning with cherries and pine- 
apples in the early summer and going on 
right through the seasons of gooseberries, 
watermelons and cantaloupes, peaches, 
pears, crab apples, grapes and kumquats, 
with bananas and prunes as any-time-of- 
the-year possibilities, there seems no end 
to the things which can be sweet pickled 
and spiced. 

As to the use of sweet-pickled products 
and their place in the menu there is noth- 
ing in the lore of preserved things which 
will more perfectly lend zest and piquancy 
to the simplest of meat dishes. A jar of 
these spiced delicacies will convert the 
most modest meal into a tempting re- 
past. And, best of all, they are easily pre- 
pared. 

Most of the fruits mentioned may be 
sweet pickled by using a general formula. 
The spices may be varied at will but the 
quantities of brown sugar and vinegar are 
workable with almost any fruit. 


SWEET-PICKLING SIRUP. To eight 
pounds of fruit allow four pounds of brown 
sugar, one quart of vinegar and one cupful 
of whole spices, using fewer cloves than 
other spices. Add the sugar to the vinegar. 
Tie the spices in a cheesecloth bag and 
drop in with the sugar and vinegar. Boil 
for five minutes. Add the fruit and sim- 
mer gently until tender but not broken. 
Remove the fruit to hot sterilized jars; 
boil down the sirup for five minutes, re- 
move the bag of spices and fill the jars 
with the sirup. Seal while hot. 

When pickling cherries 
select slightly under- 
ripe fruit and keep 
the stems on. 
Prick with a 
toothpick to 
keep the skins 
from bursting 
and add half a 
teaspoonful of 
ground nutmeg 
and use only a 
dozen whole 
cloves in the spice 
mixture. It is best to 


. oy Re, lis % 
remove the skins from 2 


peaches before pickling by scald- 
ing them in boiling water until the skins 
may be slipped off. Stick each peach with 
aclove or two and omit these from the spice 
mixture. Seckel pears are the best variety 
for sweet pickling. They may be pared or 
not, as preferred. If the skins are left on, 
prick the surfaces well with a toothpick or 
ork. 

For fresh pineapple and melon-rind 
pickles, pare off the outside skins and cut 
in small pieces, any desired shape. Stick 


When sweet pickling any fruit with the skins on, the entire surface should be well pierced. 


ejweet Pickles to the Rescue 


By HENRIETTA JESSUP 


every other piece with a whole clove and 
omit them from the spice bag. The time | 
for cooking will be longer than for some of | 
the other fruits, twenty-five to thirty-five 
minutes. If the sirup seems thick enough, 
pour it over the fruit without further re- 
ducing. | 


spice bag. 
water, bring to the boiling point and sim- 










SWEET-PICKLED KUMQUATS. Wash thor- 


oughly and cover with a weak brine, allow- | 
ing two tablespoonfuls of salt to two quarts 
of water. 
rinse with fresh cold water. 
skins all over with a fork and insert two 
cloves in half the kumquats and one 


Let stand overnight, drain, 


Prick their 


in the rest. Omit the cloves from the 


Now cover the fruit with fresh 


mer for half an hour. Change the water 
and continue cooking until the kumquats 
are nearly tender. Prepare the sirup and 
simmer the kumquats, drained, in it for 
fifteen minutes. Finish as usual, boiling 
the sirup down until it is quite thick. Two 
quart baskets of kumquats will make 
about three pints of the sweet pickle. 


Spicy Grape Butter 


4 Pounds of Concord 
Grapes 
2 Pounds of Sugar 
24 Cupful of Vinegar 
ICK the grapes from their stems and 
squeeze out the pulp. Put the pulp ina 
saucepan and cook gently until tender, 
about twenty minutes. Press through a 
sieve or purée strainer to remove the 
seeds. Then combine with the pulp and 
juice, the skins, sugar, spices and vinegar. 
Simmer until it is quite thick and the skins 
are tender. Jar and seal immediately. 
The recipe will fill one quart jar. This 
is an exceptionally nice relish 
with meats. 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Ground Cloves 
1 Tablespoonful of 
xround Cinnamon 


SPICED PRUNES. 
Wash a pound of 
prunes thor- 
oughly, cover 
with three cup- 
fuls of cold 
water and let 
stand over- 
" night. In the 
; morning simmer 
gently until tender 
but not overdone. 
Remove the prunes 
from the liquid and take 
out the pits. Add to the liquid 
the grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
half a cupful of vinegar, a cupful of sugar, 
a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon and h 
a teaspoonful each of ground cloves and 
allspice. Simmer for five minutes, drop 
in the prunes and cook for another five; 
remove the fruit to hot sterilized jars and 
boil down the sirup for five minutes longer. 
Pour over the prunes and seal while hot. 
Because this relish can be made at any 
time, it becomes an excellent stand-by. 
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You Live Every Day—Meet Every Day 
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—Unhandicapped 








By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Registered Nurse 


THER women have told you about Kotex; about the 
great difference it is making in their lives. 


Now from the standpoint, both of practicing nurse in 
charge of more than 500 women and girls . . . and as a 
woman myself ... I urge you to try it. 


It converts most trying situations of yesterday into the 
mere incidents of today. You can wear your most ex- 
quisite things, your sheerest frocks and gowns without a 
second’s thought. Once you try it, you will never again 
use makeshift methods. 


_ Light in every 10 of the representative women of Amer- 
ica have adopted it. Highest hygienic authorities advise 
it. Virtually every great hospital in America employs it. 


These new advantages 


Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad, is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. 


lt absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its own 


weight in moisture. It is five times as absorbent as 
cotton. 


“Ask for them by name” 


— KOTTSe 2 


“Supplied also in personal service cabinets 
West Disinfecting Co. PROTECTS— DEODORIZES 





In this NEW way which solves women’s 
most important hygienic problem so amaz- 
ingly by banishing the insecurity of old ways, 
and adding the convenience of disposability. 





_, | Easy Disposal 
Bly. and 2 other 
important factors 















No laundry. As easy 
to dispose of as a piece 
of tissue—thus ending 
the trying problem of 
disposal. 


- 


f+ 
CHEE 


7 He Utter protection—Kotex absorbs 
Kotex also deodorizes by a new disinfectant. And thus 16 times its own weight in moisture; 


solves another trying problem. 5 times that of cotton, and it deodor- 
izes, thus assuring double protection. 


Kotex will make a great difference in your viewpoint, 
in your peace of mind—and in your health. Many ills, 
according to medical authorities, are traced to the use of 
unsafe or unsanitary makeshift methods. 





There is no bother, no expense of laundry. Simply 
discard Kotex as you would a piece of tissue—without 
embarrassment, 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are 
turning to this new way. Obtain a package today. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only 
pad embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. It is 
the only one made by this company. Only Kotex itself 
is ‘“‘like’’ Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages 


: * 
of 12 in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellu- sat te bey peng ttl — 
cotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. paper—simply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 

















Kotex Regular: 

65c per dozen 

Kotex-Super: No laundry—discard as 
9c per dozen easily as a piece of tissue 






























eaten at secession 


Hy is Borax invaluable in 
W\/ housework of all kinds? 
What does it do—that other 
products can’t do? The answers to 


these questions are of real interest to 
every housekeeper. 


Borax is a fine, white, mineral sub- 
stance—with certain properties that 
belong only to Borax. It is a water 
softener, an aid to soap, a sterilizing 
agent, an antiseptic, and a deodorizer 
all in one. It is not new. It was 
known and used in the days of Nero. 
Your own grandmother probably 
used it around the house. You, too, 
will find it invaluable. 


Borax is a natural cleansing agent. 
No other product has yet been discov- 
ered that can do what Borax does. 


qn the laundry, for example 


Borax whitens clothes without the 
slightest danger to fabric or hands. 
Put half a cup of Borax in the laundry 
water next time and make a point of 
Sis its action. The first thing 
Borax does is to soften the water. It 
neutralizes certain harmful substances 
present in most water, thus giving 
the soap a better chance to work. No 


cAny job of washing or clean- 
ing—well done with Borax. 
What a satisfied feeling! 


more of that grey slime sticking to 
the clothes! 


Next, Borax counteracts the free 
caustic which is in the soap, thus pro- 
tecting your clothes from this com- 
mon danger. Borax also makes pos- 
sible a really thorough rinsing A all 
harmful substances athe the fabric, 
thereby prolonging its life. Borax 
also sterilizes the clothes—helps to 
banish odors and germs. 


After your laundry is dry, notice how 
white it looks, how fresh and clean 
and sweet it smells. The ironing will 
further delight you; the clothes will 
be spotless and free from the streaki- 
ness often brought out by a hot iron. 


Borax can be used safely with colored 


© Twenty mule team 
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stual count | 
of America’s 


best housekeepers 
; sa have BORAX in their homes and use 


a 


clothes too—it actually sets colors 
and helps to keep them clear. 


The once-a-week cleaning looms 
large and distasteful to the woman 
who does her own work. But the 
generous use of Borax will produce 
results that make this household la- 
bor seem worth while. To wipe 
fingermarks from the doors, and dust 
from the shelves and windowsills— 
just use a solution of Borax and warm 
water. You'll be surprised at how 
simple it is, how fresh the paint 
looks, how Borax saves your hands. 


Sterilize the ice-box with a strong 
solution of Borax and hot water. 
Borax clears the drains and banishes 
food odors. Borax is safe to use around 
foods. It’s entirely harmless. 


Gor dishwashing and porcelain 


Every careful housewife would like 
to feel that her dishes were sterilized 
as well as cleansed with soap and 
water. A spoonful of Borax in the 
dishwater eliminates odors, makes the 
dishes easy to wipe, keeps the silver 
shining, the glass sparkling. And 
moreover, Borax protects your hands 
from the soap. 
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it regularly for cleaning, laundering, 
water-softening, and dishwashing. 


‘other product which 
can take its place - 


A package of Borax should also be 
kept in the bathroom for cleaning the 
bowl and tub. Just sprinkle it ona 
damp cloth and erase the dirt from 
the porcelain. Borax can’t scratch or 
mar anything on which you use it— 
but it cleanses by dissolving grease 
and dirt. Once a week pour a strong 
hot solution down the ae to keep 
them clean and wholesome. 


A helpful booklet 


There are dozens of ways Borax can 
help you to run your house efficiently 
pay fee oie are told in a booklet 
called The Magic Crystal. You'll need 
a copy—send the coupon in today. 
It is free, of course, because the 
makers of Borax want every woman 
to know all about Borax. 


You can buy Borax under the name 
of the famous Twenty Mule Team 
brand. Buy it of your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store. 


e e e 


If for certain uses you prefer Borax 
and soap combined in one product you 
can secure this combination in 
Twenty Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips. They are especially recom- 
mended for laundering and dishwash- 
ing, whether done by hand of 
by washing machine; and are 
equally satisfactory for gen- 
eral household use. Write 
us if your grocer doesn’t 

carry them. 
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A chop plate is an excellent choice for arranging the cold canned-meat platter suggested here. 


De Luxe (cold Meat Platters 


By CAROLINE B. K1nG 


y= 24, HE woman who can with equa- 
M| nimity view a motor full of 
hungry persons pulling into her 





ca*ete) dinnertime, is a woman in a 
thousand. And yet, if she is hospitably in- 
clined and has had the forethought to 
make certain plans for this informal but 
delightful sort of entertaining, there is no 
reason in the world why she should feel 
the slightest anxiety. 

In my own refrigerator I always keep a 
few cans of such viands as crab meat, 
salmon, tuna fish, sardines, Vienna sau- 
sage, veal loaf and chicken, with perhaps a 
jar or two of some tasty piquant cheese, 
one of mayonnaise, a head of lettuce and 
several bottles of a refreshing beverage. 
In addition to these stand-bys, I select 
once a week from a fine delicatessen shop, 
an assortment, such as sliced cold boiled 
tongue, baked ham, several varieties of 
summer sausage, and Swiss, American 
Roquefort or Dutch cheese. 

On my pantry shelf may be found a jar 
of pickled walnuts, a bottle each of plain 
and stuffed olives, one of tiny gherkins, 
and several kinds of homemade relishes, 
as watermelon rind or cucumber rings. 

From these good things I can prepare 
at short order an appetizing main dish 
which, with rye or white bread and butter, 
a generous pot of good coffee or hot canned 
soup, and a salad which is easily managed 
in summer, makes a most tempting meal. 
As to the sweet course, fruit either fresh 
or canned, or a delicate jelly with sweet 
crackers of which it is well to keep several 
varieties on hand if one dwells out-of-town, 
will be all that can be desired. 


A COLD MEAT PLATTER, even when no 
one but the home folks are present, is very 
popular for a warm day’s main dinner 
dish. Be sure that everything is very cold, 
even the platter on which it is served, and 
that your meats are sliced wafer thin and 
everything daintily arranged. 

If for the foundation for your platter 
you have left a bit of Sunday’s roast 
chicken, supplement this with cold boiled 
or baked ham, cold boiled tongue, hard- 
cooked eggs and sliced Dutch cheese. 
Slice each meat thin as paper, and arrange 
in aiternate rows on the platter. The 
cheese should also be sliced very thin and 
Placed here and there among the meat 
slices. Garnish the dish with hard-cooked 
€ggs cut in eighths lengthwise, and with 
smal! yellow tomatoes scalded, peeled, 
hollowed out and filled with mayonnaise, 
Placing each on a tiny heart leaf of lettuce. 


A CoLp FIsH PLATTER may be rather 
elaborate if one desires, even if it is 
Planned and executed within a very few 
moments. One large can of salmon, a 
half-pound can of tuna fish, a can of 
shrimps and one of smoked sardines, with 
toasted whole-wheat crackers and little 


Ple-shaped pieces of Swiss Gruyére cheese, 


and the proper relish will provide a feast 
ample enough for a party of six or eight. 
Remove the salmon and tuna fish from 
the cans in inviting pieces, drain them 
well and arrange on the cold platter, the 
salmon in the center, the tuna fish at each 
end; then about the edge place at regular 
intervals little cup-shaped leaves of lettuce, 
each holding two or three shrimps topped 
with mayonnaise and dotted with two or 
three capers. Arrange the sardines, well 
drained, crosswise down the platter like 
exclamation points, and the cheese be- 
tween the shrimp clusters. Pickled wal- 
nuts will make the very nicest sort of 
relish to serve with this fish platter. 
Sometimes the refrigerator will very ac- 
commodatingly yield enough material for 
a cold platter, merely from the left-overs. 


CoLD BEEFSTEAK PLATTER is good 
enough for any guest, and will be wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by the sportsman 
returning from his game. Beefsteak, if 
tender and thick and sliced very, very 
thin, is delicious served with a tasty sauce. 
Perhaps there may be a small portion of 
cold roast lamb or veal also, and these 
foundation materials may be trimmed up 
and made delectable by the addition of a 
potato salad, substantial and appetizing, 
and cottage cheese with a piquant relish. 

Arrange the neatly sliced and trimmed 
meats on the platter very carefully and 
precisely, for left-overs must be given even 
more attention than fresh materials, and 
place the potato salad in lettuce leaves at 
each end of the platter. Mash the cottage 
cheese until smooth and fine, season it 
well, adding a very little sweet cream, and 
enough chopped water cress or nasturtium 
leaves to give it pungency, and make it 
into balls; drop these here and there on the 
platter, and garnish the dish with fresh 
nasturtium blossoms. Horseradish sauce 
will go very acceptably with this platter. 


A CANNED-MEAT PLATTER may be com- 
posed of Vienna sausages, corned beef and 
veal loaf, with perhaps hard-cooked eggs 
cut in very thin slices. Halve the sausages 
lengthwise and slice the meats very thin, 
taking care that they are thoroughly 
chilled. Arrange the meats and sausage 
on the platter, placing a spoonful of tartare 
sauce on each slice of corned beef. Garnish 
with the egg slices and thinly sliced 
tomatoes on lettuce leaves. Furnish 
sliced rye bread, butter and mustard with 
such a platter and the guests may make 
sandwiches for themselves, if they like. 


MEAT-LoAF PLATTER. A meat loaf of a 
very superior kind, chilled and cut in the 
thinnest possible slices, may be used alone 
in a cold-meat platter, or it may be com- 
bined with cold tongue, cold chicken, 
cheese or with vegetables. I find it de- 
licious served with a garnish of aspic jelly 
cut in cubes, and pimientos cut in strips 
or fancy shapes. 











‘The Dyjer-Kiss’’—1NTERPRETED BY R. F. SCHABELITZ 


Here you behold the charm one gains by the use of my beauty aids, Ma- 
dame! Mademoiselle! ‘‘“The Djer-Kiss’’ so subtly whispers my message, 
that I have asked the world’s great artistes to express 1t—each in his own 
manner. Watch for these illustrations and, as you use my creations, watch 
in your mirror for the beauty which inspires ‘““The Djer-Kiss’’! 


(Signed) KERKOFF, Paris 


‘Beauty Irresistable.... 
with “Dyer-Kass! 


WOULD you know the secret of allur- 
ing charm? It’s not difficult to attain 
—if you will only take care to choose, 
and use, the right beauty aids! 


Parfum Djer-Kiss—to endow your person- 
ality with exquisite appeal. A touch to your 
handkerchief, your boutonniére, and— 
voila! you take on a new loveliness. 


Talc Djer-Kiss—created and packaged in 
France—to make shoulders and arms satin- 
smooth; and slim slippers more comfort- 
able! 


Face Powder Djer-Kiss—made and boxed in 
France. See the difference as you begin to 
use it! Your skin takes on an exquisite, 
natural beauty, a clear. and lovely color. 

















And, as one odeur is smartest: Sachet, Bath 
Crystals, Bath Powder, and Toilet’ Water, 
too!—each exquisite with 
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Parfum Djer-Kiss in grace- 
ful crystal container. 


Tale Djer-Kiss—in moss- 
green can, or crystal bottle, 


Face Powder Djer-Kiss— 
Rachel, Chair (Naturelle), 
and Blanche tints, 
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ALFRED H. SMITH Co.., Sole Importers 
418 West 25th Street, New York City 
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say women who use 
this simple method 
to overcome the vari- 
ation in fruit which 
once caused jam and 
jelly failures. 














DNine-tenths of jam or jelly failures are the fault of the 
fruit. You can have success now every time. 


INE-TENTHS of the diffi- 

culty in making good jams 
and jellies has been due to the fact 
that the jelly-forming substance in 
fruit is constantly changing—al- 
ways decreasing in quantity as the 
fruit ripens, so that when the flavor 
is finest, the jellying power is lowest. 


Very few fruits have enough of 
this jellying substance to jellify all 
the juice they contain. 


That is why by the old-fashioned 
method the juice had to be boiled 
down until the jellying element 
was concentrated enough to jell 
the remaining juice. 


But now you can use any fruit 
you like—when it is ripest and full- 
flavored—and, even without pre- 
vious experience, you can make 


























You just bring your fruit—or fruit juice— 
and sugar to a boil, add Certo, boil hard 
one or two minutes, and it’s ready to skim, 


pour and seal. 





perfect jams and jellies every time. 
For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits, the way 
has been found to extract the jelly- 
ing substance from fruit in which 
it is abundant so as to produce a 
highly refined, liquid concentrate 
which, used with any fruit juice, 
gives it the required amount of 
natural jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jelly- 
ing element in fruit we have named 
Certo. With Certo you get perfect 
jam or jelly with only one or two min- 
utes’ boiling. “My jams and jellies 
taste just like fresh fruit,” women say 
when they use Certo. 


And because you do not have to 
“boil the juice down” you get half 
again more jam or jelly from the same 
amount of fruit. A slightly larger 
amount of sugar is needed to jell this 
extra juice, but there is no more sugar 
per glass in jam or jelly made the Certo 
way. Douglas-Pectin Corp., Granite 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Jn Canada 
address Douglas Packing Co., Lid., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10¢ for half-size bottle—enough to make 
6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, depend- 


ing on the recipe used. 








Dovuctas-Pectin Corp., 

612 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-size 

bottle of Certo with the recipe book. I en- 

close 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover 

postage. ; 
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Better Luck With Melons 


By RoGer DEBaun 
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This muskmelon has the close netting 
which denotes high quality. 


RE you one of that 
A large group of 
women who sel- 
dom have muskmelons 
on their tables, because 
they cannot pick good 
ones and have no faith 
in the dealer’s selection ? 
There are several 
characteristics that 
melon-wise buyers look 
for in selecting good 
muskmelons, or, as they 
are generally called, ° 
cantaloupes. The most 
obvious of these is the 
netting. Aclose netting 
such as that indicated 
in the upper left-hand 
illustration is usually as- 
sociated with excellence 
of flavor, desirable tex- 
ture, large quantity of 
flesh, and correct color 
for the variety of melon. 
The poorer the netting 
the poorer the melon is 
likely to be. A glance 
at the accompanying il- 
lustrations will give an 
idea of the four main 
grades of melons se- 
lected on the basis of 
this important charac- 
ter. These melons are 
of the Early Knight, or 
Sugar Sweet, variety, 
and were selected and photographed by 
L. G. Schermerhorn, olericulturist at the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. They were then cut open and found 
to range from fine quality to worthlessness, 
according to the netting. 

It is the closeness of the netting and not 
the type of netting that counts. The lat- 
ter will vary with the variety of cantaloupe. 
In some it has the appearance of being 
more closely interlaced than in others. 

The next characteristic to look for is 
weight. A good melon is heavy in propor- 
tion to its size. This indicates a small seed 
cavity and plenty of flesh. Pick up the 
melons of uniform size and compare their 
weights. If there is a noticeable difference, 
take the heavier ones. 

Degree of ripeness is another important 
factor to consider. A slightly unripe 
melon may be ripened by keeping it a day 
or two, but those that are very green 
should be avoided. It is not practical to 
ship melons that have ripened on the vines 
and for this reason the melon growers must 
pick them while they are a little green. It 
takes considerable experience to know just 
when to pick muskmelons so that they 
will ripen at about the time they reach the 
market. Lack of experience among many 
growers accounts for the quantities of low- 
grade melons offered for sale. 

A pale green, which shades into pale yel- 
low in the openings between the netting, 








The poor netting in the melon above 
denotes poor quality, while the al- 
most total absence of netting in the 
one below indicates a worthless cull. 





A moderately close netting in a musk- 
melon denotes fair quality. 


is one of the signs of 
ripeness. Another is a 
slight yielding of the 
blossom end when 
pressed with the thumb. 
If the blossom end feels 
hard and unyielding 
when pressed, the melon 
is undoubtedly too 
green. On the other 
hand, if this end is quite 
soft the melon is over- 
ripe and in the early 
stages of decay. It is, 
of course, better, if nec- 
essary, to select melons 
that seem slightly under 
ripe. They will usually 
ripen for use the follow- 
ing day. Just before 
cutting open the melons 
you select, feel the blos- 
som end again. In this 
way you can quickly 
gain the knack of judg- 
ing their character. 

Another thing that 
aids in selecting melons 
of the proper ripeness is 
odor. A little more ex- 
perience is required for 
determining this than 
for the color and firm- 
ness tests, but profi- 
ciency is gained rapidly 
by practice. Smell 
several of the melons 
you are considering. The green ones will 
have practically no odor, while the ripe or 
nearly ripe ones will have a faint but char- 
acteristic fragrance. Make this test also 
before cutting the melons open. It is sur- 
prising how quickly you will come to know 
the correct aroma. 

Do not think you will always have to 
make this deliberate step-by-step analysis. 
Very shortly your selection will seem al- 
most instinctive. A glance at the melons 
will show their netting and color and gen- 
eral form; a sniff and a pressure of the 
thumb will indicate their degree of ripe- 
ness, and a momentary balancing in the 
hand will give their relative weights. 

There are several varieties of muskmel- 
ons on the market, and each has its par- 
ticular flesh color, flavor and degree of 
zest. Because varietal names are seldom 
played up in the markets and then often 
incorrectly, the housewife does best to 
remember the general appearance of ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory melons—whether 
they are oval, round, oval with flattened 
ends, and so on. From year to year there 
may be variations in the quality of a given 
variety, because of weather conditions in 
the locality from which they come. Do 
not, therefore, give up muskmelons be- 
cause the kind you favored one year 1S 
not good the next. Try another kind— 
maybe it is from a part of the country 
that is having the right kind of weather. 
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before the sun 
Zets in its Work 
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ps golf and tennis, yes. But don’t let 
the hot glare which beats down on you 
burn and roughen your skin—not when 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream and a 
few seconds’ care can prevent it. 


Before exposure take ten seconds to pat 
a little Hinds Cream on your face, neck, 
arms and hands. Simple, isn’tit? But that 
ten seconds of care will protect your skin 
from sunburn and parching windburn. 


For that’s what Hinds Cream does—it 
protects, softens and heals. Keeps your 
skin smooth, fresh and cool-looking, even 
on the hottest day. 


Suppose you try Hinds Cream for 
yourself. Just swing over to the coupon 


and follow through! 


Ftloney €5-7Almond 


CREAM 





Try HINDS CREAM 


Protects skin Makes powder cling to face Prevents sunburn 
Softens skin Smooths “catchy fingers” Prevents windburn 
Cleanses skin Prevents chapping Softens cuticle 
Soothes skin Even for children’s skin After shaving 
Protects against alkali Makes enlarged pores normal 
Protects from hard water 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream may now be 
purchased in France, in Germany, and in England. 
Made and distributed by A. S. HINDS CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 
A Division of 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 





A. S. HINDS CO., Sole Distributors 
Department 44 Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me a sample bottle of 
HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM, 
the protecting cream for the skin. 
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CONFIDEN 


When Grandmother was a little girl “her own 
self”, she knew the Heinz label always meant 
the most delicious flavors. Then when she grew 
up and children of her own came to ask her 
for something good to eat, she confidently 


turned to Heinz. Now that still another genera- 
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tion of hungry little folks has come to make the 
same demands upon her, she still turns confi- 
dently to Heinz ic « + MOS 47 geanl 
the Heinz label to her and millions of others 
has been a symbol of freshness, purity, cleanliness 


and flavor—and utmost value for the money. 
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When in Pittsburgh be sure to visit the Heinz Kitchens . H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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REVOLT 


I've been naughty, and I’m in 
bed 

Just because I went and said 

That I hate to be patted on the 
head! 

I know it was rude; but I don’t 
care; 

I'd say what I said again—so 
there ! 

Everybody does it, and I simply 
hate it; 

They did it today; so I just 
waited 

And then yelled: “Stop doing 
that! I hate it!” 

And that’s why I’m here in bed. 








THE FIRST BIKE 
There's a thing on the pedals to stop you 





Would you like to see 


__ my bike? slipping; 
I'll show it to you, if And look at the lamps—now aren't they 
_ you like. ripping? . 
Isn't it lovely and shiny It’s-a marvelous bike! 
here? There's a bag on the saddle with tools to 
And look at the topping mend it; 
three-speed gear! But it won't get broken, ‘cos I won't lend it— 
It's a wonderful bike! It’s my very first bike. 
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Growing ‘Pains 


By I. HucH HERBERT 


eS tthouettes “a 
By Dectz C. Merwin 
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COOKS 


Cooks are people who make me furious. 
I don’t know why, but they do! 

For all they can say is: “Get out of my kitchen!” 
Is that what they say to you? 

If you peek in a basin to see what's in it, 

They shout: “Get out of my kitchen this minute!” 
They do—they really do! 

They say: “I can do very nicely without you!” 

And they say: “I'll be telling your mother about 

"he 


you! 
And they do—they always do! 
And Mummy believes every word that they say, 
And gives me her angriest looks; 
And sometimes she spanks me while they stand 
and watch— 
Can you blame me for not liking cooks? 








quarter. 


pleased; 


But I don’t like him at all! 
And everyone says what a big boy he is; 
But I think he’s really quite small. 











I got a baby brother today. 
He weighs eight pounds and a 


What did they want to get him for, 
When they've got a little daughter? 


Mummy and Daddy are frightfully 
































ARITHMETIC 


I'm not very fond of my joggraphy, 
But arithmetic I hate; 

I always did—and I always will. 
How much is five times eight? 








Six times six is thirty-six, 
_ But six times seven is—what? | 
I don’t know further than six times six; 
That's as far as I've got. 






























Please, will you help me with my sums? 
How much is nine times two? 

Mummy, I think that arithmetic’s 
Frightfully hard; don’t you? 
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THE LITTLE BROTHER 


When Mummy saw that I wasn’t so 
leased, 
She called me and hugged me so 
tight— 
And told me I'd love him. I think she 
cried too. 
So—I s’pose it'll be all right. 


I was so happy before he came! 
And now it can never be quite the 
same. 
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She went about her scrubbing in melan- 
choly mood. Such nice children too! 

That afternoon Mimi and Robin wan- 
dered disconsolately down to the river. 
This grammar business was getting serious. 

“tJlow does anybody ever tell a noun 
from a verb?” said Robin pettishly. 

“1 don’t know,” answered Mimi. “‘They 
just happen to hit it, I s’pose.” 

Robin stared gloomily across the river. 

“Don’t you wish you lived in Goose- 
town?” he asked. 

Mimi didn’t answer. 

“TI say,” spoke Robin suddenly, “let’s 
go over to Goosetown and call on Mrs. 
Canary. It’s her half day off, you know.” 

“Do you think she would like it?” 
Mimi asked. 

““She’d love it,’”’ said Robin heartily, 
“and perhaps she’ll tell us how it feels not 
to know grammar when you’re grown up. 
I don’t think she knows the least bit of 
grammar, Mimi, and yet I don’t believe 
she cares.” 

But Mimi and Robin never got to Mrs. 
Canary’s, for they had hardly crossed the 
bridge when up popped alittle boy. The 
little boy’s name was Toby, and he lived 
in Goosetown and his father was a clown! 
But he didn’t know grammar either, be- 
cause Mimi asked him first thing. 

“No,” said Toby, his sunny little face 
falling suddenly. ‘“‘I can’t learn the old 
stuff at all. Isn’t it wretched?” 


he E CRY over our grammar lessons,” 
confessed Mimi. ‘‘Do you ever 
cry over grammar, Toby?” 

‘“No, I don’t cry; I just get mad. And I 
say things under my breath, horrible 
things, like ‘darn’ and ‘dog-gone.’” 

“IT know,” said Mimi feelingly. ‘‘It 
just spoils life, doesn’t it?” 

‘“‘Oh, absolutely,” answered Toby. ‘“‘If 
it weren’t for grammar, children would be 
perfectly happy, I think.” 

But they were almost happy that after- 
noon anyway, for it was so much fun going 
around Goosetown together. 

Toby showed Mimi and Robin every- 
thing. They saw the organ grinders and 
the monkeys, and the peanut man and his 
peanut garden. They went to the Street- 
of-the-Dames and peeped in at the moth- 
ers there. A strange sight, too, to see 
mothers right in the middle of the day 
lying full length on sofas, eating chocolates 
and reading novels. The mothers looked 
very happy, though, so Mimi supposed it 
must be all right. They looked in on all 
the charwomen having a holiday tea at 
Mrs. Canary’s. Then they went to see the 
Giddy-aps. The Giddy-aps themselves 
were gone, of course, out on their business 
of delivering things, but the Giddy-aps’ 
wives were home and the Giddy-aps’ chil- 
dren, and, best of all, the Giddy-aps’ colts, 
which were going to be regular Giddy-ap 
horses when they grew up. 

They went to see Coco, Toby’s clown 
father. Coco had his workshop under a 
grapevine and he showed them his won- 
derful balloons, told them riddles and 
stood on his head and sang funny little 
songs. 

Oh, yes, Coco was all right. He was all 
riglit as a clown and all right as a father, 
and Mimi and Robin liked him almost 
as much as they liked Toby. 

And then the lovely, wonderful thing 
happened to them, the thing that was to 
change their whole lives, and make them 
happy forever after. They stumbled upon 
Grammar Town, where all the nouns and 
verbs lived. But first I must explain 
about Grammar Town. 


7OU would never know just by passing 
through Grammar Town that it was not 

like any other village in the world. There 
were houses just like other people’s houses 
and streets and window boxes and a village 
green. Some of the old conservative 
Grammar Town families thought that 
Grammar folk ought to live in books in- 
Stead of houses, but, as the Verbs said, 
who wants to be shut up in a musty old 
book when there are lovely houses to live 
in? And besides, if you live in books 


Grammar Town 


(Continued from Page 11) 


you’re apt to have book worms, and no- 
body enjoys worms. And so the Gram- 
mar folk lived like other people and their 
town was like any other town. Grammar 
Town even had its slum. It was the place 
where the Slang Words lived, and was 
very much like Goosetown in some re- 
spects. The Grammar folk sniffed at the 
Slang Words, just as the pillars of society 
sniffed at Goosetown. And yet the world 
didn’t think so ill of the Slang Words. 
Indeed, they were quite popular. Little 
boys especially liked the Slang Words. 
What was more, some of the Slang Words 
had even got into the dictionary, which is 





the Who’s Who of Grammar society, and 
this was a bitter pill, indeed, for the aristo- 
cratic palates of the best Grammar Town 
circles. 

“Think of that awful creature, Bum, 
getting into the dictionary!” they would 
cry to each other. 

**And that upstart, Nutty!” 

** And Bosh!” 

“And Mutt!” 

“*Oh, shocking!”’ 

“‘Unspeakable!’’ 

**Monstrous!”’ 

**Fancy liking slang!” 

“*Simply fancy!”’ 


HUS they went on, the best families 

of Grammar Town, over the outrage, 
while meantime the Slang Words them-. 
selves lived their usual hilarious lives, and 
never even knew, poor things, that there 
was such a thing as a dictionary. 

There was only one thing about Gram- 
mar Town that was different from other 
towns. And that was the daisy field. At 
least, it wasn’t really a daisy field, but it 
looked like one, and that’s where the trick 
was, and that was how Mimi and Robin 
and Toby discovered Grammar Town and 
all the Grammar folk that lived there. 

They were walking along a grassy road 
not far from Goosetown when they came 
upon a daisy field. The little white flowers 
strewed the field like snowflakes, a spring- 
time blanket, soft and billowing. 

“*Let’s pick some daisies for Mrs. Ca- 
nary,” cried Mimi. 

But when the children started to pick 
the flowers they found they weren’t dais- 
ies or snowflakes either. They were peri- 
ods and commas! Those things you use to 
divide off words and end upsentences with. 
And then, when they ran breathless into 
the little near-by village and began asking 
questions, they found that this was Gram- 
mar Town, where the Grammar folk lived! 
The Head Verb, whose name was To-Do, 
told them all this, smiling at their be- 
wilderment and explaining everything 
carefully. Seeing the bouquets in their 
hands, he told them that whenever Gram- 
mar Town needed periods and commas, 
all they had to do was to go to the Punctu- 
ation Patch—which was the botanical 
name for the daisy field—and pick them. 
And the Head Verb said that the Patch 
flourished all year long and the crop never 
failed. Ever since I first heard about the 
Punctuation Patch I have searched in 
every daisy field I have seen, hoping to 
find that it was that same field on the edge 
of Grammar Town. It would be such fun 





to gather handfuls of periods and commas 
instead of just having to think them up. 
So if any of you children ever find Punctu- 
ation Patch, do let me know. We might go 
there and have a picnic some day, and 
perhaps we’d even invite the Slang Words 
to picnic with us. 

The Queen of the Grammar folk was a 
Noun, a great fat, soft creature, who spent 
her life on her throne. The Mayor was a 
Noun, too, large, corpulent, sleepy, who 
spent his life on his golden chair and never 
lifted a pudgy finger if he could help it. 
An inactive, lazy lot, Nouns. 


T THE Queen’s right hovered several 
pretty ladies. At the Mayor’s left three 
courtly gentlemen attended. They were 
Adjectives and it was their duty to pay 
compliments to the Queen and the Mayor. 
“‘Isn’t Her Majesty charming today?” 

“What a fine figure His Lordship is!” 

“Behold the fair cheeks of the Queen, 
the flush of the evening sky!” 

““See the fine wig on our worthy Mayor, 
a halo around the sun!”’ 

Then the Queen, gratified, would incline 
her head royally, and the Mayor would 
bend his head, as the Adjectives simpered 
and curtsied and bowed. Sometimes, 
though, when the Queen and Mayor were 
asleep, the Adjectives would discuss their 
patrons in less flattering terms. 

“Ugh, what a fat ugly old thing,’ the 
Ladies in Waiting would whisper behind 
their fans. 

“Ugh, what a snoring, stupid old fel- 
low,” the chaps in knee breeches would say 
under their breath. 

But whatever they said, the Adjectives 
were always describing something. It’sa 
family trait of the Adjectives, this passion 
for description, and sometimes Grammar 
Town got awfully tired of it. 

“There are too many Adjectives in the 
world,” they said. ‘And they really don’t 
accomplish anything.” 

Especially the Verbs thought this, for 
the Verbs accomplished things all day long 
and they considered that to be up and 
doing was the only excuse for existence. 
The Verbs were the he-men of Grammar 
Town, the doers, the go-getters. Their 
mottoes were Do It Now and Keep Mov- 
ing. They wore themselves stringy and 
thin, those strenuous Verb fellows, always 
in motion, always active, always jumping, 
running, dancing, pushing, hurrying. They 
couldn’t even sleep quietly at night, but 
tossed and squirmed and wriggled, and 
then, in the morning, they would leap out 
of bed for another round of activity. 


HERE were only a few families of 

Verbs that did not inherit this family 
trait, and of these the rest of the Verbs were 
ashamed. The To-Be branch of the Verb 
family was one of these. You couldn’t 
budge a To-Be any more than you could 
budge a Noun. They just sat, inactive 
and torpid, all day long; and much as the 
other Verbs prodded and poked them, 
they still sat on and refused to move. A 
blot on the proud scutcheon of the Verbs, 
a black, shameful blot that nothing could 
erase. And.every time a true member of 
the red-blooded Verb family thought of 
these disgraceful inactive kinsmen of his 
he shuddered, violently, of course, as 
only a Verb can shudder. 

The Adverbs used to console the Verbs. 
The Adverbs ran around after the Verbs, 
admiring them, much as the Adjectives 
waited on the Nouns. It was an interest- 
ing life, because the Verbs were always up 
to something, but it was algo a hard one, 
for the Verbs led the Adverbs such a chase 
as to keep them quite breathless and pant- 
ing. And sometimes, between pants, the 
Adverbs would wish they were like their 
cousins, the Adjectives, who could stand 
still all day long, uttering their pleasan- 
tries. Still, as the Adverbs used to say, 
you can’t have everything; and certainly 
you got plenty of exercise as an Adverb, 
and there was always something doing. 

Great excitement suddenly arose in 
Grammar Town that afternoon shortly 
after Toby and Mimi and Robin got there. 
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She thinks 
Boott Towels 
are just right! © 


OOTT Towels are soft to the touch— 

they dry the skin quickly and pleas- 

antly. They are sturdy enough for the 
most athletic rub-down. 

Girls like them, boys like them, grown- 
ups like them too—best of all, the house- 
wife likes them. She finds them surpris- 
ingly economical—both in first price and 
replacement cost. 

Boott Towels can be bought in conven- 
ient packages of six or singly. If you would 
like a full-sized sample towel, send 25 cents 
to Boott Mills, Dept. JA, Lowell, Mass. 
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Only 
this way 
1s sure 





Noruine else can clean toilet 
bowls so thoroughly and surely 
as Sani-Flush. It does away 
with mops, pails and acids. 

Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow directions on the 
can. Flush. Every mark, stain 
and incrustation is gone. The 
bowl is white and clean. Even 
the unreachable trap, so espe- 
cially dangerous if neglected in 
hot weather, has been cleared 
of all sediment. Harmless to 
plumbing connections. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new convenient 
pee ee can at your grocery, drug or 


ardware store, or send 25c for a full-size 
can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


‘Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Ask for 
Allen-A Style No. 3785 


If your own dealer has not 
this stocking, send us a 
post card. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


The chiffon for Dancing. 
All silk from top to toe. 
Sheerest weave, dip dyed, 
pure thread, Japan silk. 
Invisible “inner foot” of 
fine lisle. All the latest 
colors. 


Price $2.00 a pair 


An all-silk chiffon hose 
specially built for dancing 


An invisible ‘‘inner foot’’ of lisle stops the wear 


Delicate web of chiffon silk—there’s nothing like it for sheer 
beauty. And with a little care it wears surprisingly well. It’s 
the heels and toes that usually break first. Your slippers rub 
remorselessly. A single thread wears through—And then! 
The tiny hole streaks upward in a ruinous run. 


Allen-A style No. 3785 is specially built to stop this. It’s all 
silk. The sheerest, clearest of weaves. But inside of the 
silken foot is woven an invisible “‘inner foot” of very fine 
stout lisle. It cushions the silk. You: would never know it 
was there—except for the way it stands the thousands of 
extra slipper rubs! It’s called “The Chiffon for Dancing.” 
But you'll like it just as well for every other kind of wear. 


THE ALLEN-A CO., KEenosna, Wisconsin 


‘Children’s 


sLOsiery Hosiery 


for men, women and children 


Go 
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The Verbs began to rush around more 
wildly than ever, the Adverbs flew at their 
heels; even the Nouns became flushed and 
agitated, and the Adjectives twittered 
around them in an unmistakable flutter. 

‘“‘What’s happened?” Toby asked the 
Head Verb. 

‘*A little boy has murdered the King’s 
English,” the Head Verb cried over his 
shoulder as he ran off to shout and gesticu- 
late some more. 

Toby snatched the sleeve of the Assist- 
ant Head Verb as that fellow tore by. 

“‘What are you going to do?” asked 
Toby. 

“‘We’re going to declare war!” the 
Assistant Head Verb called out and was 
gone. 

“Oh!” cried Robin. ‘‘They’re going to 
declare war.” 

“‘But the poor little boy that did the 
murdering,” said Mimi. “He couldn’t 
fight all these dozens and dozens of Gram- 
mar folk. I don’t think it’s fair.” 

An Inactive Verb who was sitting on a 
near-by bench, pulled Mimi’s skirt. 

“They won’t really fight, you know,” 
he told her reassuringly. ‘‘The Grammar 
folk don’t fight. They 
just declare war. 
That’s why I think all 
this commotion is so 
silly,’’ he added. 
‘“‘What’s the use of 
stirring yourself up for 
nothing?” He shifted 
on his bench and sighed 
gently, looking out be- 
yond all the hubbub to 
the green meadows beyond, then 
picked up a book and began reading. 

“‘He’s a To-Be, I think,” Toby 
whispered to Mimi. ‘‘He seems very 
learned.” 

The man looked up at Mimi again, 
smiling a little wistfully. 

*“Don’t you be a Verb person when 
you grow up, Mimi. Lots of people 
are Verb persons and rush around getting 
all hot for nothing. Keep serene, Mimi, 
and think thoughts, and let the others 
laugh if they want to.” 

“*He’s a little cracked, too, I guess,” 
Toby said softly. 


LIKE him,” answered Mimi stoutly. 

*‘And I think if I were a Grammar 
person, I’d like to be an Inactive Verb. 
The Nouns look stodgy, don’t they, and 
they don’t think thoughts, but I believe 
this Inactive Verb —— 

“‘Oh, come on,” begged Robin, pulling 
at her hand. ‘“Let’s go over and talk to 
the Mayor.” 

The Queen and the Mayor greeted them 
cordially. ‘‘You see, my dear,” said the 
Queen as she fastened her soft old agi- 
tated eye on Mimi, “a little boy has 
murdered the King’s English, and although 
the King has long since passed beyond, we 
of Grammar Town must fight his cause 
just the same.” 

‘What did he say?”’ asked Mimi. 

“*He said’”’—here the Queen drew up her 
portly self in offended horror—‘“‘he said to 
his mother when she told him to put on a 
clean blouse, ‘I ain’t got no clean blouse.’ 
Did you ever hear of such a thing, Mimi? 
‘I ain’t got no clean blouse.’” 

Just then the Head Verb bustled impor- 
tantly to the center of the town square 
and waved his arms in the air. 

“‘ Attention!” he shouted. 

“‘Hooray!’’ whooped all the Verbs and 
Adverbs loudly. 


E QUIET!” commanded the Head 
Verb. ‘Attention. Squads form. 
Hurry up! Make it snappy!”’ He blushed 
and corrected himself. ‘‘ Make it speedy!” 
His command set Grammar Town into a 
fever of activity and preparation. Four of 
the Verbs hastened in with a sedan for the 
Queen. Four other Verbs came running in 
with a sedan for the Mayor. All the other 
Nouns were dragged from their houses and 
put in chairs. The Verbs began to line up 
in straight rows and mark time, left, right, 
left, right, left, right. The Adverbs took 
their places at the side of the Verbs. The 






Adjectives clustered around hs oe 


The conjunctions and prepositions, those | 
little unimportant-looking chaps, such as _| 
With and To and Albeit, ran between the 
Nouns and Verbs, acting as liaison officers, 
One of the Adverbs tried to make trouble | 
by squeezing in where he didn’t belong and 
splitting an Infinitive, but a Verb pulled 
him roughly out of place and, shaking him 
severely, put him where he belonged. A 
Verb appeared, staggering under a weight 
of spears—long, shining spears, one for 
each Verb. 

“A very poor weapon,” commented 
Mimi’s friend on the bench. 

“Why?” asked Mimi. 


HEY’RE Exclamation Points, don’t 

you see?”’ replied the Inactive Verb, 

“*Tt’s so hard to keep the dots under them.” 

The turmoil was now taking some sort 

of shape. The Head Verb was still shout- 
ing his orders. 

“‘Sentences form! Paragraphs form! 
Chapter mark time, left, right, left, right, 
left, right.” 

“The lines are Sentences,” explained 
the Inactive Verb on his bench. ‘The 
Sentences make up each 
Paragraph, you see. 
The whole army is a 
Chapter of course,’”’ he 
added indifferently. 
““Sometimes they make 
short chapters of it and 
have a whole book, but | 
that is hardly neces- | 
sary for military pur- 
poses, if you can call 
this foolishness military.” 
His eye fell on his book again, 
when suddenly the Head 
— Verb sprang out of his place 

—_— of command and came hur- 

bo dlingtoward Tobyand Mimi. 

““T see you!” he yelled. 

**You’re hiding on your 

bench behind these children. 

Slacker! Renegade! Milksop! Come 
and defend your country’s honor.” 

The Inactive Verb raised his eyes 
wearily to his gesticulating cousin. 

“Scenes, scenes, scenes,”’ he said, his 
scholarly lip curling. | 

“Come, up with you!” screamed the 
Head Verb furiously. ‘‘ Vagabond! Para- 
site! Traitor!” 

“To be is better than to do, cousin,” the 
Inactive Verb said gently. | 

“Oh-h-h!”” howled the Head Verb. 
“‘Hear this fellow! Come join the fray. 
The honor of the King is at stake.” 


|S tet the Inactive Verb dropped his eyes 
to his book again, whereupon the mad- 
dened Head Verb threw out his wiry arms 
and with one swoop picked up the languid 
form of his cousin and bore him ignobly off 
to a waiting chair. The Inactive Verb 
made not a sound. Only his ironic eye- 
brow over his cousin’s shoulder raised 
itself a trifle at the children, as if to say, 
“Isn’t he amusing? And what does it 
matter anyway?” 

The next minute the Verb band started 
to play a martial air, Grammar Town 
Forever! The Head Verb called out 
“Forward, march!” and the procession 
began to move off at a lively clip, the 
Queen and the Mayor bowing regally from 
their sedans, the other Nouns looking 
pleased with themselves—they loved rid- 
ing like this on the manly shoulders of the ' 
Verbs—the Verbs marching smartly along, | 
Exclamation Points in hand. And in an- 
other moment they were gone, and only 
the children and some of the Slang Words 
were left in the deserted square. | 

“What will they do now?” Toby asked ' 
one of the Slang Words, a red-nosed fellow 
whose name was Gosh. ; 

“Oh, they’ll just march around awhile,’ 
he answered, spitting with elegant pre- 
cision on a nice white cobblestone. “They 
call it a protest, you know, but it’s the 
bunk, take it from me.” 

The children went home with Gosh to 
see where the Slang Words lived. The 
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Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, write us—we 
shall be delighted to 
give you any in- 
formation we 
can. 







I have so many things to tell you 
this morning, I don’t know where 
to begin. 

To start with—while the cherries 
make a delightful contrast with 
the white frosting on this Lady 
Baltimore Cake, you can, of course, 
use any other decorations you 
fancy, such as nut meats or raisins. 

Both the cake itself, and its 
tempting filling, are those used in 
the “original” Lady Baltimore 
Cake, about which Owen Wister’s 
hero exclaims, ‘““Oh, my goodness, 
did you ever taste it? It 1s all soft 
and it is in layers and it has nuts— 
but I cannot write more about it. 
My mouth waters too much.” 

Here is the recipe for making the 
famous filling of “nuts” he speaks of: 

LADY BALTIMORE FILLING 

1% cups granulated sugar 
34 cup boiling water 
Whites of two eggs 
Vanilla 

4% cup chopped raisins 

\% cup shredded figs 

\% cup chopped dates 


\% cup chopped nuts 
4% cup chopped cherries 


Cook the sugar and water until 
it spins a thread. Pour the syrup on 
the stifly beaten egg whites and 
beat until light and fluffy. Divide 
the mixture in two parts and flavor 
one part with vanilla, and to the 
other add the raisins, figs, dates, 
nuts, and cherries. 

Spread this mixture between the 
layers and cover the top with the 
remaining part of the white icing. 


*) 
© 

In making the frosting the degree 
of heat at which it should thread is 
about 238° F., but as there is such 
a variation in atmospheric pressure 
in different localities, no hard and 
fast rule can be given. 

Pour the hot syrup very slowly 
on the beaten egg whites. Other- 
wise, you may have little particles 
of cooked egg in a rather thin, 
watery frosting instead of the 
smooth, fluffy consistency you 
should have. 

Sprinkling a little Swans Down 
over the top of your cake before 
pouring the icing on will help to 
prevent its running. 


& 


For a cake which does not re- 
quire a boiled icing, you can easily 
make a very dainty frosting by 
mixing 1% cups confectioners’ 
XXXX sugar (sifted), 44 cup of 
cream or milk, and a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Such a simple icing adds 
greatly to ginger bread or cup cakes. 

=) 
© 

Many of the letters which reach 
my desk every day include requests 
for information on the best kind of 
pan for Angel Food, a suitable knife 
for removing cake from pan, how to 
measure 4 tablespoon, etc., etc. 

f you are interested in the an- 
swers to such questions, in accurate 
measurements, or in handy utensils 
for-making cake, don’t fail to read 
the Special Cake Set Offer on this 
page. Any woman who keeps house 
is delighted with this set, and from 
the letters we receive, we have de- 
cided it is one of the most popular 
gifts for a bride’s shower that any- 
one ever thought of. 


Always cordially yours, 


4 Domestic Science Dept. 


Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
2208 First Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 
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LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 


(All measurements level. Sift flour once before measuring.) 


1% cups sugar 
34 cup butter or substitute 


3 eggs 


1 cup milk or warm water 
3 cups Swans Down Cake Flour 


teaspoons baking owder 
1 teaspoon almond flavoring 
\% teaspoon vanilla flavoring 
44 teaspoon salt, if butter 

substitute is used 


Sift the flour once, measure, add the other dry ingredients, and sift four 
times. Cream shortening, add the sugar gradually, then the egg yolks 
unbeaten. Add the milk and dry ingredients alternately, beating hard 
after each addition, then add the flavoring and fold in the stiffly beaten 


egg whites. 


Bake in three large layers at a temperature of 350 degrees 
F. for thirty minutes. 


Put together with Lady Baltimore Filling and 


white icing. Note: This makes a very large cake. Use half of the recipe 
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You'll want this cake set! 


Only $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and west, 
$1.50 in Canada) for complete set of 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, 
such as we ourselves use. We buy in 
:carload lots and sell to you at our cost. 
Just send a dollar bill (money 
order or check). Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. 


Set consists of: 

8%-in. Patented Angel 
F cake pan (tin) 

‘8-in. square heavy cake 
pan (tin) 

bear aluminum measur- 
ngs 

Cope s of recipe bopkist. 


“ena es ¥é he only item in this set sold separately 
Send 10c in money or stamps for a copy. 


No orders accepted for shipment outside 


nited States or Canada 


Aluminum measuring cup 

12-in. steel spatula (to 
remove and ice cake) 

Slotted wooden mixing 


spoon ‘ 
Sample package Swans 
Down 





Hundreds of letters received in our 
office tell just the same kind of story as 
that written by this Michigan woman: 

“T used to dread entertaining because 
such occasions called for cakes and I 


could never make a cake that I was not 
ashamed to pass around. 


“One day I told my trouble to our 
grocer; he suggested that I try Swans 
Down Cake Flour—and much to my 
surprise my cakes are now as good as 
any I ever tasted. 


““When I stop to think of the spoiled’ 
cakes I used to make and compare them 
with those I make now, I must say I 
consider Swans Down a most remarkable 
economy in baking.” 

If you have never tried this guarantee 
of delicious cake, just get a package and 
stir up your simplest recipe with Swans 
Down. When you cut that cake note 
carefully the texture and the 
taste, and see for yourself if it 
isn't far more delicate and 
tempting than any cake you 
ever made with bread flour. 


Established 1856 
2208 First Avenue 
Also Makers of 


and Swans Down Wheat 


Your grocer can stop 
your troubles 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. 


Evansville, Indiana 


Instant Swans Down, Swans Down Graham Flour 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Seif-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 31 Years 


to make cake like picture. 


For recipe for filling see 
“*Cake Secrets"’ column 


There is only one Swans Down Cake 
Flour, and that is milled from a certain 
grade of selected, soft winter wheat. 
Only the choicest inner portion of the 
kernel is used; one hundred pounds of 
wheat yield but twenty-six pounds of 
Swans Down. And this is fairly pow- 
derlike in fineness— twenty-seven times 
as feathery fine as good bread flour. 


Swans Down is naturally so rich in 
itself, less shortening can be used; 
while it is so very much finer and airier 
that even with fewer eggs, your cake 
has the delightful flufiness of real 
swan's down. 


Swans Down makes just as remark- 
able a difference in pie crust and bis- 
cuits—in 
fact, ina 
every kind 
of flour mix- 
ture not 
raised with 
yeast. 
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ODAY in thousands of small apartments 
CS ’)) and small homes there is an extra bed- 

-) room—at no extra cost. Many use it 
G every night — others only for over-night 
} iS Q or week-end guests. It is the “Invisible 
oe +! Bedroom,” made possible by the fa- 
mous Kroehler Davenport Bed — one style of which is 
here illustrated. 

By day you have a handsome davenport of latest de- 
sign with low, sweeping lines and deep, luxurious up- 
holstering. None would guess that it contains, ready 
for instant use, a full-width bed, with yielding, restful 
springs and removable mattress. 

Yet at night, one simple, easy motion opens the bed 
and provides a night of refreshing rest. In the morning, 
with the same simple ease, it is again transformed into 
the handsome davenport. 

Kroehler Davenport Beds, like all Kroehler Uphol- 
stered Living Room Furniture, are built to highest 
quality standards. Each piece carries a Kroehler name- 
plate—mark of the maker’s pride. And because of the 





KROEHLER 
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AN Evéa BEDROOM 
“This Economical Way 


largest volume of upholstered furniture in the world, 
economical manufacturing methods and skilled crafts- 
men, Kroehler Davenports, with or without beds, or 
matching chairs, may be had at very moderate prices. 

See this up-to-date upholstered furniture, in period 
and overstuffed designs, at your dealer’s. See also the 
wide variety of guality coverings—silk damasks, tapes- 
tries, mohairs, jacquard velours, Chase Velmo, leather 
or Chase Leatherwove. Go now! Special inducements 
are being offered this month. 
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FAMOUS HIDDEN QUALITIES 


Kroehler furniture is “quality” — through and 
through. Framesare of kiln-dried hardwood; seat springs 
of heavy, high-carbon wire of Premier quality, flexibly 
interlocked; filling of germ-cured flax fiber, best moss 
and cotton; seat cushions filled with fine wire coil 
springs, padded with clean, white felted cotton; and 
the folding bed frame, all steel, fitted with sagless cable 
fabric and helical springs. 

Most dealers sell for cash or on easy terms. Look for 
the Kroehler name-plate on the back of every piece. If 
you do not find a Kroehler dealer, write us. We will 
send nearest dealer's name, and a free copy of “The 
Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrangements.’’ Write today. 


Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, 
Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Bradley, Ill.; Napet- 
ville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif. Canadian Factor), 
Stratford, Ontario. 


Davenport Bed 


THE INVISIBLE BEDROOM 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


Slang Words did live rather disreputably. 
Their houses were sagging, leaky, window- 
less. Their clothes were dirty. Their hair 
was tousled. There were tin cans on the 
streets and broken flowerpots in the yards 
and lots of cats everywhere. But the Slang 
Words were the happiest people the chil- 
dren had ever seen. Gee-Whiz and Gosh, 
who were rather old and established, 
seemed to be the leaders. There were some 
cunning children among the Slang Words. 
Cats’ Whiskers and Bees’ Knees were their 
names, the dirtiest, funniest, brightest 
little girls you ever saw. The Slang Words 
didn’t seem to work much, but they ate 
and sang and sat on benches and slept in 
gutters and thus seemed to keep busy. 


IMI and Robin and Toby would like 

to have stayed longer with the de- 
lightful Slang Words, but it was getting 
dark now, and they knew they must be off. 
As they were leaving, Mimi looked up at 
the sky and saw that the stars were out. 
Yet they weren’t exactly like ordinary stars 
either. 

“Toby,” she said, ‘‘those stars —— 

“Oh,” said Toby, squinting up at them, 
“T do believe they’re asterisks, Mimi.” 

“They are!” exclaimed Mimi. ‘See, 
Robin, asterisks. They’re much prettier 
in the sky than in books, aren’t they? 
Toby, I know grammar now!” 

“I do, too!”’ cried Robin in astonish- 
ment. “It makes sense now.” 

“It really does,” said Toby, awed. “I 
wouldn’t have believed it, yet now I under- 
stand grammar perfectly. Why, it’s as 
easy as pie, isn’t it?” 

Wondering still, the children walked 
slowly along. They had gotten almost 
back to Goosetown when Toby stopped 
dead in the road. They were under real 
stars now. The beautiful, long day was 
almost over. ‘‘I don’t want to say good- 
by to you,” he said, looking at Mimi. 

“It’s awful, isn’t it?”’ said Mimi. She 
stopped, too, appalled. It was awful to 
have to say good-by to Toby. 

“‘T’d like never to go home,” announced 
Robin cheerfully. 

“‘But, Toby, we’ll see each other again, 
won’t we?” Mimi begged. 

““Maybe,” said Toby. ‘‘Mimi,” he 
looked at the flowers still in Mimi’s fat 
little hands, ‘‘would you give me one of 
the commas to remember you by? I'll 
put it in my grammar book and remem- 
ber this day of ours and how we went to 


” 


Grammar Town together. My father has 
some of my mother’s flowers pressed in a 
book. They’re brown and dried up now, 
but they were the flowers my mother wore 
the first time he saw her, riding on her big 
black horse.” 

“Oh,” said Mimi, her voice fluttering a 
little. ‘“‘I’d love you to have one of my 
commas, Toby.”’ She picked out the 
whitest, prettiest flower and handed it to 
Toby. 

“Toby, I used to think commas were 
so hateful. Isn’t that funny? And now 
they’re my favorite flower.” 

Toby took the comma tenderly. 

‘Commas are my favorite flower, too,”’ 
he said, “‘and this is my favorite comma.” 

A moment later Toby said musingly, 
“*It would be sort of fun if we could all go 
off together and live in a circus.” 

“Oh, Toby, would you let us come and 
live with you in a circus?” 

““Wouldn’t I, though?”’ 

“Then that’s what we'll do,” cried 
Mimi. “ We'll hurry and grow up and then 
we'll all live together in a circus, with the 
snake charmers and the elephants and the 
clowns, Toby!”’ 

“All right,” answered Toby. He 
chuckled warmly. ‘‘ You won’t forget, will 
you? I'll be waiting here in Goosetown, 
and when you’re grown up you come over 
and we'll all go live in the circus together.”’ 

“Me, too?” said Robin again. 

“Of course!’’ shouted Mimi, exasper- 
ated. 

Then they all ran home to Goosetown, 
and at the bridge they said good-by. The 
last thing that Toby saw was Mimi’s face 
in its wreath of little curls, and the last 
thing he heard was Robin’s voice, ‘‘Me, 
too, Toby!” 


HUS it was that Mimi and Robin went 

to call on Mrs. Canary of Birdcage Row 

and learned grammar and got promoted. 

Mrs. Chivers never could understand 
how it was. 

“They went over to Goosetown,” she 
used to tell her friends over and over 
again, “‘and when they came back they 
both knew grammar perfectly. Now isn’t 
that extraordinary? Goosetown, of all 
places! Oh, most extraordinary!” 

But it wasn’t extraordinary if you knew 
the secret. And Mimi and Robin kept 
Grammar Town as their special secret. It 
was Toby’s secret and theirs, and they 
were going to keep it tight in their hearts 
until that blissful day when they would all 
be grown up and live together in a circus. 





Helpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters’ will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 


MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, 
AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. These leaf- 
lets contain suggestions for the feeding 
of children from one week to six years of 
age. Price, 10 cents. 

JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

JOURNAL Housss. Price, 50 cents. 


PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMEs. A sup- 
plement to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. - 

How to Buy Your Home. Price, 15 
cents. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOw WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. An en- 

larged edition; no increase in price. 

Price, 25 cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 

You must order the following booklets directly 

:ffom the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 

Street, New York City: 

THE NEw FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the 
latest American and French designs. 
Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE CosTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party, 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 

Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 

age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol: 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses ek Ss, ve ot eS 
WORCORRB HE y gt Se 45 
REE lah ee ied rte te 40 
Blouses and Skirts . . 30,35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) « 35 
Children’s Sets. . ... ; 35 
Children’s Clothes . . .. .. . 25,30 
Nets SS a er ark 30 
TrARMGS 85235 )505 510% 25, up 


In these million 


homes...no more 
trouble with clogged 
or lazy drains! 
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AST year more than a million housewives 
learned something new in housekeeping 
—how to open sluggish or stopped-up drains, 
without prodding or poking, or expensive 
plumber’s bills. 

They used Drano! 

It’s so surprisingly simple and easy! Just 
sprinkle Drano down the drain—add water— 
let it bubble and boil as it quickly dissolves 
grease, hair, lint and other accumulations— 
then flush out with water. The drain is free- 
flowing, clean and sanitary. 


Use Drano regularly in kitchen, bathroom and 
laundry—and avoid drain trouble altogether. 
Remember, Drano positively will not harm 
porcelain, enamel or plumbing. 


Other uses for Drano 

There’s nothing like Drano for cleaning and 
deodorizing the garbage can. When baking 
dishes, pots, pans, glass ovenware—anything 
but aluminum—become encrusted with hard- 
burned fat or food, just soak them in a solution 
of Drano. They come out bright and shining 
like new. 


Drano is an everyday household necessity. 
Keep it always on hand—use it regularly. 


Buy a can today, at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized 
can. Express charges additional outside of the 
United States and Canada. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Cleans and 


Drano 


TRADE id REG. U. S$. PAT. OFF. 


3 Opens 
35 Cents in Canada Dr. ains 25/ 
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Cleans refrigerator 
drain-pipes, too! 
A tablespoonful or 
two of Drano each 
week will keep refrig- 
erator drain-pipes 

clean and sanitary. 
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Freshen up your 


summer dresses 
with RIT 


ELL-GROOMED women to- 
day are rebeautifying their 
summer wardrobes with RIT. 


They know how easy it is to 
freshen up a faded, sun-streaked 
dress and to make it colorful 
and attractive with RIT colors. 


You may even alter the design 
if you wish. Then, by merely 
“RIT-ing” the old, too-familiar, 
street dresses, afternoon frocks, 
or dinner gowns, you create a 
new wardrobe of lovely colors. 


From fascinating blues, grays, 
brilliant greens and innumerable 
other charming RIT shades you 
can choose your favorite colors. 


And what a satisfaction! For RIT 
is so inexpensive, and requires 
such a minimum of effort. Just a 
few simple directions to follow 
for either fast-dyeing or tinting. 


THE ACCEPTED WAY 


It is little wonder, then, that 
New Improved RIT has been 
almost universally accepted by 
practical, up-to-date women for 
year ’round use. And it is guaran- 
teed to give perfect results. 


In your home, too, you may have 
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Blouses 


For milady’s 
blouses, RIT af- 
fords a delight- 
ful variety of 
alluring tints. 


Stockings—And how easily 
you can re-tint hosiery 
to harmonize with gowns. 


enchanting hues. RIT will trans- 
form old, faded drapes, spreads, 
covers, hangings and many other 
household fabrics to a de- 
lightful harmony of color and 
good taste. 


Go into any drug, department 
or general store, and you have 
your choice of twenty-four 
beautiful RIT colors, ranging 
from light, delicate tints to rich 
navy blue and lustrous jet black. 
And the price is only 15c a 
package. If you-want to know 
more about what RIT will do 
write today for your copy of 
“For Women who Love Color.” 


WHITE RIT 


Takes the old color out of faded, 
sun-streaked, spotted or perspi- 
ration stained fabrics, making it 
possible to RIT them any color. 
Wonderful, too, for removing 
spots, stains and discolorations 


from white goods of all kinds. 


Harmless as boiling water 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL Co. 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd. « + - Chicago, Ill. 





FAST DYES OR TINTS 


Rompers 


Those faded 
rompers that 


require so 
much wash- 
ing, are soon 
brightened 
with RIT. 
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The Great Douglas Fairbanks 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Frank Brangwyn, brown hue. The ships, 
richly carved, run to this dull gold. The 
desert island where treasure is buried is 
fortunately the dull gold of sand. The flesh 
tints vary amazingly within this general 
spectrum of brown. The best preparation 
for the study of this film is to buy the big- 
gest, thickest, best-colored Frank Brang- 
wyn portfolio. Some might call it “Frank 
Brangwyn-in-motion” instead of just 
“painting-in-motion.” But this film is 
quite a little American, in its originalities 
of drawing and color. There is a deal of 
it that makes one think of the days when 
Howard Pyle had a colored frontispiece in 
nearly every magazine issue—usually a 
pirate giving somebody “what for.” 

Pyle is a very good illustration of a lot 
of things in the film. It is up to his stand- 
ard in taste, in sense of drawing and com- 
position and strong action, and keeps close 
to the costume period he liked the best. 
The color failures are nominal and mild 
failures. The Black Pirate is all good 
“‘commercial’”’ color at least. There was 
obviously an intelligent effort to reduce 
the horrors of so-called colored films to a 
minimum. Surely all the horrors are gone, 
and you may watch for good paintings and 
be gratified many times. One of the first 
is a rather subdued tableau, in which the 
Scotch pirate, Sandy, has a parrot on his 
shoulder that shines like a jewel. 

But the supreme color schemes are those 
in which the ultimate transfiguring jewel 
is a tiny flash of white light on cuff, sword 
point, or a high flash on one wave of the 
tide when burying treasure under water. 
One could spend an evening with the film 
thinking about this mystery—that a col- 
ored motion picture at last gives character 
and color to light as white as a diamond; 
gives it a jewel-like quality never known 
when it had to compete with grays and 
blacks and half tones. 

There was another artist, the American, 
Winslow Homer, whose work is well worth 
studying both before and after going to 
the film. This is especially true of the 
scenes toward the last, where the story is 
dominated by the black-green sea of night. 
For the most part the only rich effects of 
the sea itself are those when it is almost 
black with midnight. Several of those 
have the Winslow Homer power. 


Aesthetic Drift 


F ALL the masters I have named to in- 
dicate the general esthetic drift of this 
picture, only Winslow Homer and Frank 
Brangwyn have first-class rank. Yet all 
the others have done distinguished work, 
and have been viewed with respect, if not 
ecstasy. Howard Pyle has a place as an 
illustrator not to be disregarded. But not 
one man in the list represents a dealer in 
mystery. There is no parallel in The 
Black Pirate to Turner’s later work or 
Whistler’s work or the work of Fantin 
Latour or Arthur B. Davies, that wonder- 
ful American dreamer. It is interesting to 
run through The Thief of Bagdad, imag- 
ining it done as well in color as The Black 
Pirate. 
The pirate story of The Black Pirate is 
a first cousin of Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island, or the stage presentation thereof. 
But the whole plot was sacrificed to keep- 
ing the color good; nevertheless, gore was 
spilled, throats were cut, the hero was 
magnificent and the heroine immaculate. 
The film was kept waiting on the lot 
quite a while when it was first intended to 
precede the Thief of Bagdad. It was kept 
waiting to put precise pirate lore into it. 
Every poet is interested to know that 
while it was being produced Robert Nich- 
ols, the British poet, was in the Hollywood 
studio, writing articles to the London 
Times on the grammar of action as dis- 
played in this movie. 
It is characteristic of Fairbanks that 
such a man as Robert Nichols should be 


writing letters from Hollywood. Fair- 
banks said to me: ‘Robert Nichols is 
making a grammar of the photoplay, and 
developing a science of movement.” He 
went quite into detail in some of the 
action, showing to me Nichols’ correcting 
hand in symbolic and natural arrange- 
ment, even to the way in which pirates 
would make a victim ‘‘walk the plank.” | 
was much interested to know that Nichols 
had nothing to do with the scenario, but 
was a direct adviser on action itself. I am 
enormously interested in the career of any 
poet so distinguished, doing these things. 
It means a very great deal that a person 
with such extraordinary command of the 
English language is in a position to put the 
detailed technic of a photoplay into eter- 
nal phrases just at this moment where 
it actually becomes sculpture, painting, 
architecture-in-motion, crowd, _hiero- 
glyphic and religious splendor. 

Fairbanks will produce more color films 
soon, though some subjects, such as the 
novels of Dickens, are eternally associated 
with black and white drawings, and color 
will not be crowded upon them. 


Leader and Artist 


ee for something rather personal, and 
I hope all concerned will not take it 
too much to heart. There has obviously 
been an artistic triumvirate for some time 
composed of the Pickford-Fairbanks and 
Chaplin studios. The people who are 
completely hoity-toity and perish at the 
thought of agreeing with the majority 
finally decided, after your humble servant 
had dingdonged at them for years, that it 
was time to look around and patronize at 
least one movie person and not be con- 
taminated by the rest. Writers whom I 
will not mention have learned to speak 
the name of Charlie Chaplin with a sigh. 
They go straight ahead and compare him 
to Hamlet, or somebody that has acted 
Hamlet. Some of this great opinion is 
even reflected by our expatriates. Maybe 
part of this is because Chaplin is in the 
French type of comedy. Anyhow, the 
really proud among us breathe the name 
Chaplin, and then have no more to do 
with the movies. 

Will they let us tell them that Griffith 
founded the art, that Mary Pickford bore 
the burden and heat of the day and fought 
her way up through darkness to the po- 
sition of being the little undisputed queen 
of the American people, that Fairbanks is 
a great leader, besides being an artist? 
No, they will not. They just breathe the 
name Chaplin, and then move off and 
act highbrow again. Well, this is one of 
the tallest jokes ever worked upon our 
smart boys and girls. Do you know who 
started it? Fairbanks started it. When- 
ever anybody that looks like a painful 
highbrow gets within ten feet of Fairbanks, 
he begins to tell him how Charlie Chaplin 
is the next thing to Whistler. Sometimes 
he compares him to one of the Barrymores. 
He compares him to anything that shows 
that Charlie is in a class all by himself. 

It is a good deal as though Roosevelt 
should rise in one of the old Republican 
conventions and speak admiringly of his 
dearest rival as belonging to the oldest 
Knickerbocker family in sight. Of course 
no one would suspect Roosevelt of being 
in a similar class, because he would be 
cartooned that morning in the sombrero. 
So Douglas keeps pushing Charlie ahead 
of him as the real artist. Individually, he 
is. No doubt Chaplin could beat Fair- 
banks on points, as Rudolph Valentino 
might in another type of film. But when 
you reflect upon the massive statesman- 
ship required to conceive and to put 
across two such films of the sea and the 
land, of mobs and of cities, as The Thief 
of Bagdad and The Black Pirate, Douglas 
Fairbanks is the statesman and great man. 
And that is the point of this discourse. 
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(: ORTUNE smiles on her who, with its essence, but also in soft, clinging 
Y/ imaginative insight, takes her indi- powders, rouge in Parisian tones, and 
vidual fragrance from the treasure-house requisites of the bath and the dressing 
of Houbigant. Forhasshenot proclaimed table..... And what inspiration they 
a taste for charm that is smart as wellas bring! For in the exquisite depths of 
picasing? Has she not assumed an aura Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Sub- 
of chic and gracious loveliness? tilité, Mon Boudoir, and Le Temps des 
In choosing a ipenenes by Houbigant,she Lilas is recorded all the ageless allure 


acquires her favourite odeur not only in of fragrance. 
“Things Perfumes Whisper’ is a booklet to help you decide which Houbigant odeur best expresses your indi- 


viduality. We would like to send it to you, with sachets of five different kinds. May we have your address? 
HOUBIGANT, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS | Cy 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND —- MONTREAL 











Effervescent Bath Tablets are the latest 
creations of Houbigant. A single tablet 
—there are twenty-five in each flacon 
—gives exhilarating perfume to the 
bath. In Houbigant fragrances—$1.75. 





Houbigant Face Powder is obtainable 
in five odeurs, and in five natural tones 
— $1.50 . . . Compact Powder is of the 
same excellent quality; Compact Pow- 
der or Compact Rouge—$1.50. 
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The same painstaking care that is lav- 
ished on the creation of rare Houbigant 
perfumes is also given to Houbigant 
Talc. In many odeurs—$1.00..... 
Quelques Fleurs Skin Lotion—Daily 
use of this lotion keeps the skin fair 


_ and smooth—satiny in texture— $1.00. 





Houbigant Dusting Powder is a master- 
piece of the perfumer’s skill. Used after 
the bath, its fragrance clings lightly 
to give ome a sense of immaculate 
charm. In a large French box with 
flat puff—$1.50 and $2.75. 

















Houbigant Perfumes in purse-size flacons 
—enabling one to try many odeurs in- 
cpealdite. Quelques Fleurs, Le Par- 
fum Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas at 
$1. Subtilité and Mon Boudoir — $1.25. 
La Rose France and Quelques Violettes, 
lovely flower. perfumes — $1.00. 
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Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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Silently we turned to our rope 
harnesses once more and began 
the slow, dragging process upward, 
upward, into deeper snows, deeper 
gloom. But it was our only pos- 
sible means of salvation. In the same way we hauled our 
supplies upward when our food ran short and a new amount 
was necessary from Roadstop, Fred and I tugging and pant- 
ing side by side, mere beasts of burden now, two human 
beings metamorphosed into dumb animals that as dumb 
animals we might live. Then, the task completed, we turned 
anew to the house, at last to see it completed. But that 
finished, we did not send to Denver for the better furniture 
which lay in storage and which we once had 
dreamed would fit out our new home. What was 
the use? We were squatters, without a right in 
law, with not even legal possession to the home we 
had built. The secondhand articles must suffice. 

“We ought to have a housewarming, Fred,” I 
laughed, with an attempt at gayety, once we had 
made the change from the hovel to the more com- 
fortable cabin. ‘Or at least a celebration.” 

Then as if by mutual consent we looked out 
the window. It wasn’t a celebration in the house 
we wanted. There was but one craving in the 
hearts of both of us. We wanted to touch ground, 
to feel the earth again, to know that there was 
something in the world besides the white of snow 
and the silence of winter-bound fastnesses. The 
next morning we arose early and packed a lunch. 
Then, calling to the dogs, we started forth over the 
hard-crusted snow on the climb to Mount Osa. 

Higher, higher, with the brown goal ever before us, beck- 
oning us, giving us giddy thoughts, childish frivolities. Like 
a boy at play Fred broke the crust of the snow, and running 
after me, threw a handful down my neck, while I remon- 
strated with outbursts of giggly screaming, and while the 
dogs danced and barked their merriment. On the way to see 
the earth again, to feel the touch of it, even though it be only 
the bare-swept pinnacle of a bleak mountain! Upward, 
upward! 


HEN Fred bent suddenly forward, seized a double hand- 

ful of silt, and merely stood there, letting it run through 
his fingers. Earth! The dirt beneath our feet—and yet we 
worshiped it! It formed our celebration—the earth here, 
and the earth far in the distance, across the fields of white, 
stretching out toward Utah from the valley of the Forti- 
fication. 

We looked out upon it with a feeling almost of awe. It 
was springtime down there. Far in the hazy distance we 
could see the vague outlines of Roadstop; then the brown 
tints of the sagebrush; and here and there, like unbelievable 
mirages, patches of green, where labor of the past was bear- 
ing fruit and upon some brusher’s tract the alfalfa was 
sprouting. Here and there, too, showed tiny white specks, 
and Fred brought forth his field glasses, to stare through 
them and then to hand them to me. 

Spring had indeed come in the lower country, for those 
white specks were the tents of homesteaders, hopeful also, 
spreading out into the brush country for the building of a 
future community. 

Spring! It gave us strange thoughts. Of the circus, and 
the red wagons rolling on and off the lot, the blaring of the 
band during the sparkling hours of parade, the lights at 
night, and the sight of the big top from across the circus 
ground, looking like a tremendous mushroom which had been 
illuminated from within. Spring, and the throngs along the 
curbings, the hum of the tremendous audiences, packed atop 
the tiers, the rough “gar-oo, gar-o0”’ of the lions, the hissing 
of the tigers and purr of the leopards. Spring, and the 
“bull line’’—elephants are always “‘bulls” to the circus— 
strung out along the line of march, and Fred riding beside 
them on his faithful old elephant horse. The chatter of the 
dressing tent; the gathering of performers at the flags for 
their next entrance. 

And there we stood, two silent children of the soil, gazing 
at a thing which we could not possess. For we were still of 
the arctic. After a while I heard a whine behind me and 
noticed that the dogs, which had been frolicking heretofore, 
had settled and also were gazing out over the dazzling fields 
of white toward the softness of the lower country. The wind 
was from below; their noses twitched. I wondered if they 
could catch the scent of growing things with those sensitive 
nostrils; if —— 


Bu Fred voiced the thought for me. ‘‘ Watching for the 
circus trains that aren’t ever going to show up,” he said 
huskily. 

After that we did not take so much enjoyment in looking 
below. We knew that it would only make our own sur- 
roundings more miserable. Yet the trip had its effects in 
more ways than one. For a few days Fred worked nervously 
about the place, then with a sudden decision announced a 
trip to Denver to buy milch cows. We had already learned 
that it would be next to impossible to attempt to adhere to 
our original idea of a straight cattle proposition up here, 
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C faming a Ftome on Burnt Mountain 


(Continued from Page 15) 


without lower feeding grounds to which to send our stock in 
the more bitter months. But with milk stock giving a 
steady revenue, there would be a chance to make at least a 
living, and Fred felt that the time had come to buy them. 

“It'll take me two weeks,” he said. ‘‘Surely the snow will 
be gone by then.” 

But Fred returned, only to find the same white wastes, and 
the galling knowledge that he must leave his carload of Hol- 
steins and a shipment of 
hogs upon paid pasture 
until later, when the 
springtime came. And 
this was the last of May. 
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Waiting—waiting! The hours were days, the days were 
weeks. Then like the unfolding of a curtain it came! There 
had been two feet of snow upon the level the day before. 
There still remained drifts which in places reared themselves 
above one’s head. But out there in the “park,” as we called 
a little open space near the cabin, was clear ground, free 
ground, sparkling with newly melted moisture. 

And I calling, with a break in my voice: “Fred! The 
flowers are blooming! The flowers are blooming!”’ 

The sturdy little alpine had blossomed, it seemed, with the 
first touch of the sun. It was winter no longer; it was not 
even spring; summer had come, all in a night and a day. 
Such is the sudden transition of this land of heights. 

It meant work, joyous, gladsome work, even though it 
were labor. As far as help was concerned, that was out of the 
question. Everyone who had not been called to the war was 
in his own frenzy of preparation. And so, while Fred, on the 
hill above me, began the fencing operations necessary to the 
handling of his cattle, I turned to, like the man I gradually 
had become, at the plow! 

It was agony for the first few days. The heavy implement 
careened first to one side, then the other, against my every 
effort to guide it. I found myself involuntarily trying to 
push it through the ground, instead of merely balancing it 
while the team of horses, which Fred had brought up, to- 
gether with saddle horses, in advance of his stock, did the 
real work. It insisted on nosing its way into rotten stumps 
and there hanging until, rocking with fatigue, I would at last 
call Fred to extricate me. 
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UT a large garden was necessary if we were to live the fol- 
lowing winter. There was not a moment to be wasted in 
the planting of potatoes, onions, turnips and other staples. 
Fred could not doit. There was no one else, and I learned my 
task in aching muscles and dragging limbs, agonizing ankles, 
strained from the unevenness of furrows, and shoulders like 
boils, wrenched as they were from eight hours a day of tug- 
ging and pulling at the handles of a steel-shared plow. And 
it lasted until the last foot of soil was turned under, when I 
might repair to the bending and stooping of planting. 
Then I might go to still other labors beside my husband. 
There was the wire, the wire, the wire, stretching every- 
where, it seemed, in an endless tangle, wire haunting us in 
our sleep; division fences, cross fences, wire and its barbs to 
wind itself about us in an agony of labor. Below, our Hol- 
steins were feeding upon high-priced hay; they would con- 
tinue to eat into our revenues until we could get them to 
“Squatter’s Claim.”” But before they came, there must be 
protection against the “shove up,” or general concerted 
movement of the cattle raisers of the community by 
which, through the concentration of every effort, ranchmen, 
homesteaders, cowboys, women and sometimes even chil- 
dren, the cattle for miles around are sent up from the lower 
country into the ample grazing lands of the Forest Reserve, 
where according to classification of fees, they are allowed to 
feed until such time as the blasts of early arriving winter 
shall send them bawling against the division fences in their 
downward course again. Our claim lay practically in the 
path of the shove up and shove down. Unless it were fenced, 
our Holsteins would join the rest and be lost to us; it is prac- 
tically impossible to find a certain “‘critter,”’ once it is abroad 
in the forestry. 
So there was the wire ever before us. The work went 
quickly where the quakers were thick; we merely placed the 
spool upon a stick and hitched a horse to the loose end, 
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stretching the wire from tree to 
tree and affixing it with staples, 
But where the quakers were thip 
there were the posts to cut ang 
trim and set, and the post holes ty 
dig, and it was a different task. So I took to the shovel ang 
to the pick and to the ax, even as I had taken to the ploy. 
True, there had been the day when I would have believeg 
it impossible. But that day was gone; it came quite 
naturally now. 

My face tanned under the steady beat of sun through 
rarefied atmosphere. My skin slowly roughened from con. 
stant contact with the elements, with practically no relief 
in the cosmetics which are every woman’s fortification, My 
nose was shiny; no such thing as a powder puff now. One 
cannot very well carry such articles in the pockets of 
overalls, nor care to waste time upon them when the work 
begins with the cooking of breakfast at four-thirty o'clock 
in the morning, and ends with dragging steps as 
you hand the last dinner dish to your dull-eyed 
husband to be dried, more often than not long 
after ten o’clock at night. And when the red 
hands are free at last from the dishwater, one 


ow iM) looks more eagerly toward the solace of bed than 
VAS’ e y the beautification of lotions. 







; NE rainy Sunday morning I stood looking at 
myself in the glass, trying vainly to picture 
the other Zora. I thought of my dresses, un- 


that night at the war meeting. I went to the trunk 

and touched one of the filmy things which once 
had been so necessary to my everyday life. Then hot tears 
sprang to my eyes, and I closed the trunk. I had not grasped 
that dress, yet it had risen with the raising of my hand, the 
silk clinging to the very roughness of my work-torn skin. 

And I stood wondering, a great, gaunt fear clutching at 
my heart, wondering ——- ‘“Fred,’’ I asked, when I had 
gained the courage, ‘do you notice anything different about 
me since we’ve come up here?”’ 

He laid down the work bridle which he had been mending. 
“Yes, Ido, honey,” he said. “‘ You’re a lot stronger than you 
were. You're getting along fine.” 

I locked the trunk that evening that its contents might not 
give me new fears. After all, they were only dresses. Over- 
alls and hobnailed shoes were what one needed now—and 
strength, strength for the fourteen hours a day or more of 
work, for the long circles of the shove up, for it had come now, 
demanding the services of Fred and myself, even though we 
possessed no range cattle. But the time might come when 
we would, and one lives in this country by the work one 
trades. For the hurried trips on horseback, alone over al- 
most impossible distances, for meetings of the scattered 
members of a Red Cross chapter which had made me its 
chairman, and we felt our duties toward that vague, invisible 
monster called The War, as much as though it were ever 
before us. Perhaps more, for we were of a new land, making 
a fight ourselves. We could understand more readily what 
those sacrifices and dangers across the ocean really meant. 
Sometimes there were even dangers for us. 

I rode one day through the shivering quakers toward the 
upper trail for far-away Two River and a meeting there. My 
head was down, my brain heavy with many things, principal 
among which was despondency. It was the third of July, 
time of torrid heat back in the places of ordinary tempera- 
tures; but here the wind blew sharp and cold from the white 
tops of the mountains, while that morning I had arisen to 
find my prized garden, which I had counted upon as a guar- 
anty against the food ravages of winter, white with frost. 
Anxiously I had watched the sun rise and the tender shoots 
of the garden truck wither with the heat. Now many of the 
rows which I had labored so hard to nurture were only 90 
many stretches of blackened, lifeless vegetation. 


T OPPRESSED me, like the machinations of some mys- 

terious enemy ever upon the alert to strike a blow against 
Fred and myself. It gave me a feeling of apprehension, of 
nameless fear. Far across the lower country, along the sea 
of blue-green sage, the brushers were at work, sending aloft 
their trails of smoke from the fires of grubbed sage to make 
of it all a great beautiful stage setting; but I saw in it only 
the menace that a true pioneer would have seen in the smoke 
of a signal fire. Suddenly my reverie ceased abruptly. The 
horse had reared, wildly, frantically. And coming towa 
us, head lowered, horns aimed straight at the horse’s breast, 
was a tremendous, white-faced bull. 

There was no escape. In my absent-mindedness I had 
done a thing prohibited in cattle countries, that of approach- 
ing a bull head-on. Face a lion or tiger, yes; but a bull 
must be approached from behind, and thereby “spooked 
or frightened. Now, all in an instant, it seemed, he covered 
the ground and was upon us. There was a frightened scream 
from the horse, a bellowing from the bull, then the crashing 
impact of two heavy bodies, and after that another plung¢ 
by the horse which sent me tumbling to the ground a g 
five feet away. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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~and cious appeal will convince you at once that Canned service with whipped cream and put a spoonful of 
fe of Hawaiian Pineapple offers no end of tantalizing strawberry jam on top. This makes a really deli- 
Wii ways to rouse lagging summer appetites. cious dessert.” 
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one more than 60,000 because of its goodness and sim- Nathan’s Salad De Luxe, at the left, call for Canned 
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e its can home. elets, sauces and fruit cocktails, so s/iced is often 
sible For example, there is the Pineapple and Straw- preferred with meats, in certain simple desserts and 
rgd berry Shortcake, illustrated above—the recipe of salads, and for service just as it comes from the can. 
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My drowsy-weather dessert. ply packed in these two forms Pye 
cipal Mrs. Snider says: for different types of uses. White of Winston 
July, “T like this Pineapple Treat yourself to both forms beige tepeee 
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f the waiian Pineapple Most of my friends who For pineapple attains its full water and serve. 
ly so pa = ae try it like it as well as I sugar content and juiciness only 
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om one aa ple sponge cake, cut it in sun in the fields where it grows. 
mixture. Serve pieces about four inches _ But this field-ripened pineapple 
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Boil 4 cup white sugar, %4 cup brown 
sugar, two tablespoons butter, 14 cup 
water until it forms a soft ball in cold 
water. Pour over 2 well-beaten egg 
whites. Chill, then fold in % pint 
whipped cream, 114 cups drained 
Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple and 12 
pink marshmallows. Soak 11% tea- 
— gelatine in 14 cup cold water, 
then melt over hot water and add to 
mixture. Chill in refrigerator 2 hours 


That’s why the so-called 
“fresh pineapple” which is 
offered in your local market 
must be picked green and 
allowed to ripen on the long 
way to market. Naturally, 
pineapple so handled cannot 
compare with the sun-rip- 











ened fruit which we can for 
you in our plants located 
practically on the edge of the fields, within a few 
hours after harvest. 

The great difference in quality is illustrated by 
Government tests which show that pineapple cut 
green and allowed to ripen off the plant develops 
only 3.6% of natural fruit sugars, whereas pineapple 
fully ripened in the field has 12.06% fruit sugar 
content. 

Why not let this luscious tropical fruit help solve 
your menu problems, particularly now, when appe- 
tites are sluggish and simple cooling foods are in 
such demand? For your convenience, both Crushed 
and Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple are packed in vari- 
ous sizes of cans to meet various menu needs. What- 
ever the size of your 





family, there is a can 
that holds just the right 
amount for most eco- 
nomical service. 

Call up your grocer 
and tell him to send you 
a dozen cans of Hawai- 
ian Pineapple today 
—six Sliced and six 
Crushed. It’s generally 
cheaper that way, and 
you will find it conve- 
nient to have a generous 
supply of both forms al- 
ways on hand. 










sugar. 





PINEAPPLE-ORANGE CUP 


Mrs. F. I. Callender of 327 Madison 












Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania, sup- 
plied this novel recipe. 


Halve 3 oranges, remove pulp, notch 
the shells and set in a bowl of cold 
: ‘ water. To orange 
pulp add 2 cups 
Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple with 
art of syrup left 
in,2 sliced banan- 
as, 14 lb. seeded 
grapes,and %% cup 
serve in orange 
cups; garnishing 
: with a cherry. 
























A\ Sree copy. 


Every woman should 
have this new “text- 
book of pineapple cook- 
ery.” Write for your 


Pineapple inasaucepan; add juice of 2 
oranges, 2 lemons, I cup sugar and 1 
pint water. Boil 10 minutes. Add 14 
cup raspberry syrup and cool, Strain 
over cracked ice; add another pint 















CAnd Don’t Overlook Pineapple 


Ice Cream and Ices! 


Always refreshing! Order at the soda 
fountain or restaurant—or have your 
dealer send a brick or a carton home. 


DEPARTMENT 18, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

















—For serving right 





from the can and for 
quick desserts and 
salads. 
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Summer nights may be calm, restful, undisturbed. Each velvety 
hour of relaxation and repose may be as a caressing hand that silently 
smooths away the marks of care. Each restful, deep-drawn breath 
may be like some magic draught that regales tired bodies with the 
wine of glorious youth. 


Unmolested sleep revives, refreshes and restores. And gives new 
zest to each new day. 


DEAL nights and glorious mornings like that are 
possible. Everyone may have them. Just by 
using FLY-TOX. Spraying the sleeping rooms. 
Killing the mosquitoes. Ending those restless, wakeful 
hours tantalized by the mosquitoes’ buzzing challenge. 


Use the hand sprayer. Send a cloud-like mist of FLY- 
TOX high up in the room. Use it on the screens and 
behind the draperies. Touched with that fragrant, 
cleanly spray of FLY-TOX finishes the elusive mosqui- 
toes. Prevents their painful attack under cover of 
darkness. Spares little folks from itching torment. 


August, 1926 





Everyone knows mosquitoes are disease carriers. To 
some children their bite is often agonizing torture. 
Bacteria enter the blood stream that way. Virulent 
streptococcic infection (blood poisoning) is often 
caused from scratching the burning bite. 


Health authorities, in recommending FLY-TOX, pro- 
claim that flies transmit thirty different diseases and 
each year in the United States cause forty thousand 
deaths. Yet they ask that the peril of mosquitoes be 
not forgotten. And they endorse FLY-TOX. 


FLY-TOX is a scientific insecticide. It was 
developed at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research by Rex Fellowship. 


FLY-TOX is safe, stainless, sure. It has brought to 
millions of American homes a new hygiene, a new 
summer comfort—a house without flies and mos 
quitoes, restful nights and golden mornings. 





HALFP-PINT - 40C. PINT < 75C. 


QUART - $1.25 GALLON - $4.00 





Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, restaurants, summer camps, institutions 


WHEREVER THERE ARE FLIES USE FLY-TOX 


Fly-Tox is equally efficient wherever used. Yet it is most en- 
thusiastically approved by lovers of luxury. Indeed, in summer 
Fly-Tox is in daily use in the finest of homes. Here they insist 
on the elimination of flies, ants and similar insects as essential to 
health and comfort. They see in the use of Fly-Tox a radiant, 
cleanly charm consistent with refinement and good taste. 
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It was physical danger; I had known 
such all my life. I came to my feet un- 
frightened, screaming my anger, and, in 
my excess of resentment, rushed for the 
bull, armed with nothing more than a 
small club which I had gained as I rose. 
It was sufficient. My screaming and sud- 
den appearance on foot ‘“‘spooked’”’ him, 
and with the rest of his herd he went 
crashing into the buckbrush, leaving me 
on foot, ten miles from home, while before 
me weaved a horse literally gushing blood 
from the gore wounds in his breast. 

I attended no Red Cross meeting that 
day. Instead, I stanched the flow of 
blood as best I could by packing the ugly 
holes with my handkerchief and pieces 
torn from my waist. Long after darkness 
had fallen I arrived home again, leading 
my patient, due for many a week of min- 
istration before he could travel again. 


UT there were other days less eventful; 
and those times I rode often as far as 
fifty to sixty miles in the rounds of the va- 
rious meetings—to find efforts continued 
everywhere. Here someone had loaned 
her most prized possession, a sewing ma- 
chine; another, a worktable; still others, 
shears and scissors and knitting needles. 
Faithfully they gathered, these women of 
the frontier, many of them coming for 
miles upon the back of a plodding farm 
horse, their luncheon tied in a sack and 
hung on the horn of the saddle. 

So passed the summer, and with the 
autumn there arrived several momentous 
things. One was the fact that our strip 
was opened for entry much sooner than 
anyone had imagined, with the result that 
at six o’clock on the morning of the day 
designated, Fred and I sat on the court- 
house steps at Roadstop after a forty- 
two-mile horseback ride that had begun 
at midnight, to be the first to file on our 
hundred and sixty acres, together with an 
“additional’”’ of four hundred and eighty 
acres, allowed us under the Stock Raising 
Act. We went home millionaires, as far 
as land was concerned, but possessors of 
few riches otherwise. 

For, in truth, it seemed after all only 
another liability to add to our others— 
those cows, for instance. They had not 
sold as we had expected. Young heifers, 
with their consequent risk on the market, 
were not in demand. 

Our speculation had been a failure; and 
now we were faced with the necessity of 
finding sufficient hay to feed them through 
the winter; there had not been even the 
beginning of a hay crop at what we now 
called ‘‘The Homestead.” 

A week went by, then glorious news. 
Fred had found what hay he needed at a 
ranch house, five miles down in the lower 
country. More, we could live in the com- 
fortable ranch house while we were feeding 
our cattle on this hay. We were delighted, 


only to have that lurking enemy once , 
more in the background. Our change of 


home was necessitated in the very midst 
of the shove down, which we ourselves 
had been riding. Two of our cows be- 
came mingled with the down-moving mass. 
Day and night we rode in the search for 
them, to find them not. Someone with an 
interchangeable brand had looked after 
that. There are still cattle rustlers out 
here in the West, no matter what in- 
ordinately wise Easterners, who hail the 
passing of the old times, may have to say 
about it. Only two cows, but they meant 
a great deal to us. 


UT ‘soon there came relief—in the wild 
careening of a rider making his way 
through the aspens, shouting to us as soon 
as he was within range: “Bring grub to 
Ridge’s barn! Right away! They’ve 
signed an Armistice. War’s over! Been 
blowin’ up th’ town in Roadstop for two 
days over it!’ 

What cared we that the news was two 
days old? Or anyone else, for that matter? 
Through the first falls of snow we made 
our way to Ridge’s barn, a good twenty 
miles away, to find every cow-puncher in 


the district busily pitching hay, and an ex- 
cited crowd waiting on the sidelines until 
the loft could be cleared. Then the cele- 
bration, a celebration instituted long after 
every city and town of the country had 
settled down to the safe knowledge that 
the war was over, a “shindig”? which 
lasted, with dancing and fiddling and sing- 
ing and jubilation, far into the next day. 
Then it ceased for us of the soil, but not 
for the cowboys. Colorado was dry by 
this time; but Wyoming was still wet, and 
over the line they went for their “‘likker,”’ 
there to whoop it up until their last cent 
was gone. 

For the rest of us the celebration was 
over. Winter was creeping on us, cruel 
even in its first visitations. Soon there 
would be the sweeping blizzards, covering 
the service brush and scrub oak, whiten- 
ing the vista of our lives for seven long 
months. Homeward we went, to the 
grueling routine of work, and then —— 

Another rider, but how different from 
the one who had brought the glorious 
knowledge of the end of the war! Slumped 
in his saddle, he moved through the quak- 
ers, at last to halt his horse, then, sliding 
to the ground, stagger to the house. His 
eyes were glazed, his lips cracked from 
fever, while emaciation already was caus- 
ing the bones to protrude. 

“T’ve tried to fight it out up in th’ 
shack by th’ sawmill,” he said. “I can’t 
do it. Can’t you take me to town?” 

Fred made the journey that night with 
the stricken man; we had not even at- 
tempted to diagnose his malady. Late the 
next afternoon he returned, a reticent 
being, silent, morose. For he had seen 
things at which he quailed. It was the 
flu, coming here long after it had died 
away in other regions. 


OW it had reached this isolated coun- 
try no one knew. How it had pene- 
trated, even to lonely shacks like that in 
which the cow-puncher had lived, was be- 
yond us. Until now it had been just some 
far-away thing about which we had read 
in the few papers which came into our 
possession. But now, with the first real 
blizzards of the winter sweeping down, 
bringing loneliness and desolation of life, 
away from the railroad, from the drug 
store, even from neighbors, the knowledge 
of its presence hung like a pall, black, 
ominous, depressing. 
Down in those tents in the sagebrush 
country, where eager homesteaders of the 





spring before were still fighting to hold 
their land, it entered like a bold thing, 
striking them down in twos and threes and 
in whole families. There was but little aid 
for them; the one doctor in Roadstop had 
become a gaunt being who had almost for- 
gotten when last he had slept. The school 
there had been turned into a hospital and 
already was overcrowded by the patients 
who came from the town itself. And there 
was nothing for the rest to do but to fight 
for the health of others as long as they 
themselves remained immune, then to sink 
before the invader with no more expert 
help in their travail than that which they 
had given. Such is the pioneer country; 
hard enough at best, it is ever waiting to 
rally to its cause the allies of distance, of 
isolation and of inconvenience. 

They died in those tents down by the 
road. Sometimes whole families were 
dead, and the people of the countryside 
moving stolidly about the task of burying 
them in makeshift cemeteries, not know- 
ing when they themselves would go. And 
they died from other causes than the 


disease—from privation, from exposure 
and from hunger. They who crossed the 
plains in 49 and fought Indians were not 
the only ones who endured dangers that 
they might build a new country. The 
same sort of thing still is with us upon a 
dozen frontiers, where sparsely settled 
districts are striving to build themselves 
into greater communities. The breadth of 
development may not be there, but the 
conditions remain. And in such a country, 
the man who settles it, be he rich or be he 
poor, is after all only a homesteader. 

Our part of the struggle was to furnish 
milk from our stock of Holsteins, and they 
came miles for it. 


HEN one night Fred staggered in with 
the milk pails and stood for a moment 
leaning against the door. ‘‘Can’t hold out 
any longer,”’ he confessed in matter-of-fact 
tones. “I’ve had the flu since yesterday.” 
Then it was I who went to our neighbor, 
riding at night through a blizzard. For 
Fred had almost immediately gone into 
delirium. He was up, about the house, 
working like a fiend upon silly things, a 
man out of his head with consuming fever. 
Six miles through blinding white, and six 
miles back, but the neighbor was with me. 
Together we put Fred to bed and hid his 
clothing. The next day the neighbor came 
again, and for the third day. 

Then I stopped his tiresome journeys of 
six miles. ‘I’m going to be the man of the 
house,”’ I said—and lived true to the task. 

It was five weeks before Fred could gain 
his strength again. In that time I had 
learned many things—to stand upon the 
running gear of a wagon and guide the 
destinies of four horses down the precipi- 
tous trail to the haystacks at the mesa, to 
pitch the rack full and return with it to 
the feeding pens, to milk the cows until 
my wrists became sore and swollen with 
the strain, to chop and saw the seemingly 
endless amounts of wood needed for the 
house, and then, when the masculine 
chores were done, to turn to the churning 
and shaping of butter molds, and at last, 
with them sacked on each side of the sad- 
dle, ride away the eight miles to the road 
that they might be shipped by stage into 
Roadstop. And strangely enough, it was 
one of the really enjoyable times of the 
winter. I was “filling in’’-—working for 
someone who could not do it himself. The 
feeling that someone was dependent, the 
knowledge that I was accomplishing some- 
thing made the days shorter as Fred 
slowly neared the end of his convalescence. 

At last it ended. There was only the 
routine again, and the long nights, in 
which often we merely sat and stared. The 
time had gone now when we could find 
many matters of interest to talk about. 
Reading had practically departed; we 
had found that we cared not a whit what 
was happening in the outside world. It 
was our own that counted—the supply of 
hay, the number of coyotes, the fact that 
a thousand rabbits, running in line like an 
army in single file, had broken a way toa 
haystack and almost devoured it—these 
were the points of interest, and we talked 
of them tersely as they happened. The 
rest of the time we were a taciturn man 
and a taciturn woman, again prisoners of 
the snow, waiting away the interminable 
days until the spring should come again. 


ND until a new disappointment. April 
first, and we were told to vacate the 
ranch house. To where? There was five 
feet of snow at the Homestead. There was 
no hay elsewhere. Like dumb things, we 
merely waited to be put out. The owners 
of the ranch house came to take possession 
and asked us why we had not obeyed their 
orders. We dully answered that there was 
no place to go. They shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and gave us the bunk house in which 
to live, until we could reach the Home- 
stead, meanwhile telling us the latest gos- 
sip from town. It was to the effect that 
the world had gone cattle crazy, that with 
the end of the war there had come a de- 
mand for cattle unprecedented in history. 


(Continued on Page 121) 
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adorably smart 


—and pleasingly inexpensive! That’s only 
half the story of these fetching little tub frocks. 


The best half is the convenient way they’re 
sold. Right in your own home, far from the 
maddening crowd that makes ordinary shop- 
ping so tiresome. 


Watch for the Maisonette Saleswoman. She 
brings you style, quality and service atasaving. 


MAVONETTE 
PROCKS 


Shown only by cultured salesewomen 
in the privacy of your home 


For booklet and details of this unique shopping service, 

write your name and address inthe margin, tear of and 

mail. Inquiries welcomed from women of refinement who 

would be interested in acting as our local representa- 

tives. Address Maisonette Frocks, Anderson, Indiana. 
The Ward-Stilson Company » Makers 


Saves Hose 









The cup-shaped center, 
shown above, is an exclu- 
sive patented feature of 
Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip 
Heel Liner. 


Prevents stockings wearing out 
and staining at heel, and 
shoes from rubbing or 
slipping at the heel 


In addition to his many other Foot 
Comfort Appliances and Remedies, 
Dr.Wm. M. Scholl has invented and per- 
fected this ingenious and almost indis- 
pensable article—Dr. Scholl’s Nu-Grip 
Heel Liner. 


Think of the saving alone it will mean 
to you by preventing your hose from 
wearing out at the heel, and the satis- 
faction of no longer having their delicate 
color ruined by stains at the heel! Dr. 
Scholl’s Nu-Grip Heel Liner insures all 
this and more—it stops the slipping and 
rubbing of shoes at the heel, thus making 
them more comfortable to wear. 

Made of soft, velvet-like rubber, and easily at- 
tached to the inner lining of the counter of shoes. 
It is invisibly worn in the shoe, being made in colors 
to match linings—white, black, tan, champagne. 
Price 30c per pair. Sold in leading shoe and depart- 


ment stores everywhere. Buy a pair for each pair 
of your shoes. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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736 The Book of Hosiery 








HE revealed knee must now be 

covered with lovely silk. And 
it is therefore almost imperative 
that women’s stockings should be 
silk clear to the top. 
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To meet exactly the requirements 
of this day of the short skirt, Phoe- 
nix has created its notable number 
736 — ser-fon weight. Ser-fon! A 
new word in hosiery vocabulary. 
It means a thin stocking that will 
withstand long miles of hard wear. 
And it means pure Japanese silk 
clear to the top—with clever 
reinforcements in all wearable 
places. Find this remarkable stock- 
ing, at better stores, marked thus: 


No. 736 for $1.95 
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It vould last for years, with constantly 
increasing prices. Now was the day of the 
catileman! 

Ve listened with blazing eyes. The 
chance at last, the thing we had dreamed 
about in other days! Fred hurried to 
Roadstop to investigate. It was true! 
Even the banks were urging the purchase 
of cattle; anyone who bought ten head 
with his own money could be backed by 
the bank for twenty more. Our dreams 
would come true! 

\/ntil almost daylight we talked it over. 
Then we waited, day after day, for the 
snow to go, so that we could reach our 
homestead. At last the time passed, and 
with it, while I went alone into the hills 
with the two dogs, Fred started forth into 
Wyoming, where cattle could be purchased 
reasonably. 


E TOOK no one with him; there was 

no one to take. Only those who have 
lived in a pioneer country can realize the 
dearth of labor and extra help when the 
spring rush is on. Three weeks later he 
reached the Homestead with his cattle after 
a seemingly impossible trip—one of the few 
men ever to have herded alone a bunch of 
cattle such as this through the unknown 
territory of this region. 

How proud we were, both of that trip 
and what Fred had brought with him: 
good, solid, white-faced steers that would 
put on weight steadily throughout the 
summer’s grazing, and then in the fall —— 
But when the fall came, there was none of 
the former elation. The rumors had been 
wrong. The world had ceased its cattle 
insanity. The herd for which we had 
gambled practically every cent we pos- 
sessed, the herd we had classed as cheap at 
seventy-five dollars a head, or “‘round,”’ as 
they are called out here, was not now 
worth fifty a head! 

Downward, steadily downward went 
the cattle market in a slump from which 
it seemed impossible to recover. 

It was then that the circus called as it 
never had'called before. Down in Denver 
was the comfort of winter quarters. Our 
old jobs were waiting for us; a letter from 
us, and the orders would travel into the 
printing houses for twenty-four-sheet 
“stands,” depicting Zora in her old-time 
den of lions and tigers or perched upon the 
tusks of a prancing elephant. 

Then I looked in the mirror. I sighed 
and gave up the thought. The old Zora, it 
seemed, had departed. Here was another 
creature, unkempt as so many women of 
toil were in this country, with hardened 
skin, with hair which had lost its luster 
and life, and, worst of all, with wrinkles 
about the corners of my lips, where a con- 
stant set expression ofdetermination,which 
I did not even know existed, had brought 
the crow’s-feet. I could not be the old Zora 
again. I was broken—broken! I repeated 
the word as though it were a condemna- 
tion. A broken, slatternly ranch woman, 
with no incentive to be otherwise. A 
best of burden, a slave to a thing that 
Wus dragging me down—down! 

Let’s try to buy that ranch, Fred,” I 
said. “It'll throw us horribly in debt. 
3. what’s the difference?” 





VY E HAD reached that point. What 
‘ ¥ was the difference? Out of the wreck- 
ai: only one thing was left, “‘Zora’s cows.”’ 
Avid we would not part with them, for they 
wre our last resort in case of utter failure. 
But at least we could use them for ad- 
ditional security, and onto the gaming table 
they went, as an evidence of our good will. 

\ week later we moved to our new ranch. 
We called it ours, at least. It belonged to 
the bank until we could pay for it. But 
there was at least the childish thrill of 
possession in forgetting that fact, for a 
few moments at a time. 

There was a new ogre before us after 
that—the interest! It’s 10 per cent out in 
this country, where risks are large and 
where a bank must guard its every re- 


source against constantly recurring loss. 
| ee It haunted us like the 








villain in an ancient melodrama. Our lives 
revolved about it—interest, mounting 
monthly, and with the winter upon us! 
But there was the sawmill, high above; 
and a contract to deliver lumber at a spot 
near the Wyoming line, and no one, so the 
sawmill man said, to haul it. He had 
neglected to think of two people, Fred 
Alispaw and his “‘pardner,’’ Zora. I do 
not use the term “‘ wife’’; I believe all femi- 
ninity had left me. I was a man, in work, 
in action and in brawn. What if the roads 
were slippery? What if it necessitated 
rocking atop two thousand piled feet of 
lumber with the reins practically frozen 
in one’s hands and the four-horse team 

















literally at a gallop down the precipitous 
mountainside that it might keep ahead of 
the rumbling wagon thundering on behind 
it? There was money init. Fred could doit; 
he was aman. I could do it, for I wasa 
man too. 


HREE o’clock in the morning would 

find us in the crisp snow, hitching our 
four-horse teams to wagons or sleds, as the 
necessity arose. The darkness of an early 
winter morning would find us at the saw- 
mill, loading. Dawn would creep upon 
us as, Fred leading the way with his team 
along the dangerous mountain trail, I 
would follow with my load—two men, 
fighting for a home and for a herd of cattle 
which were then almost unsalable. Be- 
side us in many places the road dropped 
sheer to the creek bottom, fifty or sixty 
feet below; the distance makes little dif- 
ference; ten feet would have killed us 
easily. We rocked along on top of the 
load which constantly shifted in spite of 
chains and steel binders; we swung first to 
one side, then the other, that we might 
balance it, meanwhile attempting to hold 
our horses and manage the brakes. Then, 
gravity overcoming us at last, we gave the 
horses rein and pell-mell thundered down 
the last stretch to the smoother roads of 
the level country. And when we finished 
and were home again, there were the chores. 
But wedid not mind them. We had passed 
that point where fatigue could matter. 
Thus another winter of blizzards and ago- 
nizing labor went by, to a summer of sepa- 
rate endeavor. For there was the Home- 
stead,and the Governmentdemandingthat 
it be occupied for at least five months of the 
year. 

Fred could not go. There was the hay 
to be grown on the mesa of the new ranch, 
to insure us against the approach of an- 
other winter. It was the dogs and myself 
who homesteaded then, and while Fred 
bached along in scant comfort, I worked 
at the little place in the hills—on fences, 
on plowing, on the job of a man. 

The garden was only a growing thing. 
Departed now was the time when I looked 
upon it with the enthusiasm of a planter. 
It meant so many potatoes, so many 
onions, so many turnips, nothing more. 
The birds sang, but I neither heard them 
nor saw them, unless they should be sage 
hens rising at my approach. Then me- 
thodically I spotted the place, so that 
when the open season came Fred and I 
might kill them and salt them down for 
the winter’s food. A rabbit in my path 
meant nothing of beauty as concerned the 
wild. Ten rabbits easily went into a single 
jar, once they were properly cooked and 


spiced for future consumption. Always it 
was the same—the bitterness of the future, 
the necessity of planning, the fight to live! 
There was no pleasure of the moment; 
there could be none. For always in the 
background was lurking the threat of 
Tomorrow. 

When the hay grew in the mesa I went 
there to work with Fred; sunrise saw me 
riding to work that I might handle the 
hayrake and operate the stacker while 
Fred, atop the stack, spread the hay. Sun- 
down saw my horse making his weary 
way over the hills to the Homestead, for 
the Government says that the occupation 
of such a place must be constant during 
the months required. And all this for 
cattle that still went downward, until it 
seemed that their hides were more valu- 
able than the flesh beneath them. 


| rp to the right of us, in the Wyoming 
country, a man who had been a cattle 
millionaire watched everything go, paid 
his debts and then went forth to work as a 
sheep herder. In Roadstop another, who 
had been urged by the bank to buy cattle, 
drove his herd in front of the institution, 
rounded them into a close group, presented 
them to the bank and walked away. Down 
in the sage flats the homesteaders’ tents 
grew sparser, while the covered wagons, 
one by one, rolled slowly out of the coun- 
try. Not that it was the fault of the land; 
but one cannot live when the only possible 
commodity is tobogganing with apparently 
no stopping place. Cattle outfit after 
cattle outfit went broke. Lower and lower 
went our hopes, more and more desperate 
became our efforts tohang on. I put down 
eggs, crock after crock of them, by the 
limewater method, that when winter 
came I might sell them in Roadstop. 
When autumn arrived I worked side by 
side with Fred in the butcher pens—there 
was not even time for nausea—then 
smoked the hams and bacon for sale in 
the little town. And when there was noth- 
ing else to do, I could make cheese and 
butter; one can always sell that. There 
was no reserve now. We were battling on 
the final barrier. 

Ten per cent—10 per cent—it hung to 
us like weary vision, to the exclusion of all 
else save one thing. A wanderer stopped 
at the cabin one day, a tramp of the hills. 
He asked to be fed. We complied; people 
like ourselves think twice before we say 
no to one who is hungry. There was no 
place for him save at the table where we 
ate. He was uncouth. He bent over his 
food. I hated him. 

Then I happened to glance at Fred and 
realized for the first time that it had not 
only been work with us. Fred’s hand was 
entirely about his coffee cup. He, too, was 
bent over the table. 


ND myself! My fork was clutched in 
my left hand, half raised. One elbow 
was on the table in slouching fashion. I, 
too, was grasping my cup, even as that un- 
couth person who’ had offended me was 
grasping it. Work, work, with no thought 
but work, had made its inroads. For 
three years we had not read. For three 
years we had given no thought to what the 
rest of the world was doing. For that 
space of time nothing had mattered save 
the labor in hand, the constant call of the 
drudge. And we had gone downward, not 
only in fortune, not only in appearance, 
but in nature. 

I rose from the table, fighting back the 
tears. When the man had gone Fred 
found me by a window in the sparsely 
furnished living room, staring out the win- 
dow toward a mound of earth which the 
beavers had erected in the creek flowing 
through our place; staring, hands clenched 
until the sun-browned knuckles were nearly 
white. 

““What’s the matter, honey?” he asked. 

“‘Nothing,”’ I replied. 

It was a lie. I was wondering if the 
water in that beaver dam were deep 
enough—and what the folks back on the 
show would say when they heard about it. 


(Continued in the September Home Journal) 
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Face Powder 


A fragrance famous for sixty years. 
A quality noted for its softness 
and purity. It stays fresh. 

Preferred by millions of women 
throughout the world. Round box 
fits the purse. Five shades. 25 cents. 
At all toilet goods counters. 


HENRY TETLOW CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of Pussywillow Powder 
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“TWO years ago I 
took my little boy 
to a summer camp. He immedi- 
ately contracted a persistent case 
of diarrhea. I had to bring him 
back to the city. The doctor sug- 
gested Klim (fresh milk powdered). 


“I put him on Klim and all trou- 
ble was eliminated. I took him 
back to camp where he throve all 
summer on Klim.” 


This actual e nce of one mother 
shows how eliminates uncertain 

in summer camp. Klim is always 
pure.and fresh. Keeps without ice. Re- 
tains the flavor and nourishment of milk 
fresh from the dairy. 


: Mothess should none their 
physicians regardingthe 
use and modihention of KLIM 
for infant f 


Write for free Child Health and Child 
Feeding Recipe books. 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
Dept. L. H.J.-8 Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Sandwich!” ‘ 
—with 


UNDERWOOD Pure Deviled Ham 


UMMER time is sandwich time, and Underwood 
Pure Deviled Ham makes “the greatest sandwich 
in the world”. Real ham—whole ham—hickory 

smoked — boiled tender and sweet en casserole — 
chopped fine and blended with delicate spices. At 
the beach, on a hike, on a picnic or out in your car, 
you and everyone else will relish Underwood Deviled 
Ham sandwiches. Be sure to insist on the can with 


the famous Red Devil label. 


When you do not require the 
larger sizes of Underwood 
Deviled Ham, buy the new 
10-cent can. Six of these cans 
ina handy carton give you the 
convenience of “a little at a 
time”. Send us 10 cents for a 
sample can or 60 cents for the 
6-can carton. 





Buy it by 
the Carton! 









Book of 59 tempting recipes free 


“TASTE 
THE 
TASTE” 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 55 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


In business over 100 years. 


August, 1936 
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eA Family Outline of Sin 


(Continued from Page 25) 


taught and had acquired in her own girl- 
hood. Between Alice and Vivienne Wil- 
berforce lies half a century of change, and 
the definition of what is sin alters radically 
in fifty years. Neither woman can bridge 
that gap. Neither 
can ever quite un- 
derstand the other. 

Grandma Wil- 
berforce, born Red- 
ding, learned in her 
girlhood that the 
voice of a parent 
was the relayed 
voice of God; that 
women in this world 
occupied the posi- 
tion of particularly 
cherished servants; 
that the duty of a 
girl was to obey her 
father and, later, 
her husband; that 
the youth of both 
sexes should mingle 
only under the care- 
ful supervision of 
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before her father and formally asked per- 
mission to pay his devotions to the dauch- 
ter. Carter Redding refused. He told 
Hawkes then, and Alice later, that he had 
selected Seth Wilberforce as a proper hus- 
band for her. One 
year later, in accurd 
with her parent’s 
wish, she married 
Seth Wilberforce. 
““Yousee,dearie,” 
she told Vivienne 
gently, ‘‘I was 
young and impres- 
sionable, as you are. 
I thought I knew 
best, but now I 
know my father did. 
We have had a 
happy, useful life, 
your grandpa and I. 
If I had been un- 
dutiful and had fol- 
lowed my own 
fancy, I should have 
married Paul. A 
few years after our 











their elders; that 
flirting was a sin; 
that dancing was asin; that the possession 
of male friends, however upright, by a 
married woman was iniquity; that divorce 
was akin to the most heinous of crimes: 
Grandma was taught that no lady should 
inquire too closely concerning the basic 
facts of life or acknowledge the possession 
of lower limbs. 

Much that Alice Wilberforce considers 
sinful seems boringly innocent to Vivienne. 
It is possible that certain standards re- 
garded by grandma as wise and whole- 
some seem to her grandchild tinged with 
iniquity. Men and women of the later 
generations love grandma. None of them 
can sympathize with her completely. To 
them, she is ‘‘quaint’’ and “delightfully 
old-fashioned.”” Seth Wilberforce, her 
husband, alone comprehends her. He 
should. They belong to the same era, and, 
besides, grandma, like a good wife of that 
era, has modeled her thought and convic- 
tions as much as possible upon her hus- 
band’s. 

Seth and Alice can agree fairly com- 
pletely upon what constitutes iniquity. 
So can Graham and Vivienne, their grand- 
children. So can John and Helen, their 
son and daughter-in-law. But the defini- 
tions of sin formulated by these three col- 
laborations are contradictory and widely 
at variance. Vivienne is right. She and 
Alice Wilberforce simply do not speak the 
same language. 


Grandma’s Love Affair 


ITH her granddaughter’s hard, ath- 

letic hand in her smooth palms, 
grandma once sought to point a moral by 
telling of her own romance. 

In 1868 Paul Hawkes came to Climax 
and opened a law office. He was tall and 
dark and romantic in appearance and 
record. He had commanded a troop of 
cavalry under Sheridan. He saw the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Alice Redding and loved 
her. But, as the Fates wove the thread, 
he did not see her until after he had served 
as attorney for the plaintiff in a suit 
brought against Carter Redding, Alice’s 
father. He won the suit for his client 
and thereby gained the cordial dislike of 
grandma’s parent. 

Paul Hawkes was a promising young 
man. He had advanced farther in the law 
than Seth Wilberforce had at that time in 


his chosen profession of banking. He was. 


far more likely to stir a girl’s heart than 
was Seth, and Alice’s heart was stirred by 
him. But Carter Redding favored and 
encouraged the other man. 

True to the custom of the day, Paul 
Hawkes, having learned from Alice that 
she looked with favor on his suit, appeared 
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wedding he drank 
himself to death. 
There was a vicious streak in him some- 
where. My father saw it. Idid not. He 
saved me much misery by making me 
obey him.” 

It is a sin, Grandma Wilberforce be- 
lieves, for a girl to marry against her 
parents’ wishes. It is a sin for her to per- 
mit a man not approved by her father to 
pay court to her. It is a sin for her not 
to look with favor upon the man her 
parents approve. 


Her Idea of Motherhood 


LICE WILBERFORCE’S gowns are 
black. They are so from habit now. 
She began to wear them as an outward 
sign of mourning soon after her marriage. 
Seth, the first baby, lived only a few days. 
He was laid away in the plot grandpa 
bought in Hollyhill Cemetery. There are 
seven graves there now, all pitifully small. 
Graham, their second boy, lived to be 
twelve. Of the nine children grandma 
bore to Seth, John and his sister, Alice, 
alone reached maturity. Six died in in- 
fancy. Themother never was very strong, 
and in those days mortality, even among 
vigorous babies, was cruelly high. 

It is a sin, Alice Wilberforce is certain. 
for a woman to consider any duty higher 
than motherhood. It is a sin for her to 
delegate the care of her children to a rela- 
tive or a hireling. It is asin to flinch from 
the perils of child bearing. It is a sin, a 
heavy iniquity, trespassing upon the plans 
of the Deity, for parents to limit the size 
of their families. 

“The home,’ Grandma Wilberforce 
says, “‘belongs to women. The world !e- 
longs to men.” 

Although her husband has been ior 
many years an inconspicuous but con- 
siderable force in the politics of the ciiy 
and county, Grandma Wilberforce never 
has voted. To her, public activil 
speeches and campaigning by women « 
not quite decent, whatever the issue a 
volved. She agreed with the anti-suffra se 
slogan. Woman’s place, she conceded, 
was in the home, and she demonstrated her 
faith by staying there. : 

To Grandma Wilberforce, the intrusion 
of women into affairs devoted in her gi!'- 
hood wholly to the other sex is affrontins, 
if not -iniquitous. Other women, even 
those of her own generation, may argue 
this matter with her, but they never con- 
vert her. She still feels that economic 
independence for her sex is not quite re- 
spectable. 

Persons who have discussed this firmly 
held principle of hers have attributed its 


(Continued on Page 125) - - 
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Make Your ‘Vacation Ht 
Comfy 


O WE ever get all the rest we need? Summer vacations bring change 

of scene and relief from the daily grind and monotony. Brain and 
body gain new vigor, but to the feet comes an added strain. In summer, 
more than ever, for quiet hours of utter relaxation you need the upbuild- 
ing aid of the *Comfy Rest Hour. 


Summer or winter, the Comfy Rest Hour has become a daily health 
habit for thousands of women. They have found that there is no better 
way to throw off the burden of a fatiguing day than to let the feet revel 
in the soft, luxurious freedom of Daniel Green Comfys. Science says the 
whole body rests when you rest the feet, and the smooth fitting luxury of 
Comfy Slippers is a wonderful tonic for tense and tired nerves. 


Everywhere you will find Daniel Green Comfy Slippers the choice of 
fastidious women. Delicate satin for the boudoir, soft light felt—a wonder- 
ful protection for bare feet—or flexible leather, their beautiful colors and 
stylish designs appeal to refined, discriminating tastes. And the Daniel 
Green name in every pair is a guarantee of fine shoemaking, carried out 
with exquisite care to the most minute detail. 


Daniel Green Comfys may be obtained at all the better shoe and de- 
partment stores. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
Main Street 
DOLGEVILLE, 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


NEW YORK 
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: Ci Daniel Green : This famous trade-mark is your assurance of long wear and 


entire satisfaction. Look for it in the slippers you buy. Any 
reputable dealer can buy genuine Daniel Green Comfys. 
If he offers a substitute, it is only to gain greater profit. 






OUIS 


Rest Hours 


*Tired Women Send 


for These Books 


A practical method of rest 
and relaxation for the wo- 
man whose days are filled 
with work and hurry is to 
be found in a valuable 
booklet by Dr. Edwin F. 
Bowers, whichwe have pre- 
pared for free distribution. 
The Comfy Style Book, 
which we send also, pic- 
tures in color many of the 
newer and daintier crea- 
tions in Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers. Write for 
these two booklets today 
—they will be sent free. 
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...by the yard ready to hang 


Here at last is a wonderfully satisfactory 
answer to the valance problem that has been 
so perplexing. The Orinoka Mills has intro- 
duced valance material that makes it possible 
to have a beautiful and effective shaped val- 
ance, without the trouble and complication 
of cutting and binding material. 

This new Orinoka valance material is woven 
by the yard, which means you can buy a yard 
and a half for a single window, or three or 
four yards for a large bay window. Made in 
a number of colors, you will be certain to find 
a valance that harmonizes with your Orinoka 


Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED Sun & TUBFAST 


over-draperies. Surprisingly enough, these val- 
ances are not expensive. And like all fabrics 
guaranteed by the Orinoka Mills, these are 
made absolutely tubfast as well as sunfast by 
hand-dyeing in the yarn by a process exclusive 
to Orinoka. 

Orinoka fabrics are works of art, brilliant 
expositions of modern design, superb repro- 
ductions of antiques. They are flawlessly 
woven on the famous Orinoka looms, and 


Photographic reproduction (actual size) of Orinoka Glosmor, with 
full satin stripe with rough weave between stripes, used in over- 
drapes shown above. (No. 2277, color No. 2.) 





they are guaranteed. If they fade from sun or 
washing, the merchant from whom you buy 
them is authorized to refund your money or 
replace with new goods. Look for the guar- 
antee tag which identifies the genuine Orinoka 
guaranteed fabric. Unless the fabric carries 
this tag, it is not guaranteed. Sold in depart- 
ment stores and decorating establishments. 
The Orinoka Mills, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Send for complimentary copy of new Orinoka 
booklet giving suggestions for window treat- 
ments in color. Fill out and mail coupon. 


now Orinoka introduces valances 








THE ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me complimentary copy of Orinoka booklet on 
Importance of Color in Curtains." 


Name. 
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solidity to Grandpa Wilberforce, who has 
looked askance upon the emancipation of 
the other sex, like most men of his age. 
Alice Wilberforce, they hold, is merely a 
reflector of the more dominant personality 
of her husband. 

Those who know grandma intimately 
question this. They are aware that 
grandma holds obedience to be a part of 
wifehood, but they also believe that some- 
thing akin to mutiny would result were 
Seth to urge his wife to join a voters’ 
league or the local committee for the sup- 
pression of vice. To grandma, femininity 
is something patrician and precious; a 
God-given task laid upon half of hu- 
manity to serve, honorably but obscurely, 
the needs of men and the future of the race. 

The voice of authority to Alice Wilber- 
force has always been masculine. God 
spoke to her originally through the com- 
mands of her father. Later, His voice 
came to her through the lips of her hus- 
band. Were she left a widow, she would 
probably discern divine commands in the 
speech of her son. 

From John’s babyhood on, she spoiled 
her boy as much as the paternal strictures 
of Seth would permit, but duplicated her 
own parents’ sternness in rearing her 
daughter, Alice, John’s junior by three 
years. She never speaks of Alice, though 
old residents in Climax still remember the 
vivid, eager girl who was continually em- 
broiled with her mother and was adored 
by Seth. Grandma will talk by the hour 
of her other children, whose bodies lie 
beneath the mounds in Hollyhill. She 
loves to think of them, but Alice, who still 
is living, she never mentions. Alice is to 
her an outcast and unrepentant, the 
skeleton in the Wilberforce closet. To 
Vivienne and Graham, the aunt they have 
never seen is something of a heroine. 

Alice eloped with Tom Meredith. She 
was engaged to Randolph Sawtelle, a per- 
sonable young man who is now president 
of the bank grandpa headed before he re- 
tired. Alice’s parents were as much re- 
sponsible for her betrothal as was she. 
Later, the girl met Meredith, fell violently 
in love, ran away with him to a neighbor- 
ing state and was married. 


An Outcast Daughter 


ITHIN two years she had discovered 

that her father’s earlier savage diag- 
nosis of her husband’s character had been 
essentially correct. She left him. Seth 
Wilberforce and his wife would have taken 
her into their home again, if she had asked 
for their protection then. Instead, she 
went to Colorado and obtained a divorce. 
Thereafter, her parents cut her entirely 
adrift, for she married a rancher and now 
lives with him in California. She writes to 
John occasionally, but he does not dare 
admit this to his father and mother, for 
she is the great sorrow of their lives—to 
Seth, a wistful sorrow, for he loved her 
devotedly; but to grandma, a rankling 
pain, a bitter resentment that her daugh- 
ter should have turned so hardily and un- 
repentantly to the ways of wickedness. 

It is asin, Grandma Wilberforce recog- 
nizes, for a woman to turn against her 
husband, no matter how grievous his of- 
fense. It is a worse sin for her to leave the 
man to whom she has pledged herself. It 
is a crimson sin for her to divorce him, 
whatever the cause; and it is an abasing 
iniquity for a woman or a man, once 
divorced, to marry again. 

If Alice had come home after her 
divorce it is possible that she would have 
been received back into the family, with 
qualifications. Her parents would have 
provided her with shelter, food, clothing 
and a limited forgiveness, but she would 
have been expected to expiate her mistake 
by a life of semi-seclusion and regret. 
Marriage, grandma believes, is a divine 
institution on which no mortal should be 
allowed to lay profane hands. 

_““Marriage, dear,” she once told Vi- 
Vienne, “binds a man and a woman 
together for life. Young people don’t 
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remember this. They don’t think long 
enough and choose wisely enough in many 
cases. If they choose wrongly, they must 
suffer. They have brought it upon them- 
selves, and it is wicked of them to try to 
evade the responsibility of a union that 
God has sealed with His sacrament.” 

Alice Wilberforce, as far as anyone has 
been able to discover, does not know that 
her granddaughter smokes. It is believed 
that it would shock her profoundly if she 
were to find out, despite the facts that Vi- 
vienne affects only mild Turkish cigarettes 
and that grandma’s own grandmother em- 
ployed a blackened clay pipe, filled with 
the strong tobacco of Virginia. 

Grandma sometimes looks mildly wor- 
ried at the costumes Vivienne wears into 
her presence, although her granddaughter 
selects the most conservative garments in 
her wardrobe for such visits. Yet her only 
comment upon the inadequacies she dis- 
cerns is, ‘‘Dearie, are you sure you’re 
warm enough?” 


cA Happy Old Lady 


ND Vivienne and Graham, who take 
fiendish delight in shocking their par- 
ents by revolutionary opinions and insur- 
gent actions, assume a strange decorum in 
grandma’s presence. It is possible that 
sometimes they feel a twinge of guilt when 
confronted by her serene faith in their ad- 
herence to codes and standards that they 
consider outworn and ridiculous. It is 
hard for the Twenties to feel at ease in the 
presence of the Seventies. 

Grandma Wilberforce is certain that 
rouge is the badge of depraved woman- 
hood. Bobbed hair is a sin against the 
traditions of femininity, if not against the 
moral code. So is powder. The almost 
universal absence of the stern, confining 
stays of her girlhood seems to her in- 
decent. As for the scant costumes girls 
wear today, the dances they dance, the 
matters they discuss quite frankly with 
members of the opposite sex, all these are 
indecent and sinful. She hopes that Vi- 
vienne abstains from such practices and 
customs, but she never has had sufficient 
courage to cross-examine her concerning 
them. ‘‘What you don’t know, can’t hurt 
you,’ Alice Wilberforce says, and thereby 
pronounces her autobiography. 

Grandma is a happy old lady. She has 
a serene contentment that it is pleasant 
and restful to see. It is probable that life 
for her is sweeter and more comfortable 
than for her daughter-in-law, Helen, or 
even for her bright, insurgent grand- 
daughter. 

Disobedience, grandma believes, is the 
gravest and most prevalent of sins. This 
is the offense against which she has steeled 
herself throughout her long life. Obedience 
has been the chief virtue that has guided 
her and molded her character—obedience 
to her parents, obedience to the moral and 
social code they represented, obedience to 
her husband or to the strict tenets of her 
church. Obedience has caused her anguish, 
but it has brought compensating tran- 
quillity. It has clarified and simplified life. 
It has enabled her to classify all the desires 
and impulses of existence without question 
or doubt. Others may wonder and experi- 
ment concerning what is right and wrong. 
Grandma Wilberforce knows. 

This positive knowledge of hers may be 
false or true. Time alone will determine. 
Meanwhile, she moves on her tranquil, 
unruffled course through life, a course as 
clearly ordained as the earth’s orbit. She is 
certain of her destiny and her duty. Day 
by day she follows them, a sweet-faced old 
lady in black with a gold-framed cameo 
clasping a spray of mignonette to her 
breast. 

She travels through the final years of 
her life with a faith so sure, with all the 
problems. of life so clearly codified, so 
surely settled, that she can reflect the 
smiles of the skeptics, and say serenely: 
“‘People over seventy, my dear, must ex- 
pect to be laughed at.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Next in this series, to ap- 
pear in an early issue, will be John Wilberforce. 
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as youd like it to 


‘eer smooth, satiny skin not 
only makes one look younger, 
but makes one feel younger, too. 
And rose-petal skin is the reward 
for obeying threesimple command- 
ments:—cleanse, nourish and pro- 
tect your skin with separate creams 
scientifically madeforeach purpose. 


Cleansing, far more thorough than 
soap and water can give, is neces- 
sary to rid your skin from hidden 
impurities. Cheramy Youth Cream 
No. 1 goes to the very base of the 
pores and takes away imbedded 
dust, grime and the foreign matter 
that often veils a lovely youthful 
complexion. 


Tiny wrinkles around the eyes, 
and creases around the nose and 
mouth yield to Cheramy Youth 
Cream No.2. This cream nourishes 
worn-out cells, builds new tissue, 
and makes the skin firm and 
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The Three Cheramy Youth Creams cleanse, nourish 
and protect the skin, and make it young again. 


shin. as Young 


be ‘? 


young again. Use it every night 
and you will awake refreshed and 
rejuvenated. 


Protection of the skin is essential, 
too. Cheramy Youth Cream No. 3, 
greaseless, gives the complexion a 
satiny texture and resists all the 
efforts of the sun, dust and wind 
to play havoc with sensitive pores. 
This cream is a perfect base for 
rouge and powder—with it the 
Cheramy Face-Powders, Cappi 
or April Showers, adhere most 
effectively. 


The Three Cheramy Youth Creams 
breathe a fragrance like that of 
young flowers on a fresh May 
morning. It is pleasant to use these 
creams; and so gratifying to see 
how the skin responds to their 
gentle care! ... Cleanse, nourish 
and protect your skin with the 
Three Cheramy Youth Creams,and 
your skin will be young again. 


Your toilet-goods shop has this new Complexion Treatment for you. 
Obtainable also at most shops is a generous package containing Three Trial 
Tubes at fifty cents. If not obtainable at your shop, send coupon below. 
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Cheramy, Inc., 539 West 45th St. 
Dept. J-3 New York City 


Please send methe Three Trial 
Tubes, and the booklet, “The 
Real, Youthful You,’ tellin, 
nse, nourish a’ 
protect the skin with theThree — 
Cheramy Youth Creams. I 
enclose 50c and my dealer’s 
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finishing touch 
which perfects 
the costume 


SMART ensemble can be utterly 

ruined by untidy, wrinkled stock- 
ings. But if you wear the Girdlon you 
may have the uncorseted figure’s charm 
of suppleness and freedom and still 
have trim, smooth stockings. 


The Giedion’ is a new garter of webbing 
or shirred ribbon in dainty shades to har- 
monize with your lingerie. It is perfectly 
comfortable—there’s no pinching at the 
waist, because the Girdlon is worn around 
the hips where it is hardly felt, and it is so 
designed that it simply cannot slip down. 


If you do not find the Girdlon at your favor- 
ite shop, write us direct giving hip measure 
and color desired. Shirred ribbon $2.00 
and $2.50, rayon frill elastic $1.50 and 
$1.75, cotton frill elastic $1.00, postpaid. 


Grorcr Frost Company, BosToNn 
Makers of the famous Boston Garter for Men 
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In Infant Feeding 


specialists today 
recommend it 


Te object of milk modifi- 
cation is to make cow’s 
milk as nearly as possible like 
mother’s milk, so that it may 
be readily digested. 


When your baby’s doctor 
recommends barley, be sure to 
ask for Robinson’s “Patent” 
Barley, the standard in infant 
feeding for 100 years. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 








undoubtedly, would 
approve the letter from 
Miss Woolley to the 
unhappy graduate. 

Miss Lyon was no 
more deeply religious 
than is Miss Woolley. For her own time, 
she was no less modern than Miss Woolley 
is now. For both of them, the justification 
of education was and is the service to 
which it may be applied. In the beginning 
of Mt. Holyoke there was practically no 
service that the educated woman could 
render outside her own home, the school- 
room and the missionary field. Miss Lyon 
trained for them all. 

Her chief purpose was to provide the 
country with adequate teachers. Harvard 
College was founded primarily to save the 
colonies from being afflicted with an illit- 
erate clergy after the passing of the edu- 
cated ministers who had brought their 
learning with them from England. Two 
hundred years later Mt. Holyoke was 
founded to render precisely that same 
service to the public schools. Mary Lyon, 
who had taught in various parts of New 
England since her young girlhood, knew 
the need from personal experience. 

Miss Lyon could not qualify as a 
founder by the simple process of signing 
a check or writing a will, thereby placing 
a fortune at the disposal of a board of 
trustees. She had no cash balance to 
draw upon, no estate to bequeath. 


Its First Endowment Fund 


O HER only equipment as a founder was 
her ideal, her plan for its realization and 
the indomitable energy which she devoted 
to three years of traveling about New 
England, winter and summer, in stage- 
coaches and on foot, to overcome indiffer- 
ence, skepticism and ridicule and to win 
practical support in the way of contribu- 
tions to a fund. 

Farm people promised to give of their 
produce to be sold for the seminary. In 
the towns the converts to the idea gave or 
pledged small sums. 

In some instances men iri cities, to whom 
Miss Lyon. appealed, got together and 
talked the matter over, but such was the 
conventional attitude toward 
women in affairs in those 


Mount Flolyoke (ollege Today 


(Continued from Page 21) 


of the future. She did not pretend to say 
in 1837 what Mt. Holyoke faculty and 
students of 1926 or any other period must 
teach or believe. She took Christianity 
and morality for granted without laying 
any more special emphasis on religion 
than on any other part of a woman’s edu- 
cation. She made no attempt to bind 
the future with rules of conduct. Aca- 
demic freedom was one of her chief be- 
quests. From the start she left pretty 
nearly everything to the judgment and 
sense of decency of the students as to 
what their behavior should be. That, plus 
her scheme for letting girls report their 
own delinquencies, was no doubt the be- 
ginning of the student self-government 
system that now prevails in all important 
American colleges. 

Miss Lyon taught chemistry herself. 
Astronomy, geology, physiology and bot- 
any were in the curriculum—all shameful 
subjects for women at that time. Latin 
was taught, but rather surreptitiously, be- 
cause, for women, that was a little more of 
a strain on New England public opinion 
than Miss Lyon thought advisable. But 
by 1847 she boldly demanded Latin as a 
requirement for admission. 

It was the founder herself who gave to 
Mt. Holyoke the early direction which was 
to result in its present high rating not only 
as a college of the humanities but of the 
sciences. By the time of her death, in 
1849, she had an enthusiastic following of 
students and teachers of science that has 
never dwindled. When Agassiz opened his 
famous summer school of science on Peni- 
kese Island, women professors of Mt. 
Holyoke were qualified to go there and 
work with him and his successors. One of 
these women was Cornelia Maria Clapp, 
for whom the new $750,000 science build- 
ing has been named. She was head of the 
department of zodlogy at Holyoke for 
many years. 

Dean Purington told me of a dinner at 
her home where one of the guests, the 


president of a Western 
college, asked: “Why 
is it that the teaching 
of science at Mt. 
Holyoke is not 
blocked and hampered 
as it is at almost every other college in the 
country?” His hostess replied: ‘“‘It is be- 
cause we know Miss Clapp is a Christian 
woman, and are not afraid of any new 
truths she may have to teach us.”’ 

So far as the spirit and quality of the 
early teaching are concerned, Mt. Hol- 
yoke may be described justly as a college 
for American women which was opened in 
1837. But the Mt. Holyoke people them- 
selves are punctilious about sticking to the 
strict letter of the matter and explain that 
in the beginning their school was called a 
seminary. A college charter with authority 
to confer degrees was not granted by the 
Massachusetts legislature until 1888. It 
was characteristic of the place that the 
women, both students and teachers, saw 
to it that their school was a college in fact 
before it asked for the label. For several 
years prior to 1888 many students re- 
mained at Holyoke five years instead of 
four to cover the ground demanded by 
standard colleges for a degree, and many 
women of the teaching staff took courses 
abroad and in American universities to 
earn their doctorates and thus to qualify 
for the academic rank of a full-fledged 
college. 


A Bleak Beginning 


HEN, in November, 1837, Mt. Hol- 

yoke opened its doors, eighty young 
womencame toreceive the instruction Miss 
Lyon had togive them. It wasa bleak be- 
ginning. The first seminary—years later 
destroyed by fire—was a bare, shutterless, 
four-story building rising out of a waste of 
sand. Tosave time and money the trustees 
were there when the students began to 
arrive, doing the last odd jobs, tacking 
down straw matting, painting thresholds. 
Wives of the trustees were washing new 
dishes, setting up beds and preparing for 
the first meal. Fathers who had accom- 
panied their daughters in stagecoaches or 
family chaises from all parts of New Eng- 
land, shouldered the girls’ 
trunks up to their rooms. 





days that Miss Lyon herself 
was not expected to attend 
these gatherings. 

In the course of her three 
years of wandering Miss Lyon 
received, all told, seventy 
thousand dollars. Meantime 
the site had been chosen at 


South Hadley and work had BE 


begun. There were many de- 
lays and difficulties. After 
construction was well under 
way, the building collapsed 
because of an unsuspected 
quicksand. The financial 
panic of 1837 made it diffi- 
cult to collect many of the 
pledges when the critical 


Being a Daughter 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


ING a daughter’s not an easy thing— 


The sort of daughter that I'd like to be: 
Unselfish, patient, always quick to bring 
The comfort needed; keen enough to see 
The longings hard to guess at, and fulfill them, 
The lonelinesses and the fears, and still them. 


The price for board and 
tuition was sixty dollars a 
year, exclusive of light and 
heat. Each student was ex- 
pected to provide her own 
candles and to keep her in- 
dividual wood bin filled. 

Tuition today is three hun- 
dred dollars a year, and the 
board and room cost each 
student five hundred dollars. 
An infirmary fee, required of 
all students, is ten dollars, 
making a total uniform, mini- 
mum charge of $810. Al- 
though the system of student 
housework has been aban- 


























Arm Be aNurse 


cians. Established 26 years. 
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Become 
Independent 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fasci- 
nating Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 


Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Soeromes and FREE 

a. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
* Dept. 38, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 





Hotels Need Trained Women 


Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room E-597, Washington, D. C. 


“Your Big Opportunity.” 





period for receiving pupils 
arrived. The founder had to 
fight off awkward suggestions 
from various men who had 
contributed to the fund. One 
of them, for example, wanted 
to call the school Pan- 
gynaskean, the Greek word 
suggesting a woman of all- 
round cultivation. 

“Oh, not that,’ exclaimed 
Mary Lyon. Then, finding 
the inspiration she needed 
for the moment by gazing off 
over the range of hills that 
make South Hadley beauti- 
ful, she added: “‘Let us call 
it Mount Holyoke.” 

Her distinction asa 
founder, other than that of 
her lack of a personal fortune, 
was that she set down noth- 
ing hard and fast in charter or 
constitution that would 
hamper trustees or teachers 





Being a daughter’s not an easy thing— 

I’ve always really wanted my own way. 
And so it’s hard to keep remembering 

That what seems right and good to us today, 
To older minds brings horror and alarm, 
Although it may not have a bit of harm! 


Being a daughter's not an easy thing— 
Putting aside rebellion, eagerness; 

For, though some days I long to have my fling, 
I know that the old path of loveliness, 

Of quietness and calm, sweet dignity, 

Is better than those roads more gay to see. 


Being a daughter’s not an easy thing— 
The sort of daughter that I'd like to be: 
To share my rose, keep to myself the sting, 
And show a face of calm serenity; 
Being a daughter—it’s a task severe, 
But it’s my favorite choice of a career! 








doned, there are two dormi- 
tories in which the students 
are allowed to do a part of 
the work in return for a re- 
bate on their bills for lodging. 
Many of the thousand women 
at Mt. Holyoke have a com- 
fortable and happy time on 
a thousand dollars a year. 
Twelve hundred is consid- 
ered a generous allowance. 
To help to offset these bills 
there are many scholarships 
awarded for merit in aca- 
demic work, and there are 
various loan funds with which 
the college helps to tide stu- 
dents over hard financial 
places. There area few jobs 
in the library, the labora- 
tories and the administrative 
offices by which a student 
may earn a part of her 
expenses as she goes along. 


(Continued on Page 128) 














A delicious change 
of flavor will be 
found in a Ginger Ale 
Lemonade. Send for 
recipe. 


Grape Juice Lem- 
onade offers another 
attr: chi 1 flavor to give 

y in lemonades. 
cipe in the book we 
offer free. 





Lemons and oranges, although known 
as “‘acid fruits,” have an alkaline re- 
action when taken into the system and 
are, therefore, valuable in offsetting ex- 
cess acidity due to acid-producing foods. 
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Not Only Cold—dut Cooling 


That’s the Charm of Lemonade 


OW are warm and thirsty—a mere 
cold drink won’t do. 


No doubt you’re seeking lemonade, 
for that is both cold and cooling—the 
ideal in a drink. That’s why millions 
drink it and prefer it to any other kind 
of beverage. 


Lemon juice has age-old fame for 
its cooling properties. So no other 
drink has ever displaced real lemon- 
ade, or ever will—for no other tastes 
or zs exactly like it. 


Its individuality makes it the drink 
to serve to family, guests or friends— 


S CALIF" Iki 


unkist 


the drink of good taste in more ways 
than one. 


Everyone appreciates good flavor. 
Add effect to favor and you add the 
touch of art. 


Add lemon juice to any cold drink 
that you serve and you’ll improve it in 
the way described above. 


Also, you'll obtain the benefits of 
vitamines—those vital elements in 
food, without which meals are defi- 
cient and health is endangered. 
Lemon juice is rich in vitamines. All 
scientists agree in that. 


MAIL THIS for “Sunkist Recipes” 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Sec. 208, Los Angeles, California 


pe re es Uniformly Good Lemons 


Please send me without charge, your new Sunkist book con- 





by the dozen. 


You’ll find California Sunkist Lemons ideal 
for lemonade—juicy, tart and practically seed- 
less, with clean, bright, waxy skins that make 
the slices an adornment to be desired. At all 
stores in tissue wrappers stamped “Sunkist.” 

Buy them by the dozen. 


CALIFORNIA Fruir Growers ExcHANGE 


A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization 
of 11,000 Growers 


Section 208, Los Angeles, California 


taining rare recipes for fruit punches and other delicious foods 
made with oranges and lemons. 
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Now he can 
forget his Hair! 


XASPERATING— the way a 
boy’s hair is forever getting 


out of place? .. Yet no matter how 
unruly it is Stacomb will keep it 
smooth, smart. Now he can comb 
his hair and for the rest of the day— 
forget about it! Stacomb counter- 


acts dandruff. Not sticky or gummy. 
In jars, tubes and liquid form. All 
drug and department stores. 


@te US ear use 





STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. G-24,113 W. 18thSt., New York City 

Send free sample of Stacomb as checked: 
Cream form (Liquid form 0. 
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No. 178. Mantel Piece—Galleon 
Weight 7 Ibs. —11” x 12’’—$1.75 f. o. b. Albany, New York 
Send Remittance with order 





Send for Catalog of 180 numbers 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Dept. J., Albany, New York 
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THE DAINTY 


DEODORANT 


More than a Deodorant, 
Eversweet is a refreshing and 
comforting, smooth, white 


f a liquid). 
body odors. 

| ing. It is cooling. It stays on. 

| evaporate. 


25c and 50c a jar. 


It is a harmless antiseptic. 
SAMPLE 3c. 
At Drug and Department Stores 


‘ | EVERSWEET CO., Dept. LH, 62 Chg St.. N. Y. 


unscented toilet cream (not { 
It neutralizes all perspiration and jf 
It relieves chafing. It is very heal- | 
It does not jf 














pe bell’s Automatic “RAPID” 


ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker mane ca 


Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 
18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 
grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 
ity on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal orlettertoday. 
William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 
Alliance, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 
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Known and loved by four generations 
N SALE EVERYWHERE 
of face powder and stele) ata 
ing w LABLACHE Creations 
» De pt. 132,125 Ki 


: sample 


negston St., Boston,uU.S.¢ 
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But undergraduates are not encouraged to 
try to be self-supporting. ‘‘It is wiser for 
them to borrow from the college loan 
funds,”” Dean Purington told me, “‘and 
repay us after graduation when they have 
become established in their work.” 

Classroom demands are increasing, and 
the purely intellectual opportunities have 
widened greatly in the last ten years. To 
get students more surely qualified to avail 
themselves of these, the system of ad- 
mitting freshmen on high school certifi- 
cates was abandoned six years ago. Now 
no girl can be admitted except by passing 
the examinations set by the college itself 
or by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. But even with this restriction, 
there is no difficulty in filling classes. Two 
hundred and forty-six girls were rejected 
last fall—some of them because they were 
not sufficiently prepared; some un- 
fortunately because there was no room for 
them. For the fall of 1926 there are al- 
ready 738 applicants and not more than 
three hundred can be received. 

With the increase in the requirements 
for admission, there have developed many 
improvements in the curriculum. In the 
ten years between 1915 and 1925 one 
hundred and nineteen new courses were 
added. For the benefit of anyone who 
shares the fears of the graduate who can- 
celled her fund pledge, it should be stated 
that seven of the new courses are in the 
study of the Bible, making seventeen 
courses now available in that department, 
most of them attracting large groups of 
students. Even in Greek and Latin, ad- 
ditional courses have been offered because 
of the strong minority interest that still 
persists in the classics. There are eight 
new courses in art and archzology, in- 
cluding several on American painting and 
one to meet the comparatively new de- 
sire for training in appreciation of early 
American furniture. Research has been ex- 
tended in history and the several litera- 
tures, and there are notable additions all 
along the line in the physical and social 
sciences. 


Comprehensive Study 


O GIVE practical and cultural value to 

all this, and tosave the curriculum from 
being merely an impressive, high-sounding 
list of subjects through which a girl may 
roam in search of easy courses, there is the 
system of major and correlated minor 
fields, in one of which each student must 
settle down for her special work. In this 
she must take a comprehensive examina- 
tion in senior year, readiness for which 
presupposes a great deal of hard, indi- 
vidual research work and not a mere lucky 
recollection of what she has heard in the 
class. In other words, a young woman 
must be a pretty good student to get into 
Mt. Holyoke at all, and she must develop 
into something of a real scholar if she is to 
get out four years later with a degree. But 
that seems to be just what they are doing. 
Not more than 4 per cent are dropped each 
year from the freshman class because of 
academic failure, and the percentage is 
less in the upper classes. Dismissals for 
disciplinary reasons do not average one a 
year. Dropping out because of illness is 
also unusual. 

Good health, as well as a good mental 
showing, is required for admission, and 
after that everything is done to make that 
good health still better. 

In addition to all this, there are the 
dramatics, the formal and informal dances, 
the outdoor pageants and the social service 
work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. A recent activity is the vol- 
untary work of the student poets, which, 
with the encouragement of Professor Snell 
of the Department of English, has assumed 
the proportions of a genuine literary move- 
ment at Mt. Holyoke. 

How do they do it all? No mere out- 
sider can answer that question. The near- 
est approach to an explanation that I 
could get was from Dean Purington, who 
said that the modern college girl does not 





know the meaning of the word leisure. 
Her work and her fun overlap, dovetail 
into each other. There is no ‘‘rest’’ except 
in sleep. Outside of that, there is con- 
tinuous and intense performance. 

“But I do not despair of them,’’ added 
the Dean. ‘‘We can do something with 
practically all of them, make a dent even 
with the increasing group of the non- 
serious. As I go about the country seeing 
the graduates as individuals and in their 
alumnz associations, I am astonished to 
learn what a splendid thing is being made 
out of life by women who seemed almost 
hopeless as undergraduates. Here at the 
college, strange as it may seem, fun and 
real work can increase at the same time. 
Studying itself is becoming popular with 
these girls. Five years ago we had a 
student here who was entitled to the Phi 
Beta Kappa key, but who declined to ac- 
cept it. She was squeamish about wearing 
a badge which meant that she had worked 





hard. That sort of foolishness has died out. 
Now, on the contrary, we have an an- 
nually increasing number of women who 
voluntarily take on more academic work 
so that they may graduate with honors.” 

These thousand women at Holyoke are 
a homogeneous group. Ninety-six per cent 


‘of them are American born and 81 per cent 


of them are American born of double 
American parentage. Less than 2 per cent 
were born abroad of foreign parents. 

About 25 per cent of them come from 
private preparatory schools; the rest from 
high schools. 

The homes of more than half of them 
are in towns of less than twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants, and 16 per cent of the 
whole hail from villages and small towns 
of less than twenty-five hundred popula- 
tion. A little less than half of the students 
are New England girls. The remainder 
represent thirty-five other states and 
various foreign countries. 

I asked one senior from a village why 
she had come to college. 

“Well, I knew that I would have to 
earn a living,”’ she replied, ‘‘and I wanted 
to get fitted for doing it in a way that 
would stay interesting. I knew that if I 
remained at home, I’d just work in the 
store and chase myself round in an un- 
broken circle of going to the movies, to 
church, to church suppers, to bridge parties 
and back to the store next morning to sell 
a spool of thread to somebody.” 


‘Daughters of Graduates 


HE fathers of just about a third of the 

students are professional men, and 
7 per cent of all the fathers are clergymen. 
Twenty-one per cent are manufacturers, 
and 30 per cent are in commerce. Only 
5 per cent of the fathers are farmers. 
Ninety-one per cent of the mothers devote 
all their working time to their own homes. 
The others are in professional or clerical 
work; but most of the mothers who are 
not housewives are widows. 

In this, as in every other college, one of 
the most interesting and important factors 
of the student background is in the num- 
ber of girls whose families have been repre- 
sented by undergraduates in previous 
generations. Twenty-eight of the girls 
now in college are the daughters of Holyoke 
graduates. In the class of 1928 alone there 
are thirty-five women who have had, all 
told, eighty-eight of their kinswomen in 
Holyoke ahead of them. 
















Long family connections provide a 
leaven in the undergraduate body which 
helps to keep college traditions alive. 
There is chapel, for example. Periodically 
a small radical group of students insist 
upon abolishing compulsory chapel. The 
usual agitation goes on in the college 
press, and then, invariably, the students 
take the matter up in their Community 
Government Association, through which 
they control their own affairs, and vote 
overwhelmingly against abolishing chapel. 
It is significant that during the two ex- 
amination periods of the year when chapel 
is not compulsory, there is no great falling 
off in the attendance. Students, however, 
think that many faculty members would 
show a little better sportsmanship if they 
would go to chapel themselves, even 
though it is not required of them at any 
time. 

More than 56 per cent of Mt. Holyoke 
graduates have married, and 72 per cent 
of these wives have had children. The 
largest group of the unmarried are in 
educational work, chiefly as teachers in 
high schools and colleges, and a large pro- 
portion of these hold post-graduate de- 
grees. All other professions and many 
forms of business are represented on the 
alumne lists. Only 1 per cent are mis- 
sionaries, and only 3 per cent have entered 
the field of professional work, including 
the missions. 


Loyal Alumne 


ORTY per cent of their husbands are 

professional men, and the others are in 
various forms of commerce, manufactur- 
ing, farming and clerical work. 

These alumnz are a loyal lot of women. 
Something over six thousand out of eight 
thousand of them contributed one million, 
six hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
to the recent Mt. Holyoke drive to get 
three million dollars’ endowment. The 
drive was successful, but it was a hard and 
hectic tug for the last half million. Now 
Mt. Holyoke has reformed. The entire 
American population, academic and non- 
academic, may be grateful to this college 
for its determination to have no more 
“whirlwind campaigns” for cash, to take 
the overworked word ‘‘drive”’ out of its 
vocabulary altogether. Incidentally, presi- 
dents of other colleges may envy President 
Woolley her release from being a fund- 
getter, that she may devote all her time 
to education and administration. 

Under the new régime there is a financial 
office of the college, charged with the duty 
of keeping it a smoothly going concern all 
the time, instead of having periodical 
crises over money. Miss Gertrude V. 
Bruyn, in charge of this office, explained 
that there is being built up a “‘living en- 
dowment”’ made up of small annual pay- 
ments from alumnz and others, which will 
be used as if it were the interest on the 
permanent endowment. In other words, 
an income of this sort amounting to fifty 
thousand dollars a year is the equivalent 
of interest from an extra million of per- 
manent endowment. The plan has reached 
a point now which gives President Joseph 
A. Skinner, of the board of trustees, and 
his associates confidence that it will suc- 
ceed. The present permanent endowment 
yields an annual income of $145,000, and 
the receipts from student board and tu!- 
tion amount to about $800,000. The value 
of the fifty-three buildings and about three 
hundred acres of land, including campus, 
forest and two lakes, is $2,500,000. 

On my last evening at Mt. Holyoke | 
ealled on Dr. Anna Chapin Edwards, now 
in her ninety-first year, who taugit 
sciences there from 1859 until 1892. “I 
don’t suppose we had more than two 
butterflies and the skin of a rattlesnake in 
our laboratory in the beginning,” said 
Doctor Edwards; ‘“‘but we soon d'!s- 
covered, right here in our own hills, the 
footsteps of prehistoric monsters, dug 
them up for our museum and realized that 
the world had moved. If you look around 
among these students and laboratories, 
you will find that the world is still moving 
and that Mt. si sg College knows it. 
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[HERE’S fun enough in your own movies, a 
but the sport doesn’t stop there. Kodascope 
Libraries rent you reasonably from a choice of 
over 400 subjects, feature photoplays, dramas, 
comedies, travel and animated cartoons so that 
your program may have the professional touch 
when you want it. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak 
Anastigmat f. 6. 5 lens, is priced at $70; with 
Kodak Anastigmat £ 3. 5, at an even hundred. 
‘The Kodascope Model C projector is $60. A 
complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope 
and screen—as low as 


*140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demon- 
strate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not yet ready, write us 
for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’ t a Ciné-Kodak 
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Make a Movie of it with a 
Ciné-Kodak 


EW, Eastman equipment presents you with a new 
pleasure—movies you make yourself. The camera 

is the Ciné-Kodak and it’s as easily worked as a Brownie. 
Press the release—the spring motor starts and the 
movie’s in the making. The projector is the 
Kodascope. Turn on the switch and you’re see- 


ing the action over again on the screen. 


Vacation adventures, the children at play, 
Ed’s golf, Mary’s dive, the roadside picnic— 
but you know the things you'd like pictures 


of—now that the magic of movies is yours. 


































To show the 
movie, just 
turn on the 
switch, 


Nor is this new sport expensive 
—quite the contrary. The cost as 
compared with “standard” movies 
has been cut about five-sixths. 
Safety film is used and the 

price includes finishing by 

Eastman experts in Eastman 
laboratories. 


















Werks at eye level 
or waist height. 





Works at waist 
height or eye level. 






Write for booklet that 
gives you the whole 
story of Motion Pic- 
tures the Kodak Way! 

















Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7 Koda City 
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*. Looking your type is just looking yourself F 
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And today—good make-up can flatter natural charm 





A touch of Powder, a bit of Rouge, a tiny 
flash of Lipstick—most women use these cos- 
metics as a practical improvement to charm and 
dainty grooming. For it is now possible (and 
well-dressed women insist upon it!) to match 
one’s individual complexion and coloring, to 
choose cosmetics cleverly tinted to accent and 
enhance natural charm. 


Har with the glint of flame—auburn 
or reddish brown or frankly burnished— 
here is beauty’s rarest type. This is the 
woman who looks her loveliest in green 
—her skin and her coloring a gamut of 
subtle tones. 


Good make-up can preserve and flatter 
this delicacy of coloring. But care must 
be used in the choosing. One tint too light 
—Powder can entirely cover fine, natural 
tones in the skin. Too rosy, too vivid, 
too deep—Rouge can be the one wrong 
note in a perfect harmony of coloring. 


With all beauty, it’s the same. The 
blonde must cherish her gay, golden bril- 
liance; the brunette, her piquant sparkle. 
To look your best self today means a close, 








\ * 


And each Armand tint is delicately toned 
to blend with the living tints of the skin, 
beautifying in a healthy, natural way. 


Armand Rouge and Lipstick also come 
in different tints for different types. 


Make up for beauty with Armand 


Begin with a gentle cleansing, using the 
fragrant new Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream. Then a tiny bit of 
Armand Vanishing Cream for protection. 
Over the Cream, spread a gossamer of 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, rubbing it 


four different tints—find the becoming, 
natural tint for your type.) Now, Armand 
Rouge, high or low, according to the lines 
of your own color. Again, a finishing 
touch of Powder. Last of all, that fasci- 
nating touch of color—Armand Lipstick 
in just the right tone to make your smile 
happier. Before bedtime, use two Creams 
—Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
Cream for gentle cleansing; Armand Cold 
Cream for massage. 

ARMAND—Des Moines. In Canada, Ar- 
mand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. In 
London, Florian and Armand, Ltd. In 








frank look at your make-up. 


The new Armand Make-up Packet— 


Would you enjoy trying different tints of Powder 
—in your own home, before your own mirror, by 
day and by evening light? At leisure, so you can 
look at yourself long and carefully? 


Then write Armand, enclosing twenty-five cents 
and coupon below. You will receive the new 
Armand Beauty Test Packet, which contains 
Armand Cold Cream Powder in four excellent tints, 
two new shades of Armand Rouge and three good 
Armand Creams—the new remarkably successful 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, Armand Cold 
Cream and Armand Vanishing Cream. 


Study your coloring carefully. Try each different 
tint of Powder, dark and light Rouge. See which 
harmonizes delicately with the natural beauty of 
your skin. Find the make-up that flatters the true 
charm of your type. 


The bloom of the rose! 


—this is the gentle finish that Armand Cold Cream 
Powder gives your skin. Because of its famous 
Cold Cream base, it also stays on remarkably. 


ARM 


Motoring in sun and breeze, playing golf over long 
hours, dancing through summer evenings, Armand 
Cold Cream Powder will keep you groomed and 
dainty, making your prettiest moments last longer. 





Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price $1.00 


Mexico City, Armand de Mexico. 








ARMAND Cotp Cream Powper. Price $1.00. 

ARMAND Bouquet or Parapise—Medium dense. Price 50 cents. 
ARMAND RouGce—Light, Medium, Dark, Armand Flame, No. 18 
(theatrical), and two new shades, Dahlia-Rose Pink and Dahlia- 
Rose Red. Price 50 cents. 

Armanp Lipstick—Light, Medium, Dark and Armand Flame. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 

ARMAND Eau bE CoLoGNE CLEANSING CREAM. Jars 50 cents 
and $1.00. 

ARMAND Cop Cream. Jars 50 cents and $1.00. Tube 25 ceats. 


ARMAND VANISHING CreaM. Jar 50 cents. Tube 25 cents. 





Tue Armanp GuarantzeE: No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please you, you may take it 
back and your money will be returned. 








ARMAND—Des Moines A 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with four different tints of 
Powder, beauty accessories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing 
Cream, including the interesting booklet, entitled “The Creed of Beauty.” 
lI enclose 25 cents. 


Name — 





Street : — 











City State 











in well with a velour puff. (Choose from | 
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Cotp Cream Pownper in the pink and white checked hat box 
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No. 130 


C filet (orochet Initials for Marking Linens 


By SaRAuH JANE Ly Le 


EW and fascinating ways of using 

the perennially smart filet cro- 

chet are shown on this page. 
Design No. 130 includes every letter 
of the alphabet, in the same form as 
the five letters at the top of the page, 
each 134 inches square, together with 
direct ‘ome for crocheting. In the linens 
photographed the same design for the 
initial is used, but in nearly every in- 
stance the crochet surrounding the 
initial or initials must be worked out 
from the photograph. Matching cro- 
chet linen thread No. 90 makes all the 
inserts except that in napkin A, for 
which any fine matching thread may 
be used. 

The finished inserts are all applied 
in the same way. Baste and top-sew 
insert firmly to linen, then cut away 
linen back of insert, leaving the narrow- 
est possible edge to be rolled 
with needle and hemmed down. 

Fine round-thread linen 
makes napkin marked A. The 
insert, which is placed at center 
side, according to the newest 
fashion, is 14% inches at lower 
edge, 214 at widest part and 234 
deep. It is placed 1% inch from 
the edge of the napkin. 


The end inserts in 
cambric pillow slip 
G and huck towel F 
measure 1M, inches at 
baseby 1M inches. In 
the pillow slip, the 
lower insert is 34 inch 
abvve edge, with a Vs- 
inch Space on each 
Side of the 1¥4-inch- 
Square initial insert. 
The S§-inch hem of 
towel is set on with 
crochet, and the ini- 
tialed insert, 234 by 
1), inches, is ¥% inch 
from end inserts and 
I inch above the hem. 
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Exceedingly new and smart in their 
introduction of color are the two ivory 
round-thread linen towels, B and C, 
with fast-dyed blue linen used in com- 
bination with filet for the inserts and 
for the hems. Towel D, of fine white 
satin damask, also makes attractive 
use of the color note in its frame for 
initial and scalloped hem of orchid 
linen. 

The initialed filet inserts of B and 
C—the first is 214 by 11% inches and 
the second 3 by 1% inches—were first 
firmly top-sewed to the colored linen, 
the linen back of filet cut away, and the 
raw outside edge narrowly hemmed, 
leaving the blue linen 1% inch wide in 
B and \% inch wide inC. To the edge 
of B was then added one row of crochet 
mesh, and to the edge of C two rows, 
as seen in photograph. The edge of 

each towel was then narrowly 
hemmed, a row of crochet mesh 
added, and the 114-inch-wide 
blue linen hem attached to this. 
The inserts were applied as in 
other pieces, two inches above 
hem, 

Satin damask towel E has its 
414-by-3-inch insert placed 
inch abeve its crocheted edge. 


The filet in satin 
damask towel D 
measures 3¥% by 2 
inches, is edged with 
orchid linen finish- 
ing, from 3% inch to 
\y inch in width, and 
is placed 1 inch above 
the inch-wide orchid 
hem. The linen of the 
towel is cut away back 
of filet only, and the 
raw edge is overcast to 
the edge of filet. The 
scallops on towel are 
cut out 3% inches 
wide and Y4 inch deep 
before hem is attached. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Filet designs, 15 cents. 
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BATHASWEET 





To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 

Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthy and smooth as velvet to the touch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE—A can sent you free if you write us 
C. S. Welch Co., Dept. nx., 1907 Park Ave.,N.Y. 


Be epee Nurse 
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Amazing New Field for Women—Earn 
$25 to $35 a week. Now there isa new 
profitable field open toambitious women 
—Dental Nursing. Includes assisting 
the dentist while he is working, meeting 
patients, keeping records, and caring for 
instruments and supplies. We train you 
for this fascinating, uncrowded field by 
our wonderful Home- study Method— 
the result of our 27 years’ experience 
teaching nursing. e Learning. 
If you are over 18 and under 55 send for 
fulldetailsand largefreecatalog. Money 
back guarantee. C GO SCHOOL 
OF DENTAL NURSING, Dept. K-14 
421 8. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


BECOME A NURSE 


HIS school will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Earn 

$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL, OF NURSING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Materni 


ATERNITY apparel with no 
maternity look. Dresses, 
coats, corsets, underwear. Clever de- 
signing provides ample expansion 
and concealscondition. Also,apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


Sane Hryant 4202.37 New York| 


Hang Pictures Without 
Showing Ugly Wires 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
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PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solvent, banishes 
Bunions. The pain stops almost instantly. The Hump 
vanishes as though by magic. Then you will have shapely 
feet. SENT ON TRIAL. For your own relief, so you can 
prove results and recommend it to your friends, I will 
gladly arrange to send you a box of PEDODYNE Solvent 
totry. No obligation. Just say—“I want totry Pedodyne.” 
KAY LABORATORIES 
186 N. LaSalle St., Dept. K-109, Chicago, Ill. 


AMAZING BARGAINS! 


Silks—Woolens—Wash Fabrics 

Save money and make money as our agent for 
beautiful imported and domestic fabrics. No experi- 
ence or capital needed. We show you how to make 
$7 to $12 a day. Cash in your spare time for real 
dollars. Big sample book furnished. Write to 


The National Importing Co. 








Dept. H29 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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— priceless ++ and therefore jealously upheld 


It is a fact well known that the name DODGE 
BROTHERS is more valuable than the vast 
and expanding works in which Dodge Brothers 
product is built. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., have simply kept the 
faith, and implicit public confidence has been 
their reward. 


Year after year the car has continued to mature 
into a better and better product. 


Costly chrome vanadium steel was the basic 
metal employed in the beginning, and it is the 
basic metal employed today—in larger meas- 
ure than in any other motor car built. 


The first automobile to leave Dodge Brothers 
Works—a Touring Car—was equipped with 
an all-steel body. 


And during the past few years, Dodge Brothers 
have perfected this superior construction for 
ALL their motor cars. | 


Beauty has been added to dependability, com- 
fort and silence to beauty. Endless refinements 
have been made. Prices have been reduced. 


But always, in every instance, the quality of 
every detail has been maintained or improved. 


The consistent goodness of the car has attracted 
a steadily expanding market. Wider markets 
have permitted a better and better product at 
lower and lower cost. Dodge Brothers progress 
has been conservative and logical. 


The result is aGOOD NAME, worthy of the 
public trust it inspires, and too priceless ever 
to jeopardize. 


Donsce BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Donvce Brotners (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIC 


Doos6eE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 


August, 1926 


Sedan £895—De Luxe Sedan $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


(ieod Name 
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Kuitted Sweaters and (orocheted Flats for (vollege 


COLLEGE wardrobe 
without a sweater is 
like a cart without a 
horse. It simply isn’t done! 
Every college girl must have 
at least one—and preferably 
two—while even three or 
four have been known not to 
come amiss! And then, of 
course, there’s always the 
difficulty of finding a hat to 
match the sweater, so really 
the only safe way is to turn 
to and knit both! And with 
four styles of hat from which 
to choose, and two kinds of 
sweater—the V-neck and the 
split turtle-neck—why 
should anyone hesitate to 
undertake the simple proc- 
ess that is bound to result 
in the most charming knitted 
set imaginable? 

In all the directions that 
follow, the abbreviation s. c. 
is used for single crochet and 
st. for stitch. For the striped 
V-neck sweater, three balls 
each of rose, gray and white 
Shetland floss are required, 


























What more appropriate for 
the college girl’s varied outdoor 
activities than the crocheted or 
braided hat? The one at upper 
left may be made for $1.16; 
that at upper right for $2; those 
at lower left and right, $7.20 
and $1.38 respectively. All 
may be made in chenille over 
same directions, except that you 
work the last row, forming brim 
edge, over finest wire obtain- 
able—for about $7 each, 


and one pair each of No. 4 
and No. 5 needles. Three 
shades of soft blue or green, 
or tan, light brown and dark 
brown are other effective 
color combinations. Seven 
rows of stitches should 
measure 1 inch down, and 11 
stitches, 2 inches across. 
With No. 4 needles and 
rose yarn cast on 100 sts. 
Knit plain 10 rows (5 ridges). 
Change to No. 5 needles and 
stockinette stitch (knit 1 
row, purl 1 row), working in 
stripes of 4 rows each of gray, 
white and rose. Work 18 
inches, including the border, 
ending with a rose stripe. 
With gray, bind off 8 sts. 
each side; continue stripes, 
decreasing 1 st. each side 
every 2d row, 8 times. 
Finish white stripe and 
work even 6 more stripes, 
ending with a white stripe. 
With rose, knit 24 sts., place 
on holder; bind off 20 sts. 


-On remaining 24 sts., work 


4 rows rose, join white, 


























































Touch a Corn 
With this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic . 
Stops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can 

wear tight shoes, dance, walk in 
comfort. Then soon the corn or cal- 
lus shrivels up and loosens. 

You simply peel it off like dead skin. 
No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score 
use this remarkable method. Acts 
instantly, like a local anaesthetic. 
Doctors approve it. Removes the 
whole corn, besides stopping pain 
at once. 

Ask your druggist for ‘‘Gets-It.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike 
on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 


6h G Ss fl y World’s 
ET ™ Fastest Way 


QUESTION 


How Can! Make Extra 
Money of My Own? 








If you have the will, here’s the way 


ANSWER 


TheCurtis Publishing Company 
423 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please teil me how, as your subscription 
representative in this locality, I canearn up 
to $1.50 or more an hour in my spare time. 





Name 





Street 





Town 





State eee 











Special Offer from Canada 
to Every American Mother 


The GENDRONETTE 


The lightest Baby Vehicle made. Weighs only 
3% Ibs. Ideal for short outings, for motor- 
ing, for shopping, for the street car, etc. 
00 Delivered anywhere in the 
$3.00 United States. Duty extra. 
THE GENDRON MANUFACTURING 
0. LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 
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j, Big Profits i in Heme Cookting! 

Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 

a Ss Sut | how to = Romns-anaEns. —_ 

> ing, candy-making give big profits. 

ae How to cater, run profitable Tea ms, 

Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 

Make Money in your business or good positions. 

a Write today for illus. free booklet, “Cooking for 

n School of ee 

aa sea estate 
Earn$18 to$60a week Retouching photos. Menorwomen. 

Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 

Peay reed ven ig me ay to Limited offer. Writeto- 

Artcraft Studios, Dept.D-9,3900 Sheridan Road,Chicago 

Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

g in script lettering, ee two 

= J  saveleast, $3.5 100 Visit- 

‘ards, $1.00. Write for samples, 

L. OTT ENGRAVING g oy Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














O your canning now. It 
means delicious fruits, veg- 
etables and meats all winter. Now 
is the time to put up cherries, 
raspberries, tomatoes, currants, 
corn, peas, peaches, plums. 


MAS cr 


re i 


™. 


‘Home canning is easy— 
with these new improved methods” 






““You’d be surprised at the money I saved—and the 
‘Blue Book’ methods certainly lessen the work” 


She lives in a town of 30,000 people. Her 
They are 


husband makes a good salary. 
happy. She says: 

“Yes—I put up all my own preserves now. 
Most of my friends do. 


quick and easy. 
gives full instructions. 


“When you put up your own fruits and 
vegetables you choose them yourself. So 
you know they are the finest and choicest 


—pure and safe. 


““Now see what you save. It costs you 
only about 7c a quart to put up a quart 
of tomatoes at home. Compare that with 
what you would pay at a store. You save 
the same way with any kind of fruits and 
vegetables. 

“And home preserved fruits and vege- 
tables have that delicious homemade 
taste. My family infinitely prefer home 
canned foods—they insist upon them. 
And modern methods make it easy. I 
learned these latest, newest ways from 
the new ‘Ball Blue Book.’”’ 

* * * 

This woman speaks for seven million far- 
seeing housewives who are 
putting up their own fruits 
and vegetables this season. If 
you have not tried canning 
by the latest improved meth- 
ods—we suggest that you 
send coupon below for the new 


BALL 
FRUITIARS 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Muncie, Indiana 


© 1926, B. B. Co, 


For today the 
improved methods make home canning 
The new ‘Blue Book’ 








“Ball Blue Book.”’ It is well worth while. 


Use the right jars 
Be sure to get Ball ‘Perfect Mason” or 
Ball “Ideal” Fruit Jars. Your grocer has 
them handily packed by the dozen. They 
are flawless. 


They are strong and the sealing shoulder 
is true. For they are the only jars made 
by the “Owens Process’’—a patented 
process that absolutely insures an even 
thickness of glass—thus giving strength 
and durability. 


For your own success in canning, be sure 
to get Ball ‘Perfect Seal’? Rubbers and 
Ball Caps for your Ball Jars. We urge 
this because they are made especially to 
fit Ball Jars. Thus they fit air-tight and 
insure a perfect seal. This is the only way 
you can be sure of taking no chances. 


New ‘‘Ball Blue Book’’ shows 
all improved ways 
Send now for the new 1926 edition of the 
famous “‘ Ball Blue Book.” More than 200 
delightful recipes—tried and proven. It 
contains complete, correct time tables. 
It explains fully the newest improved 
methods. These accurate in- 
structions make canning pleas- 
ant and easy. We will be glad 
to send you this booklet for toc 
—less than actual cost to us. 
Simply send in the coupon with 
10 cents in coin. Send today. 


Bau Broruers Company, Dept. 18 
Muncie, Indiana 


I enclose 10 cents in coin to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me the 1926 edition of the**Ball Blue Book 
of Canning and Preserving Recipes.’’ 
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increase 1 st. at neck edge on first row. 
Continue to increase on first row of each 
change of color and reverse order of stripes, 
making next color gray. Work 4 more 
stripes. 

On 3d row of next white stripe increase 
1 st. on armhole side and repeat every 2d 
row 7 times; cast on 8 sts. on gray stripe. 
Continue, increasing at front every 4th 
row until there are 54 sts. on the needle. 
Slip these sts. on a holder; work other 
side in the same way. Join the two sides; 
finish front to 
correspond with * 





a 7 


Work 10th round without increase. Then 
increase as before every 2d round, having 
a round between without increase, until 
there are 19 rounds. Work 3 rounds with- 
out increase. 4th round, decrease 1 st. 
opposite each increase point. Repeat 
these 4 rounds 5 times. Work 2 rounds. 
Work 1 round slip-stitch. Break yarn. 
Mark center back opposite one of the in- 
crease points. 

For the brim, holding wrong side of hat 
toward you, join yarn in 7th st. at right 

of center back. 
* Work 1 slip st., 



















































































the back. a [JULI L) Z| then work s. c., 

For sleeves, Ct WILL ICI Z\7\7 increasing in 
cast on 46 sts. BRERRe /\7 every 4th st. on 
in white; purl 1 ae 7 a @ edge of crown 
row. With gray, AA \7 <GRE ae until 13 sts. on 
increase 1 st. BE 7\7 tL LILI] edge have been 
each side, and EEES /\/ Bea used. Work 1 
repeat every 2d (iI Z'7\Z\_| XXXII} «=o slip st. Break 
row 7 times, (_] 7 <=: yarn. Join yarn 
working stripes Xxpggnunusae AZ | 42s in 7thst. at right 
as on the front x<in Se = AA\7 7 of Ist st. of last 
of sweater. On <XxgBpaauune JAA\'\7 row. Workasin 
last row of gray »% yx last row—1 slip 


stripes cast on 8 
sts. each side 


@® Dark 
(78 sts.). Then 
decrease 1 st. 


[7] Medium 
each side every 


2d row 4 times. Work 10 rows; decrease 
each side and repeat every 10th row 4 
times, then every 8th row 6 times. Work 
until sleeves measure 16 inches on under- 
arm, or desired length. 

For the cuff, with rose floss and No. 4 
needle, knit 1 row, working every 11th and 
12th sts. together. Knit 1 st., purl 1 st. 
across row, and repeat for 2 inches. 

Attach yarn at top of left shoulder for 
neck band. Hold right side of work to- 
ward you. With rose floss and No. 4 
needles pick up and knit 3 sts. on edge of 
each stripe on both sides of front. Knit 
plain 6 rows, decreasing 1 st. at center 
front every 2d row. Bind off with wrong 
side of work toward you. Work border 
across the 20 sts. at back of neck. Seam on 
shoulders. This sweater should be pressed 
lightly on wrong side with hot iron and 
damp cloth, being careful not to stretch. 


Now for the Turtle-Neck 


O MAKE tthe slip-on turtle-necked 
sweater, secure in any one desired color, 
nine balls of Shetland floss, and knit as 
directed in the third paragraph under the 
directions for the striped sweater. Work 
3% inches; bind off 34 sts. in center for 
the neck. Increase 1 st. at neck edge of 
each shoulder every 2d row 3 times. Cast 
on 32 sts. for center front; join the two 
sides; work 3 inches. Now begin at the 
fifth paragraph under the directions for 
the striped sweater, and, disregarding of 
course the different colored stripes, con- 
tinue to the end of the seventh paragraph. 
For collar, cast on 87 sts. Knit 1 st., 
purl 1 st. for 6 sts.; work stockinette on 
75 sts.; purl 1 st., knit 1 st. for 6 sts. 
Repeat this row for collar, increasing 1 st. 
on the 6th st. from each end of work every 
8th row 3 times. Work all sts. in knit 1 st., 
purl 1 st. for 1 inch. Bind off. Sew to 
sweater with center of collar at center back. 

For the hat at upper left on page 133, 
two balls of coral knitting worsted No. 53 
are needed, and crochet hook No. 4. Five 
stitches measure 1 inch; 5 rows measure 
1 inch. 

Chain 2 sts., jointoformring. 1st round, 
8s.c. in ring. 2d round * 3s. c. in 1st st., 
1s. c. in next st.; repeat from * to end of 
round. 3d round, 1 s. c. in first st., * 3 
s. c. in next st.; 1 s.c. in each of the next 
3 sts. Repeat from * twice, ending 3 s. c. 
in the next, 1 s. c. in each of the next 2 
sts. 4th round, 1s. c. in the Ist st. *3s.c. 
in the first one of the 3 sts. of last round; 
1s. c. in each of the next 5 sts. Repeat 
from * ending 3 s. c. in the next st., 1 s. c. 
in each of the 4 sts. 

For 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th rounds, 
continue to increase on 1 round in the first 
of the 3 sts. On the next round increase in 
the 2d of the 3 sts. alternately, having 2 
more sts. between increases each round. 











° st. increase in 
x] Light every 4th st. on 
0) Lightest 


edge of crown; 
work 6 sts. be- 
yond last row; 
1 slip st. Break yarn. Repeat this row 
until there are 8 sts. at front not worked. 
Join yarn at center back. Work 5 rounds. 
1 round of slip st. Break yarn. 


The Brimmed Hat Gomes NOxt 


HE hat at upper right of page 133 was 

crocheted in four shades of brown with 
tan as the lightest and wood brown as the 
darkest. For purposes of identification, 
in the chart above tan is referred to as 
lightest, golden tan as light, gold brown 
as medium, and dark wood brown as dark. 
Purchase 2 balls of the lightest color of 
Germantown zephyr, 4-fold, No. 221; 1 
ball each of light, No. 223, medium No. 
225, and dark, No. 227. Use crochet hook 
No. 4. Nine stitches equal 2 inches, and 
9 rows 2 inches. 

With tan, chain 2, join to form ring. 
lst round, work 7 s. c. in ring. 2d round, 
work 2 s. c. in each stitch. 3d round, * 2 
sts. in first, 1 in the next, repeat from * to 
end of round. 4th round, * 2 sts. in the 
first st., 1 in each of the next 2 sts., repeat 
from * to end of round. 

Continue to increase in this way, having 
1 st. more between increases every round 
until there are 9 sts. between (70 sts. in 
round). Then work 1 round without in- 
crease. From now on increase as before 
every 2d round until there are 12 sts. be- 
tween increases on 4 sections; 11 sts. be- 
tween on remaining 3 sections (95 sts.). 
Then work without increase until crown 
measures 5 inches from beginning. In 
making last st. take off the 2 loops with 
darkest shade. 

Commence band at lower right corner 
of chart. With medium shade, work 4 sts. 
on edge of crown, working over lightest 
wool; on fourth st. take off 2 loops with 
lightest shade (at each change join colors 
in this way and work over colors not in 
use); work 2 sts. in lightest color; 8 dark; 
3 light; 2 lightest, and repeat around crown. 
Work 11 more rounds according to chart. 
Fasten off colors and continue with lightest 
shade and work 1 round. 

For the brim, turn wrong side of crown 
toward you, increase in every 4th st. on 1 
round. Work 5 rounds more. Fasten off. 

For the tam at lower left on page 133, 
secure 3 balls of steel-colored Germantown 
zephyr, 4-fold, No. 370, and a crochet 
hook No. 4. Nine stitches equal 2 inches, 
and 9 rows 2 inches. 

Chain 2; join to form ring. 1st round, 
work 7 s. c. in ring. Do not join rounds, 
continue to work around. 2d round, work 
2 sts. in each st. 3d round, * work 1 s. c. 
in 1st st., 2s. c. in the next; repeat from * 
to end of round. 4th round, * work 1s. c. 
in each of the first 2 sts.; 2s. c. in the next 
st., repeat from * to end of round. 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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Banana Pre—or shortcake—one of the most popular banana desserts that a kind wife ever served to a hungry family. 


Ripeness brings flavor to every kind of fruit 


A ripening banana, as it ripens, turns its own 
starch into fruit sugar. When a banana is fully 
ripe, the starch is almost wholly changed into 
fruit sugars, ready to be absorbed into the system. 


.. . . when all green is gone from 
the tip of the banana, and the first 
flecks of brown appear in the side 


Pe. brings out a better flavor in bananas, 
a flavor that, though delicate, is pronounced 
and unmistakable. 


And when are bananas truly ripe and easiest 
to digest? 
gest? 


When all green is gone, even from the banana 
tip, and the golden skin is freckled with brown, 
then this all-food fruit is fully ripe, at its best for 
flavor, and truly easy to digest. 

Carbohydrates, as you know, are the starchy 
food elements that supply energy. In most 
starchy foods, the process of digestion first breaks 
up the starch into sugars, and then absorbs the 
sugars into the system. 


Make sure of ripeness in bananas. Buy them 


Partially Ripe Banana—TYellow with 
green tip ...In this state bananas are 
best used for cooking as a vegetable. 


Yellow Ripe Banana—without trace of 
green... At this stage the fruit has a 
delicious flavor and is readily digested. 


Fully Ripe Banana—flecked with brown 
. .. The fruit is now at its best for 
flavor and nutrition. It may be eaten 
freely by everyone, even adults with 
weak digestion, as well as very young 


children. 


by the “hand” or dozen, 
and let them ripen at 


BANANA ICE CREAM 
Banana ice cream is full-flavored 
and wholesome. Ripe bananas 
retain all the characteristics of 
their flavor, even when frozen in 
desserts. Their fruit sugars add 
natural and delicate sweetness. 


home. Do not put them in the ice chest, for 
cold interferes with the ripening process. Keep 
them in a bowl or dish, and let them ripen at 
room temperature. 


There are many appetizing ways to serve 
bananas all year round. Write for the free cook 
book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” It 
contains eighty-three banana recipes and several 
pages of balanced menus. It is free. 


FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 
UNIFRUITCO BANANAS 


Packed and sealed by nature in a serene package. Imported 
and distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 


(Please print your name and address) 
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Tomato Felly 
with -Asparagus 


Refresh the Lazy 


ummer Appetite 


Serve this tempting, economical delicacy in 
a wide variety of salads and appetizers 


That’s the whole secret of putting zest into hot- 
weather meals! Variety and refreshing coolness! 

And where can you find both variety and coolness in 
more delightful and healthful form than in California 
Canned Asparagus? 

Serve it cold, just as it comes from the can, on a few 
leaves of crisp lettuce. Make it into dainty cocktails 
with salmon or crab meat. Or mold bright red tomato 
jelly and garnish it with asparagus tips as illustrated 
above. These are just a few suggestions among the end- 
less variety of ways to awaken appetites with asparagus 
in spite of weather or fatigue. 

Besides, there’s the surprising economy of California 
Canned Asparagus—so inexpensive that you can easily 
afford to serve it in different combinations—every day. 
It is more reasonably priced than almost any other 
canned food of equal delicacy. And, unlike most fresh 
vegetables, there’s no waste or trimming. 


Send for this FREE booklet 
For a better idea of the wide range of uses for Cali- 
fornia Canned Asparagus send for a free copy of our new 
booklet, ‘‘Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety.” It con- 
tains scores of interesting recipes, all on asparagus, —some 
simple, some elaborate. Write for your copy now. 


CANNERS LEAGUE — ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 102—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA 









Packed in 3 sizes of cans. 
Tips in small square and 
round cans. Long Spears 
in tall square cans. 





TIPS LONG TIPS 
SPEARS 
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“so NOW FOR 
MORE DOLLARS, 
MORE PRETTY 
THINGS FOR ME 
AND THE HOUSE, 
MORE GOOD 
TIMES FOR BOTH 

OF US!’’ 


~ of 


Why Not Have Money of Your Own? 
Heres a Way to Get It 


ve] UT the dress is $29.50, madam.”’ 
The salesgirl’s politely curious 
m| voice was still ringing in Bess 
4) Wilson’s ears when she reached 
Pi the street. 

It wasn’t giving up the loveliest dress 
she had seen that Bess minded. It wasn’t 
the unsympathetic look in the eyes of the 
clerk who had been so anxious to please her 
a moment before. 

It was the regret—shame, almost—that 
she didn’t have the right to spend the extra 
ten dollars for something for herself. 

Some way she had misread the price tag. 
She could have afforded $19.50 for a dress 
just then. But when her mistake was 
pointed out to her, with the dress already 
over the arm of the clerk, she had had 
to say she couldn’t take it—because there 
wasn’t another ten-dollar bill in her purse 
to spend just as she pleased. 


The -Modern Way 


AS $10.00 or $15.00 or $5.00 ever made 

such a bitter difference to you? Have 
you ever wanted money of your very 
own “with no strings to it’’? 

Then you will know just how Bess Wil- 
son must have felt only a few weeks later 
when she wrote me this ‘“‘bubbling over” 
letter: 





Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: Really, 
being able to earn this money of my own has made 
a new woman of me. I feel that I want to tell 
other women about it. You won’t believe me, but 
I almost talked to a strange girl in a store the 
other day, when I saw her turning away from a 
suit that cost too much. If only she had realized 
how easily she could earn the money for it! 

But let me tell you about my dress—the one I 
wanted so much. When I discovered your fas- 
cinating plan for making money I set out to earn 
enough to buy this dress, first of all. (Such a 
well-made, serviceable blue silk crépe!) And I 
succeeded! Without disorganizing my little home 
or neglecting a single wifely duty, I bought it 
with my own precious extra dollars, earned in two 
weeks. 

And, best of all, my husband is as pleased with 
The Girls’ Club plan as I am. It makes me his 
partner in earning and saving, as in everything 
else. So now for more dollars, more pretty things 
for me and the house, more good times for both 
of us! Yours gratefully, 

Bess Wilson. 


Do you know what our plan for earning 
money is? I’ll be glad to tell you. And 


the best part of it is that any girl or woman 
who is reading this page can succeed in 
The Girls’ Club Plan. 

Business girls are finding it the way to 
““sive themselves a raise.’”’ Housewives 
use it to “‘fill the chinks” and enjoy the 
charming little extras we all love. School- 
girls and grandmothers alike enjoy the 
feeling of having their own extra dollars. 

But read some of their own letters. 
They’ll tell you as I never can the joy of 
earning in spare minutes and spending 
when you please: 


A Teacher’s Vacation 
Dear Manager: I’ve just been counting my 
blessings—and my money. I was certainly too 
tired to take a regular position this summer, but 
already I’ve made $46.00—and enjoyed my va- 
cation besides. R. S. W., Ia. 


$23 for a Schoolgirl 


Dear Manager of the Best Club in the 
World: Shall I tell you what I’ve done with the 
$23.00 I earned this month? Saved $16.00 for 
school expenses, spent $2.00 for an excursion across 
the lake, and bought my mother a lovely scarf. 

L. McD., Ills. 


A Busy Mother’s New Lamp 


Dear Manager: The lamp came. Of course 
the family was surprised. And of course I was 2s 
pleased and proud as could be to think I’d earned 
for myself the $18.00 it cost. Now I’ve begun 
having my own money you can count on my 
“*life membership.”’ Mrs. D. R., Cal. 


And Now—Who Else? 


OU may have yet other satisfying ways 
of spending. You may be one of the 
women with some big need to fill. But 
whether your wishes call for $3.00 or 
$300.00 you too can make them come true 
in The Club. ‘ 
There are no expenses or obligations — 
and you can begin earning right away. 
Wouldn’t you like to learn just how? 1'll 
write you immediately if you send me 
even a post card. 
Address me as the 


Mn asayn heft: Cha 
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The Walker 


















The Jetta 
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Biv. RE is a plucky little woman out in Iowa who knows 
something of the serious side of life. 


The mother of six children, the wife of a struggling coun- 
id doctor, her life was made up largely of work and sacri- 
ce. 


“The doctor had always to be considered first,’’ she wrote. 
“Nothing could be allowed to interfere with his practice. 


“‘His career was the most important thing in our lives, of 
course. His meals had to be ready when he could eat; he 
had to be allowed to get his rest whenever he was permitted 
to lie down; his clothes had to be kept clean and pressed. 


“With my husband somewhat particular, and my six 
children to raise, it seemed to me that I was busy from 
dawn to midnight, with never a minute to stop and rest. 
Merely to think of the awful leg-weariness and foot aches 
makes me shudder now! 


“IT complained so much that I must have seemed almost 
entirely useless to my husband. He was so efficient and 
vigorous. I believe he hated me. 


“‘About this time my sister from New York came to visit 
me. How I dreaded her visit! Of course, I wanted to see her, 
but even the little extra work of one more person to feed 
and look after was almost too much. 


“But it was her visit that changed things for me. It was 
she who suggested that I might need the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. I had never thought seriously about whether I needed 
different shoes. But my sister had had a somewhat similar 
experience, and she took me to the store, and made me buy 
a pair. 


“T am still doing all of my work. I take care of my six 
children, do most of their sewing, and have the doctor’s 
meals to suit him. 


“Best of all, he cheerfully admits that I have been of 
real assistance to him in building up a medical practice 
that is envied by all the other physicians for miles around. 


“He says that I ama real helpmate not only in providing 









The Nearing 





Look for trade- mark on sole and 
lining. Not genuine without it. It 
is your guarantee. Sold by 2000 
dealers. Styles for all occasions. 
All sizes. All widths AAAA to E. 
Made for women, misses and 
children by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. Wright 
& Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. 


The Vilma 










The Selby Shoe Co. 


believe my husband hated me! 


No. 5 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


home comforts but in keeping both our lives sunny and 
cheerful. 


‘And I am enjoying everything! Where before I firmly 
believed that the only way I ever should get a moment’s 
rest would be to run away, I now enjoy my home and my 
family, and get my greatest comfort and satisfaction from 
doing my work. 


“Things that seemed so trying in the olden days are easy 
now. And I give full credit to your wonderful Arch Pre- 
server Shoe.’’ 





There is nothing mysterious about the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. Because it has a concealed, built-in arch bridge it 
supports the foot as Nature intended, preventing any sag- 
ging or straining. 


Because it has a flat inner sole (crosswise) it prevents 
pinching of the bones, nerves and blood-vessels of the fore- 
part of the foot. 


Foot health is assured, because there can be no abuse of 
the foot structure in wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe. Vigor 
and comfort are assured, because the foot is allowed to func- 
tion without interference of any sort. 


This is the shoe that has ‘‘changed the ideas of the Na- 
tion’’ regarding shoes, because it has demonstrated how a 
shoe can satisfactorily combine foot health and comfort 
with smart style. 


This is the shoe that will solve your foot problem, and 
make you more active, more vigorous, more enthusiastic 
about things. This is the shoe your children should be wear- 
ing, so their feet can be started right. 


Your feet—and your children’s feet—deserve Arch Pre- 
server Shoes. Send the coupon today for our booklet, ‘‘ Foot 
Youth,” and the name of your dealer. 


There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe for women, misses 
and children, and it is manufactured by only The Selby 
Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


THE 


ARCH PRESERY 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


ME, 
Lo 





The Selby Shoe Co., 434 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 


and name your dealer. 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 














The Bea 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL" 






Please send postpaid your booklet No. L34, ‘‘ Foot Youth,” 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


THROUGH ALL THE YEARS 
SINCE 1886 


And still the delight of 
those who first enjoyed its 
purity and wholesomeness 


HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE. IT 1s t MILLION .A. DAY 
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Economically eMade-Over Flouses 


(Continued from Page 81) 


the wall a bit farther to the right than can 
be seen through the doorway in the picture. 
On the wall opposite the porch door, a door 
leads into the small hall from which the 
stairs ascend to the second floor. Also, 
from this hallway there is a door to the 
lawn, so that the living and dining rooms 
may be private, when desired; and from 
this hallway, too, one reaches the kitchen, 
built on in the form of an ell. Upstairs 
there is a room over the kitchen, but the 
three other bedrooms and the bath, with a 
large storeroom closet opening off it into 
the wing, are placed straight across the 
width of the house, over the living and 
dining rooms, additional space having 
been obtained by this part of the second 
floor being built out over the porch. Such 
a real house has the old box stall become, 
making possible all sorts of gay adven- 
tures in housekeeping for first one young 
couple and then another who welcome this 
opportunity of beginning in small ways. 
Such a house also is the cottage called 
Henhurst, to be seen in the offing at the 
left. It is hard to believe that Henhurst 
started life as a chicken house, for on the 
outside it looks like a rambling green Eng- 
lish cottage, with many mullioned case- 
ments and a peaked roof; and inside it 
seems to be nearly all huge living room with 
the ceiling extending in height to the very 
top of the house and with the bedrooms 
opening off a gallery one story high. 


Along a ‘River ‘Road 


HOUGH perhaps not quite so complete 
as The Box Stall, Henhurst is more at- 
tractive on the outside, because of its ram- 
bling roof line, its decorative color, and 
because its diamond-paned casements peer 
out over its hollyhock garden in the 
quaintest of ways. Inside, the living 
room is a huge place made gay with mul- 
lioned alcoves, while at the far side of the 
room, it is the habit to gather round its 
large friendly hearth. A little breakfast 
room and kitchen are built onto the living 
room at the back, and stairs ascend to the 
bedrooms reached from the balcony. 
Some twenty-five miles from this group 
of economically made-over houses, there 
is a river road fairly studded with charm- 
ing little places that started life in un- 
related and various ways, but that now 


vie with each other in a quaint charm, 
wholly the result of simple remaking. 
In a ten-minute drive one passes several 
of them. First, comes a group of three 
little homes under one roof, in what was 
once an old inn, a long low structure of 
stone, set with its end to the road. Each 
individual house has a bright-hued door 
of a different color—red, blue or green. 
One passes next an attractive cottage, 
the first inspiration toward remaking, 
which was a one-room quarry office that 
had been bought very cheaply and moved 
to this shady spot by the water. This 
white clapboard structure, the original 
office, forms the entrance room behind 
high pillars; the rest of the tiny house is 
built in the shape of a larger addition in 
the back, and contains, behind its wide 
casements, two rooms, one over the other. 


Once a Neetinghouse 


QUARTER of a mile up the road one 

sees a long, yellow cottage set high on 
the edge of a hill, in command of wide views 
of the river. This used to be a meeting- 
house, and its big living room, while 
remade, contains the two large original 
fireplaces. Near by one passes a two-party 
house which has been made into one; the 
Italian and Finn laborers who once occu- 
pied it would never recognize the interior 
now, for the two houses have been thrown 
together simply by discarding a staircase 
and removing the partitions which sepa- 
rated two small rooms and a hall; but 
there is gained thereby a large living room 
measuring thirteen by twenty-eight feet, 
with four windows giving delightfully on 
wide sweeps of lovely river edged by tall 
sycamores and on high rhododendron 
hills—priceless views for lasting posses- 
sions. And yet the interior of this derelict 
house has been made over for an expendi- 
ture, so far, of not more than three hun- 
dred dollars. 

So this summer, whenever you embark 
on some trip through new country, re- 
member to look for the gay little houses 
edging the road; you will be surprised to 
find how many of them have been made 
over, and how many of them will be ca- 
pable of becoming an inspiration to you in 
finding and reclaiming some little house 
of your own. 


Kuitted Sweaters and (orocheted Hlats 
Jor (ollege 


(Continued from Page 134) 


_ Continue to work 1 st. more between 
increases every round to the 19th round, 
when there will be 17 s. c. between in- 
creases, and crown will measure 9 inches 
in diameter. Work 1 inch even (6 rounds). 

‘Then, * draw up a loop in each of 2 sts., 
wrap, take off 3 loops, work 1 s. c. in each 
ol 17 sts.; repeat from * to end of round. 
Next round, decrease, work 8 sts.; * de- 
crease, work 16 sts.; * repeat to end of 
round. This brings the decreases of this 
round between decreases of last round. 
Alternate these 2 rounds, decreasing 7 
times each round, with 1 st. less between 
each time, until there are 9 sts. between 
(77 sts.). Work 3 inches without decreas- 
ing. Fasten off. 

The braided hat at lower right, page 
133, is made of rug yarn. You purchase 
2 skeins each of light old rose No. 1115, 
dark old rose No. 1116, gray No. 1111. 
Five laps equal 2 inches. 

Divide the 2 skeins of each color into 3 
balls. Tie a short strand of yarn around 
the 9 strands to hold them firm, and fasten 
to the back of a chair or a door knob. Un- 
roll just enough of each ball of yarn to 





escape the floor, pin together with safety 
pin 3 balls of same color to form a strand. 
Take 3 threads of 1 color in left hand, 3 of 
another color in the right hand, and pass 
the 3 in the left hand over the 3 center 
ones; pass the 3 in the right hand over the 
3 which are now at center. 

Continue to braid in this way. The balls 
should swing free so they will not tangle. 

To sew, begin at top of crown, working 
on wrong side and making a flat circle of 
3 rounds. 4th round, increase by sewing 
every 3d and 4th lap of braid in every 3d 
lap of previous round. 5th round, like 4th 
round. 6th round, sew every 4th and 5th 
lap of braid in every 4th lap of 5th round. 

Seventh round, sew every 9th and 10th 
lap of braid in every 9th lap of 6th round. 
Work the next 5 rounds even. 13th and 
14th rounds, decrease same as 7th round 
was increased. The crown, then, should 
measure 84% inches from center top to 
lower edge. 

To make the brim, increase for 2 rounds 
in same way as in 7th round. Sew 2 
rounds even. Fasten the ends by drawing 
through braid on wrong side. 






















@Inlaid Silverplate 


{| . Originated by 
‘Holmes & Edwards 


Has Set a New Standard of Superior 
Quality in Silverplate 
Invisible under the thick, durable plate, blocks of solid 


silver are Inlaid where the wear of constant rubbin3, 
on table or cloth is hardest on the most-used pieces. 


Solid Silver Inlaid Where the Wear Is Hardest 


Yet, INLAID costs you no more than ordinary Silverplate. 
DISTINCTIVE IN QUALITY — EXQUISITE IN DESIGN 





























































































Tea Spoons 
Inlaid 


Set of Six 
$3.75 


Prices slightly-hibher 
in Canada 


The The Century. 


Shows Solid Invisible 
Silver Blocks of 
Inlaid- Silver 

where lhe _ under the 
Wear 1s ; 


hardest 
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ventilated dries over-night. 
Its bristles are always firm, 
live. And its two tufts reach 
of your teeth. All 
Made only by 











Extra Money 
for the 


Business Woman 


Busy housewives and mothers aren’t 
the on/y ones who want extra money, and 
get it. The modern “business girl” occa- 
sionally hankers for more cash than pay 
day produces, too. As for instance: 

Miss Julia Le Quatte, Illinois, says: “I work 
in an office. I am too tired at night to work 
much at it (Curtis subscription profiting). My 


biggest order was for 14 subscriptions, taken in | 


five minutes, with about $7 for me.” 

Who ever could be too tired to take such 
money for easy spare-time work? Surely not 
you! Send the coupon. 








The Curtis Publishing Company 
387 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Please send me your offer. No obligation. 


Name 





Street. 
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State — aS Wes 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 66 Springfield, Mass. 








Dr.Esenwein 









ENGRA VITATIONS & AN NCEMENTS. 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 


428 Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 


seeking an o rtunity to perform 
WOM EN good works MY behalf of the unfor- 
tunate of mankind are invited to read 

“IN HIS SERVICE” 
found in all public libraries in the United States. (Advertisement) 











their gold and their silver 
cups; and when the war 
was over, the Oppian Law 
ordered them to keep on 
dressing in the plainest 
clothes; no borders of the 
purple dye that they loved, no carriages 
in city streets, and no more than a half 
ounce of gold in ornament. 

The storm broke. Women hurried from 
their homes into the crowded highways. 
They held up every man who had a vote 
and importuned him to repeal the law. 
Never was such lobbying, such throwing 
aside of all meekness and restraint. The 
city seethed with legislators and with 
women. 

Then came those terrible years of tu- 
mult and suspense and war for Rome in 
far-off lands, or still more savagely 
in the streets at home, when one of 


The Fleritage of Womankind 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Noone knows what Livia, little nineteen- 
year-old Livia, thought of this husband 
switching. But then Rome for generations 
was full of tragic women. handed around 
arbitrarily from husband to husband to 
serve political ends; a new husband, willy- 
nilly, whenever a new party affiliation 
took place. Little girl that she was, Livia 
had already borne two sons. The Romans 
liked to catch their wives early before 
they’d had time to develop much individu- 
ality of their own, and so were easily 
molded to the accepted matrimonial form. 


— 


vituperated those who 
had invented boats and so 
lured people to far travel, 
and he had a prevision 
someone might even ‘“‘at- 
tempt the air!” 

So with Livia’s help Augustus made 
moral laws. Exile for marital infidelity; 
no wanton luxury—workday meals not 
more than ten dollars; parties, fifteen 
dollars; wedding feasts, fifty dollars; let 
every woman marry early and have three 
children by the time she is twenty! 

Yet luxury was hard to keep out. When 
Augustus’ little house burned down, he 
bought near-by places and built a bigger 
one. He had natural history and pre- | 
historic collections. And there was the 
country house. The remains of Livia’s 

are still left. Magnificent as were 








Cornelia’s sons made the name of 
Tiberius Gracchus greater than his 
father had left it, as he fought for 
popular rights against the very aris- 
tocrats with whom he was allied, 
alienated his patrician brother-in- 
law, was struck down in a royal 
battle between patricians and ple- 
beians near the very Capitol itself, 
and left himself an immortal name 
as the defender of the rights of com- 
mon folk. Gaius, his younger 
brother, went the same glorious and 
bloody way to death. 

The good, gossipy old Plutarch 
tells us that although the two sons 
were of the noblest origin and had 
the happiest disposition of all the 
Roman youth, yet Cornelia’s edu- 
cation had contributed more to their 
characters than had Nature. 

Then long, quiet years shadowed 
by memory, but not allowed to he 
dark. All the great men of Rome came to 
the home of the lovely woman. They asked 
her advice in public matters, in which she 
was sane and wise. They talked with her 
about the new ideas that were creeping 
into the city soon to be imperial. Then 
came darkness, and Cornelia’s dearest wish 
found fruition, for on the monument that 
the city built above her body was inscribed 
only: ‘‘The mother of the Gracchi.” 

No woman can help loving Cornelia as a 
person; the exquisite girl, the woman 
whose heart and mind were filled with am- 
bitions for greatness not for herself, but 
for those she loved, the tender yet all- 
demanding mother, the symbol of all that 
is finest in Rome, relieved of its stern old 
ruggedness by something wholly feminine. 





Livia’s Great Power 


HE other woman—as real and vivid as 

Cornelia, forever alluring, the storm 
center of the very apex of Roman history, 
she who sat on a throne in the middle of 
things at the very time when Christ was 
born in an inconspicuous corner of the 
empire—is Livia. I.ivia, too, was very 
beautiful—lovely not in the self-contained, 
dignified way of Cornelia, but intriguing, 
alluring, and also marvelously brainy and 
wise in the ways of the world. Nobody in 
Rome hated Cornelia. Many people hated 
and feared Livia. She was a great enigma, 
and an enigma they had toconsider because 
of her enormous power. 

Young Octavius was just on the make. 
He was adopted heir to Julius Cesar; 
plunged into the civil rows that followed 
great Czsar’s death; broke with Antony 
when that famous lover deserted his wife, 
Octavius’ sister, to follow the lure of 
Egypt’s Cleopatra; and finally made him- 
self master of the world, and was called 
Augustus. Perhaps it was because of the 
loveliness of another man’s wife, perhaps 
it was because marriage with her would 
cement his power by linking him to a 
whole chain of great families, that the 
young dictator used his new authority 
pretty brutally. Three months before her 
baby was to be born Augustus divorced 
his own wife, Scribonia, compelled Livia’s 
husband to divorce her also, and immedi- 
ately married the beauty himself. 








And Livia had already known vicissitude, 
for she had gone with her first husband 
into hasty exile during a political up- 
heaval, and later she was to remember 
with favors the Grecians who treated them 
kindly. And now she was to play empress 
to the first all-world ruler who, because he 
was Called imperator, commander, gave us 
our word “‘emperor,’”’ and because he be- 
longed to the Cesar family, gave us our 
words “‘czar”’ and “‘kaiser.’’ And that she 
was canny as well as beautiful is shown by 
her holding the all-powerful’s affections for 
fifty years of absolute power, while di- 
vorces seethed all around them and it was 
easy to trade aging wives for attractive 
new young things. The last words of 
Augustus are said to have been, “‘Adieu, 
Livia. Remember our long life together.” 

That’ was a very wonderful court life 
over which young Livia presided. The Pax 
Romana— Roman peace—hung over all 
the weary world after two hundred years of 
constant war. Little people, common peo- 
ple, everywhere, no longer plundered, but 
became safe and industrious. Poets and 
artists and musicians flocked from Greece 
and Alexandria to Augustus. Jewels and 
the new-discovered silk fabrics and ex- 
quisite artistry piled up in Rome. And 
through it all Augustus and Livia tried to 
live the simple life. 

Livia believed in the old virtues, for all 
her flashing beauty and her extraordinary 
power to play politics. She kept old 
Roman traditions. She superintended her 
household. The emperor wore no toga 
that was not woven by her slaves, under 
her direction, from the good old wool of 
old Rome. She knew when and where to 
buy, in days when there was no such 
steady reliable flow of goods as we have 
now in every city. She knew how to pre- 
serve these fruits in wine and how to dry 
those; how to buy nuts so that they would 
keep; how to card and spin and weave. 

Moreover, she and Augustus set out to 
keep good old Roman morality by law. 
They lived in an era of change. They 
could not control it, but they thought they 
could. They and some literary men about 
their court thought with Horace: ‘‘Our fa- 
thers were worse than our grandsires; we 
have deteriorated from our fathers; our 
sons will cause us to be lamented.” Horace 


Rome’s great squares, her temples, 
her fountains, one was not allowed 
to use a carriage on the narrow, 
crowded streets; but Livia had her 
litter, ivory and gold, borne by 
eight magnificently garbed slaves 
out to the gate of the city, and then 
the pony carriage with its metal- 
foliage trimmings and purple hang- 
ings—so that she might not be 
kissed by people that wanted fa- 
vors—and so on to the sprawling, 
lovely villa, with great gardens, 
wall-inclosed, walks shaded with 
trimmed box, all trees of cypress or 
ilex or what you will, cut into fan- 
tastic shapes of lions and bears and 
twisting serpents. 


Fathers Ordered 


OOR Livia and Augustus! The 

great modern Italian historian, 
Ferrero, says Augustus cruled his 
empire—Italy, France, England, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Greece and the 
Near East, Egypt—with two thousand 
officials and an army of two hundred thou- 
sand. But he could not rule his own 
daughter. 

Julia was as charming as her stepmother, 
Livia, but she, laughter loving, gay, un- 
tamed, willful, was the apostle of change 
and the first to disobey her father’s laws. 
They did the very worst thing for her; for 
Livia made up her mind that her son by 
her first husband should be the next 
Cesar after Augustus, and to consummate 
this, he was ordered to divorce his wife 
and marry gay little Julia, who loathed 
him as he loathed her. Tiberius loved his 
wife; he didn’t want to divorce her. He 
was a bluff, vigorous, old-fashioned Roman 
soldier who had been Rome’s safeguard 
against wild tribes on the north. What 
could he do with Julia? But fathers 
ordered, and sons and daughters obeyed. 

The old annalists say that Tiberius was 
never able to see his ex-wife without burst- 
ing into tears. His new wife, Julia, met 
her lover by night near the statue of 
Marsyas close to the sacred Forum. She 
wore silk when Livia wore wool. She 
threw away money on wanton display. 
All Rome whispered and winked and 
cackled with dirty scandals. Tiberius 
dared not divorce the emperor’s daughter, 
but at last the poor broken-hearted 
father, he who sat so high, Imperator 
Cesar, bent to his own law and the lovely, 
gay Julia went into exile, as did her lover 
also—exile desolate, ugly, lonely, far from 
everything she loved. At last, after Au- 
gustus’ death, when Tiberius, the hus- 
band who hated her so, had come into the 
imperial power, she was starved to death 
by his orders. 

Like a great procession behind all the 
women stories one might tell of Rome 
marches the great order of Vestal Virgins, 
who for eleven hundred years—as long as 
from us back to Charlemagne—showed in 
their own persons everything that was the 
glory of Rome, still further glorified and 
refined by womanhood. 

And under every rooftree, the ‘‘domina” 
or lady of that household, guarded her 
family fire and shared a bit in that hon- 
ored womanhood. 
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2 Every piece is 

: finished with 

DU PONT DUCO 
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It must be good furniture 

° 9 fs . e ‘ 
—it’s finished with Duco 
If the furniture you buy is finished with DUCO, you can be as- 
sured that it is good value—for the makers of furniture who use 
DUCO are among the best judges of value! And if the furniture 
is finished with DUCO you have a right to expect that long after 
you have bought it, its DUCO finish will still have its original 
velvety sheen! 7 : 





Buy “beauty insurance” by asking for Duco-finished furni- 
ture. You can identify it by the “finished with Duco” label. 











Send for de luxe book 
“Furniture, Yesterday and Today” 


Every home lover should possess this 64-page book, 
written by one of the foremost authorities on furniture, 
Julius F. Gayler, R. A., Member, American Institute 
of Architects. Profusely illustrated from furniture in the 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and other sources. Send money order, check or 
stamps for 50c, to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Box L, Parlin, N. J. 
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IMPERIAL SALAD 


Drain juice from a half a 
can of pineapple, add one 
tablespoonful of vinegar and 
enough water to make a pint. 
Heat to boiling point and 
add one package of Lemon 
Jell-O. Just as Jell-O begins 
to set add three slices of 
canned pineapple, cubed, 
one-half can Spanish pimen- 
tos, shredded, and one me- 
dium size cucumber or one 
cup celery, cut fine and salt- 
ed. Mould in individual 
moulds or in one large 
mould and slice. Serve 
with cream salad dressing. 


-- 


Americas most famous dessert~ 


© 1926 BY THE JELL-O COMPANY, Inc. 
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If not, there is a treat in store 
for you, for JellO makes 
appetizing salads as well as 
desserts. For hot summer 
days a cooling salad made of 
Jell-O, ripe luscious fruits and 
crisp vegetables is most re- 
freshing and healthful. Our 


new recipe book contains 








VCC “*New Jell-O 
Recipes” is the 


title of an in- 
teresting recipe book, beau- 


countless suggestions for tifully illustrated in colors, 
Jell-O salads and desserts containing many new recipes for 
‘ ; Jell-O desserts and salads. It’s yours 
which you will want to serve on request. Simply fill in the 
during the summer season Fineigpl jet ip gemenaie si 
° dress, and send to us today for 
Send the coupon below for your copy. The Jell-O Company, 
your copy;—it’s free. inc. kate 
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Mosquitoes and Flies 
need not wreck 
your Sleep! 


No more wakeful, restless nights. No 








more mosquitoes. No more flies. Flit 
kills them all—and all at once. Day and 
night, Flit spray will guard your comfort, 
your health, from these annoying filthy 
pests. 


Insects are dangerous. Thousands of 
people die every year from typhoid, tuber- 
culosis, and other diseases carried by 
insects, according to the U. S. Public 
Health Service. More than 6,000,000 
germs have been found on the body of a 
single fly. 





Clean, safe and easy 
to use 


Flit clears the house in a few minutes of 
disease-bearing flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs, 
roaches and ants. It searches out the 
cracks and crevices where insects hide and 
breed, destroying their eggs and larvae. Flit 
kills moths and their tiny worms which 
eat holes. Extensive tests showed that 
Flit spray did not stain the most delicate 
fabrics. 

















Kills all trousehold 


insects 
































Flit is the result of exhaustive research by 
expert entomologists and chemists. More 
than 70 formulas were tested on the 
various household insects before Flit was 
finally perfected. Flit is the highest 
quality household insecticide that is made 


by the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Get a can of Flit and a Flit Sprayer today. 


, ie = \\ \ JOIN THE 
For sale throughout the world. Look for \ HEALTH 


“The Yellow Can with the Black Band” DARD oe | SQUAD 
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about this yere killin’ afore you git back.” 
He hesitated. ‘‘Hope you make out all 
right, sir.” 

He shook hands, and Dutton felt a bit of 
metal in his palm; his fingers closed on it 
mechanically as Mackenzie stepped back. 
A sudden impulse to trust the old man 
overcame his caution. 

“Find a man named Folwell at Sum- 
merhills,” he said, too quietly for the 
words to reach Sim Cole. ‘I think he 
knows something.” 

He broke into a stumbling run, ham- 
pered by his manacled wrists. As he 
plunged down the slope beyond the crest 
Cole’s voice rose behind him in a great 
shout, and a bullet sang through the 
trees, with the echoing clamor of the 
report in close pursuit. He glanced at 
the bit of metal in his hand, and guessed 
that the flat little key fitted the lock 
of Cole’s handcuffs. 

The pressure of Mackenzie’s gun 
under his belt heartened him consider- 
ably for the task ahead. 

He was laughing under his breath as 
he tumbled into his boat and, with 
the sound of shots and crashing under- 
growth behind him, poled it awkwardly 
out into the shadows of the swamp. 


XI 


HE voice that came from the thick 

tangle of marsh undergrowth at the 
bend of the narrow channel was low and 
dispassionate, but it lifted Mark Dut- 
ton’s gyved hands above his head with- 
out his will or effort, and he had no need 
to counterfeit the eagerness with which 
he called in answer: “It’s me, Griff— 
Dutton.”’ 

“Seen you,” said the voice. ‘Don’t 
come no further. Hate to shoot you.” 

‘Shoot me? What for? That’s what 
Cole and Mackenzie have been trying 
to do, but I thought you’d help me get 
away. They’ll hang me for killing Boone 
if they can get me.” 

There was a pause. 
Boone?” 

“T didn’t, but somebody did. They 
think I’m the one, and it looks that way. 
They’ll railroad me if I go back.”’ 

Griffin Shabedge poled a crazy skiff 
from behind the overhanging bushes. He 
glanced soberly at Dutton’s wrists. 

‘“Reckon you got to stay in yere then,” 
he said slowly. ‘‘ Ain’t nobody else liable 
to git in this fur.” 

“They won’t have to come after me,” 
said Dutton. ‘‘The dam’s almost done. 
They can drown me out if I stay here. 
But if you can help me get rid of these 
handcuffs I might have a chance of getting 
away.” 

“Ain’t goin’ to drownd nobody outen 
Black Water,’”’ said Shabedge. ‘‘Cain’t 
back up the water without they aim to 
drownd Boone’s woman ’long of us.’’ His 
teeth showed. ‘‘Reckon it won’t make no 
difference, Boone gittin’ shot. Ain’t liable 
to drownd that there woman nohow.”’ 

‘“Boone’s woman? You mean Miss 
Farre?”’ Dutton managed to sound and 
k 0k bewildered. ‘‘What’s she got to do 
with it?”’ 


“Say you killed 


CHABEDGE jerked a thumb over his 
W shoulder. ‘Got her back yonder to 
the house. Taken an’ carried her in last 
evenin’, an’ made her write a letter to tell 
Boone I was aimin’ to keep her in yere. 
Hump Bridger poled up to where her hoss 
was hitched an’ turned him loose with the 
letter in the bellyband. That’s how come 
I was waitin’ yere. Figured you'd git that 
there writin’ an’ maybe come in to see 
could you turn her loose.”’ He showed his 
teeth again. ‘‘Reckon you ain’t liable to 
try it, not the way you’re fixed!” 

He poled along the channel and Dutton 
obeyed the gesture that bade him follow. 
By the time they reached the little island 
among the bogs he had begun to see his 
way. 

Shabedge ran a length of chain through 
the ringbolts of both boats and padlocked 


its ends about a tree. He led the way 
toward the cabin; following, Dutton 


Black Water 


(Continued from Page 19) 


realized the wiry strength of the tall, lean 
body, flat-backed, narrow of hip, wide 
shouldered; he measured it, now, by com- 
parison with his own. If it came to hand- 
grips there would be an even chance, per- 
haps. 

Marian Farre sat calmly on the rude 
bench before the shack. There was no 
trace of fear or anger in the glance that 
moved to Shabedge; she seemed to take 
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Dutton’s arrival as a matter of course, 
until she saw the handcuffs. Even then, 
after that swift, startled widening, the 
eyes were merely curious. Dutton, under- 
standing, marveled at her self-command. 
Perhaps, he thought, she hadn’t yet been 
informed of Griffin Shabedge’s disposition 
of her future; she was feigning acqui- 
escence in her detention as the most 
promising way of finding a chance to 
escape. 


HE cried out sharply when Dutton told 

her of Boone’s death, and he saw that 
she was genuinely shocked and saddened. 
Curiously, almost against his will, he 
found himself in sympathy; he had hated 
Boone, and it puzzled him to discover that 
even the thought of those felled peach 
trees no longer served to keep that hatred 
alive. 

“I’m sorry, Marian.”’ He did not know 
that he had used the name. ‘“ You know I 
didn’t do it, don’t you?”’ 

“I’m trying to think who did.” Her 
tone dismissed the question and Dutton 
warmed under it. Her glance flickered at 
Shabedge. The squatter shook his head. 

““Wasn’t me neither. Sight ruther he 
was alive—reckon he wouldn’t never 
leave ’em flood the swamp while you was 
in it. Them others mightn’t maybe keer 
what happened to you, but Boone, he 
would.” 

She turned to Dutton: ‘‘I suppose he’s 
told you. He’s going to keep me here as a 
kind of hostage. I’m not quite sure 
whether I’m also to marry him or merely 
to cook.” 

“‘Got to keep you in yere anyhow,” said 
Shabedge. ‘“‘Wouldn’t be no sense gittin’ 
me another woman. Ruther have you ’n 
any I ever see. Reckon I c’n learn you to 
cook.” 

Dutton’s wrist strained at the handcuffs. 
The bite of the steel rings gave him a 
sudden thought. 

“Marian, do you suppose you could 
pick this lock with a hairpin? These 
things are getting on my nerves.” 

She seemed to understand his glance. 
As she came toward him there was a mo- 
ment when she stood in Shabedge’s line of 
vision; it gave Dutton time to reach the 


key in his pocket. She took it, standing 
so that Shabedge could not see her slip it 
into the lock and turn it. When the 
squatter looked over her shoulder she was 
still fumbling in the slot with the straight- 
ened hairpin. Dutton freed his hands 
with a jerk. 

“Fine!” he cried. “I didn’t hope you’d 
do it so quickly.” 

“Reckon it ain’t goin’ to be hard to 
learn you how to cook,” said Shabedge. 
“Smart, you are.” 

Dutton stretched his arms luxuriously 
as he turned to Shabedge. ‘‘Griff, what 
makes you think it will suit Miss Farre 
to cook for you? She’s been raised with 

the notion that she’d have something 

to say about that.” 

Shabedge shrugged. ‘‘Reckon she 
knows she’s gettin’ the best man in 
Black Water,”’ he said simply. ‘‘ Who 
else is they?” 

“Well, what about me?” Dutton 
flashed a cautioning glance at the girl. 
“It looks as if I’d have to stay here 
after this, and I'll need somebody to 
cook forme. Maybe she’d rather have 
it that way.” 


HABEDGE surveyed him deliber- 

ately, a measuring interest in the 
glance. ‘You wantin’ her for your 
woman, Dutton?”’ 

“Tf she wants me,” said Dutton. 
“Do you, Marian?” 

Again he endeavored to make his ex- 
pression reassure her against any pos- 
sible misunderstanding; for an instant, 
however, as their glances met, he almost 
forgot that, with Shabedge staring 
straight at her, she must dissemble in 
look as well asin word and tone. The 
straight, fearless eyes seemed to be as 
frankly honest as the voice. 

“You know I do, Mark.” 

There was a little silence; Dutton saw, 
without shifting his glance from the girl’s 
eyes, that Griff Shabedge was deliberately 
turning toward him. 

“Allright,” said the squatter. ‘‘Reckon 
we better get it settled right now, Dutton.” 

“All right.”” Dutton heard a strange 
voice laughing softly and realized that it 
was his, that he wasn’t afraid or even 
troubled. 

Something sang in him somewhere, like 
taut wires in a wind. He was happy, 
eager, utterly content. 

Shabedge sprang without warning. 
Twice Dutton’s hands smashed home on 
the lean jaws before the long arms closed 
about him; they swung him off his feet; 
in the air he twisted, landing on his hands 
and knees, an arm crooked about the 
squatter’s neck; he was on his feet again, 
his free hand battering at a body that was 
wire and leather; he knew that fists were 
hammering at his face and body, but he 
had no sense of pain. They were down 
again, rolling and grappling in the mucky 
earth; they stumbled erect, drew apart 
and met again. 


UTTON lost the sense of time; it 
seemed that he had been fighting 
longer than he could remember. He felt 
no rage against the man whose body 
strained against his own, whose hands 
flailed at his face. He had forgotten how 
to think or how to feel; his brain was filled 
with that deep, singing sound. Life wasa 
blur of blows given and repaid, of mighty 
muscle-cracking grapples in torn mold, of 
toiling struggles to throw off a crushing 
weight and to break the closing grip of 
arms that stopped all breath, of moments 
when there was a mutual release and re- 
treat before another mutual onrush. 
Somebody was pulling at his shoulder; 
a woman’s voice was crying to him to let 
go, to stop. He was sitting astride of a 
main who lay relaxed on the damp earth, a 
man whose face was bruised and bleeding, 
a man whose throat was straining weakly 
in the clutch of someone’s bleeding hands, 
hands that identified themselves at last as 
Mark Dutton’s. 
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“He’s given in, Mark. Let go; you’re 
choking him.” A woman’s voice—some- 
body’s woman—a woman who had to be 
fought for. . . . 

Dutton struggled to his feet, spent and 

iddy. There was a bench against a sag- 
ging wall of logs. Somebody made a funny 
noise about breathing, like a child trying 
to swallow sobs—a splash of water against 
your face. He sat up, gasping, his brain 
clear. 

Marian was throwing another gourdful 
on Griff Shabedge. The squatter had 
managed to sit up, his head in his hands, 
his body heaving with each breath. Dut- 
ton laughed unsteadily. 

Shabedge grinned at him with a dread- 
ful, bleeding mouth. “You c’n fight. 
Reckon you git her, Dutton.” 

He got to his feet and swayed to the 
bench. 

For a moment Dutton forgot that it 
had been only a device on his part. It 
seemed as if the woman were really his; 
he watched her with a sense of ownership. 
His woman—again his mind came clear. 

The squatter stared at Marian long and 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Reckon it don’t matter 
a sight if you cain’t cook,” he said. 
“Wouldn’t worry me none, anyhow, if 
you was my woman.” He straightened. 
“T’d ought to git back yonder to the chan- 
nel,” he said. ‘Might somebody else find 
it. Reckon it’s safer to watch it till sun- 
down.” 


UTTON nodded. If Shabedge left 

him his boat—again he shook off, im- 
patiently, the crazy thought that asked 
him why he wanted to escape to what was 
waiting for him at the water’s edge. He 
watched the squatter unlock the chain, 
free his own skiff and snap the padlock 
again. The overgrowth along the bank 
swallowed the awkward craft. 

“That’s all right,”” Dutton whispered. 
“TI can break that chain as soon as he’s 
out of hearing, and we’ll go out through 
the lower channel.” 

There was a queer doubt in her glance. 
“Then you're really going to help me get 
away?” 

“Thank you!” He stiffened as if she 
had struck him. ‘I thought you under- 
stood that we had to make Griff Shabedge 
feel sure there wasn’t any need to watch 
us, or we’d never have had a chance like 
this. It didn’t occur to me that I was 
giving you the same idea I 
was trying to give him.” 

‘Oh, please, please!’ She 
made an eager gesture. ‘“‘We 
mustn’t squabble over words. 
I only meant—how much of 
what you told Shabedge 
about—about the murder 
was true? If I’m once safely 
out of Black Water, won’t 
they flood the swamp and 
catch you? And what will 
happen to you, if they do?” 

“I—I can only say I’m sorry, I sup- 
pose.” He was utterly ashamed. “I’d 
forgotten all about that part of it.” 

Yell me just where we stand. That’s 
what I’ve got to know.” 


H® SAW that she meant it. Swiftly, 
under a cross fire of shrewd question, 
he gave her a summary of the case against 
him, trying to minimize the damaging 
aspects and to emphasize the case for the 
defense. Even so he made hard work of 
it. Me was startled when she interrupted 
him by rising suddenly. 

“Come on; we’d better be starting, if 
that’s all they’ve got to go on. I never 
heard of such nonsense. Just because they 
don’t see any footprints except yours in a 
five-minute search, they take it for granted 
that there aren’t any. I was afraid, from 
the way you talked to Shabedge, that they 
might really have some sensible basis for 
suspecting you.” 

Dutton caught himself on the brink of 
an attempt at rebuttal. He had too much 
faith in old Dan Mackenzie’s eye to share 


\hie in the obvious explanation that 








satisfied her. If Mackenzie said there 
were no footprints among those felled 
peach trees except Dutton’s and Boone’s, 
Mark Dutton had very small hope that 
anybody else would successfully contra- 
dict him. But the immediate difficulty, at 
least, had been surmounted; Marian was 
willing to go, and the rest could wait. 

As he studied the chain and padlock 
that secured his boat, he saw that it would 
need tools of some sort to break it free, 
and for the first time since Mackenzie had 
put it there, became aware of the pistol 
under his belt. He drew it, an old- 
fashioned weapon with a long, heavy 
barrel that promised to make a serviceable 
lever. Slipping the cartridges from the 
cylinder he pried at the ringbolt in the 
boat’s bow until he worried it clear of the 
weathered wood. 


TRAIGHTENING, pleased with him- 

self, he found Marian Farre laughing 
softly, unmistakably at him. She ges- 
tured at the gun. “You had that—all 
the time you were fighting Shabedge.”’ 

“That’s so.”” He grinned shamefacedly. 
“Absolutely forgot I had it. Clever of 
me, wasn’t it?” 

“You don’t see it even now.”” She was 
still laughing, but there was a difference in 
the sound, he thought. ‘‘ You fight a man 
with your bare hands till you’re both half 
killed, and it never occurs to you that 
you’ve got a loaded revolver. And yet 
those people out there think you’re capa- 
ble of a cowardly murder. Don’t you see 
how absurd it is?” 

“Does look as if I wasn’t exactly a 
brilliant criminal, anyway.” He wagged 
his head. ‘But I couldn’t have used this 
on Griff, even if I’d remembered about 
it.” He paused. “Besides, it wouldn’t 
have suited me, somehow; pulling a gun 
on a man wouldn’t—wouldn’t settle any- 
thing.” 

She laughed again very softly. “No,” 
she said, “‘I suppose it wouldn’t.” Her 
manner changed. ‘Shouldn’t we be 
starting? I’ve a very healthy respect for 
those twisting channels, and ——”’ 


“‘\7ES.” He helped her into the boat and, 

following, thrust it into the channel. 
A curious exhilaration was upon him as he 
poled the clumsy craft along the winding 
course, the girl facing him from the bow; 
he discovered a sort of pleasure in the ache 
of strained muscles and racked joints, in 
the puffy feeling about his eyes that told 
him they must have begun 
to turn, by now, to black and 
purple. He had only a vague 
thought of what waited for 
him at the journey’s end. It 
was infinitely more impor- 
tant that Marian Farre’s 
glance, when he could shift 
his own from the channel to 
encounter it, dwelt upon him 
with that unfamiliar quality 
of approval and respect. 
There was, for some reason 
he did not try to understand, no need or 
desire for words. 

He knew his way to the first pool, but 
here he chose the wrong outlet and came 
presently to a thicket of reeds through 
which the stream crept in a shallow, whis- 
pering trickle. Poling back to the pool 
against the current, he made another bad 
guess and after half an hour found himself 
just short of Hump Bridger’s cabin, far 
out of the right course. His third attempt 
was right, but at the next pool, choosing 
between a dozen narrow outlets, he wasted 
another hour before he found the right one. 

Once or twice, when Marian spoke, he 
cautioned her in a whisper. “Better not 
talk. Sound travels on the water.” 

She seemed to share his own strange 
contentment with the silence that fell be- 
tween them after this. He lost his way 
again and again; the shadows deepened 
and a grateful coolness slowly gathered 
under them; it was well on toward sun- 
down when he felt, at last, a sudden 
strength in the current that told him he 
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had found the main outlet to the pool 
above the dam. 

Thev drifted into open water as she 
turned. A shout went up from the group 
that stood beside the shanty at the cut, 
and sie stood up, waving and calling out 
in answer, but Mark Dutton was too far 
spent to heed. After a long time he felt 
the boat ground and heard a harsh, tri- 
umphant voice. Sim Cole’s, wasn’t it? 
And why was the deputy waving a gun 
about in front of him like that, and yelling? 
Dutton’s brain wearily distinguished the 
words: 

“Figured you’d try to get out by the 
dam, Dutton. Hold out them hands.” 


AIT 


HE other voices were blurred, like the 

faces, in the fog of weariness that 
misted Dutton’s mind, but Sim Cole’s, 
lifted impatiently, came to him clearly. 

“Le’s git started back to the jail, sheriff. 
Ain’t no need to stan’ an’ chat.” 

“ Ain’t no hurry, neither, Sim.”” Mac- 
kenzie’s gentle drawl fell gratefully on 
Dutton’s ear. If he needn’t move just yet, 
nothing else mattered very much. ‘“‘Ex- 
pect Mr. Tregner c’n give us a mite more 
ev’dence, long’s we’re here anyhow.” 

“Don’t need it. We got a plenty right 
now to hang him four-five times.” 

“Reckon that’s so, sure enough. An’ 
we ain’t got to doit only once too. Looks 
like he was tryin’ to make it easy f’r us, 
don’t it? Even taken an’ saved us the 
trouble of goin’ in yonder to git him, like 
you figured we’d have to.” 

“TI thought you’d see that, sheriff.’’ 
Dutton lifted his head at the sound of the 
girl’s voice. ‘‘He could have stayed in the 
swamp, couldn’t he? You couldn’t have 
flooded it without drowning me, and he 
knew you wouldn’t. But he fought Sha- 
bedge with his bare hands and poled a 
boat for six or seven hours when he could 
hardly stand.” 

“Smart enough to figure it’d he’p him 
beat the case,”’ said Cole. ‘‘Reckon it 
won’t though. It’s plain as print.” 


“DRINTED right plain, sure enough,” 

said Mackenzie. ‘‘ What we got to find 
out is, if it’s printed true. Sight of lies 
gits into print, Sim.” 

“This here ain’t one of ’em. Look at 
the ev’dence we got, sheriff. Why ——’”’ 

“That’s what I’m lookin’ at, Sim. We 
got so much I’m kind of wonderin’ how 
good it is. Come kind of cheap an’ easy 
fr to be first-rate. Reckon we’d ought to 
back it up all we can anyhow.” He turned 
to Tregner, leaning against the pine table. 
“One thing I got to ask you about, sir. 
Mr. Dutton, he lets on ’t his gun got shot 
off yesterday evenin’ down yere. Claims 
he left you take it to shoot a snake.” 

“That’s right.” Dutton liked the 
heartiness of the tone. Tregner was glad 
of a chance to help him, even a little. 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Cole testily. 
“He could easy reload, couldn’t he?” 

Mackenzie seemed not to hear. “Did 
you hit the snake, sir?”’ 

Tregner shook his head. ‘‘ There wasn’t 
=. I must have seen a stick or some- 

ving,” 

“I see.” Mackenzie nodded slowly. 
He seemed to need a long time to con- 
sider his next question. ‘“Reckon you 
Could find us them ridin’ boots ’t Mr. 
Boone wore? Expect we’d ought to make 
Sure 1t was him ’t cut them trees.” 

“| suppose they’re in his room,” said 
Tregner, “I'll see.” He went out and 
Crossed the fill to the pine-board cabin 
Where, since Wirner’s death, he and Boone 
had seen sleeping. Dutton watched him 
through the open doorway, too far spent 
to be interested in anything except Marian 
Farre's face. There was a quality in her 
glance that somehow detached Mark 
Dutton from all this; he felt only a tired, 
Compassionate superiority toward the 
other men, stupidly intent upon such 
trivialities as boots and footprints. 

_ Tregner came back with a pair of treed 
tiding-boots. Mackenzie examined them 


gravely, his faded eyes narrowing as if 
they measured, calculated. 

“Look like they might fit them there 
tracks,’”’ he said. “‘Have to carry ’em up 
yonder, of course, to make sure.”’ His 
glance shifted to Tregner’s face. ‘‘ Might 
tell us anythin’ else you know about this 
yere case, long ’s we’re here, sir.’’ 

“T’m afraid I can’t help much.” Treg- 
ner shook his head. ‘I was asleep when 
Boone left, and he didn’t wake me. Mc- 
Carty was in charge, and I got the news 
from him when I came on duty at eight.” 

“Which news?” Marian Farre’s voice 
cut in abruptly. Mark Dutton’s mind 
cleared a little. ‘‘That Mr. Boone had 
been shot?” 

“No. We didn’t hear that till later, 
when Cole telephoned down. I meant the 
news of your disappearance, Miss Farre. 
Your mother rang up the office.” 

“TI see.” She nodded, her lips pressed 
together. 

Dutton saw Mackenzie’s mild glance 
move to her face and come deliberately 
back to Tregner. ‘“‘Where at did Mr. 
Boone keep his saddle hoss? Down to 
the main stables?”’ 

“No. They were too far away to suit 
him. He had a shed put up behind the 
cabin over there.” 

Tregner pointed. 

“It’s a little way back in the pines; you 
can’t see it from here.” 


ACKENZIE had moved to the door- 

way as if to look in the direction of 
Tregner’s guiding gesture. He stood still 
for a moment, his hand resting on the jamb. 
“Didn’t figure you could.” 

Something in the old man’s quiet voice 
startled Mark Dutton into sudden wake- 
fulness. He straightened, his mind alert, 
expectant. 

There was a distant sound of a hum- 
ming motor, toiling in low speed through 
the ruts of the construction road. Mac- 
kenzie turned slowly, his tall, lean figure 
silhouetted in the open doorway. 

““Reckon that’s Mr. Folwell drivin’ in 
now,” he said. ‘‘ Told him I’d wait till he 
got yere, but I expect they’s no need to 
keep them handcuffs burnin’ a hole in 
your pocket, Sim—not now I know you 
can’t see that there stable from yere.” 
He paused. “‘ Didn’t figure you could,” he 
said again slowly, “‘not after I heard there 
wasn’t no snake.” 

There was a queer, pressing silence; not 
the mere absence of sound, Dutton 
thought, but something that had weight 
and substance, something against which 
Sim Cole seemed to force his voice. 

““Wasn’t no snake?”’ 

Mackenzie nodded. ‘That wasn’t only 
the last end of it, Sim. Noticed yourse’f ’t 
they was somethin’ wrong with this yere 
case against Mr. Dutton. Said we had 
ev’dence enough to hang him five times 
over. That’s right, Sim. We had a sight 
too much. Didn’t really need to know 
they wasn’t no snake when Mr. Dutton’s 
gun got shot off yesterday evenin’, nor 
that you can’t see the stable from the dam. 
But we’d ought to ’ve noticed long ago ’t 
you can see the place where Wirner was 
shot if you look outen that there window.” 


UTTON saw the girl’s nod of compre- 
hending agreement, but his own mind 
wasas mystified as Sim Cole’s. Thedeputy 
shook his head stupidly, his hands fum- 
bling with the bright, jingling steel rings 
of his handcuffs. 

“Too much ev’dence,” said Mackenzie 
again. “Sight too much. Too many rea- 
sons why Mr. Dutton should kill Boone, 
too many proofs ’t it was him ’t done it. 
Too much, all round, but mostly too 
many of them there tracks, Sim. Seen 
’em yourse’f, didn’t you?” 

Dutton saw Marian Farre’s hands pat 
soundlessly together, saw her head move 
in eager assent. Again he shared Cole’s 
helpless bewilderment. 

“Didn’t see only Dutton’s tracks,”’ said 
the deputy sullenly. ‘“Dutton’s and 
Boone’s.” é 

“Specially Boone’s,” said Mackenzie. 
“Sight too many of them.” He touched 
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Louise Groopy’s Famous Dancing Feet 


“T always have Blue=jay on 
hand when trouble is afoot!” 
writes the dainty and delight- 
ful Louise Groody, now star- 
ring in the New York musical 
comedy success, ‘““No! No! 
Nanette.” 

“Stage work isn’t always kindly 
to a dancer’s toes. But I never have 


corns. For at the least sign of an ap- 
proaching callus, I put on a Blue=jay.”” 


7 7 


Blue=jay is an old standby to folks who reap 
fame and fortune from their feet. A soft, vel- 
vety cushion fits over the corn and relieves 
the pain at once. Usually one plaster ends the 
corn. But even an “old offender” seldom re- 
quires more thana second.... At all druggists’. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


















































Hew quickly your little tots grow 


into big, sturdy children! Just so 


uickly can their dainty, perfectly formed 
eet acquire the foot-ills so common to 
grown-ups—unless the right shoes are se- 
lected during these early, formative years. 
Simplex Flexies fully meet all of Nature's re- 
quirements. In them, the foot rests squarely on 


the ground. No chance to rock sidewise, which 
bows the pliant legs in or out. 


Flexies soles are so flexible you can bend them 
backward with the fingers. Glove-smooth lin- 
ings—no wrinkles or rough seams. 
and prescribed by children’s foot specialists. 


Ask your dealer about Flexies and write for 
FREE booklets, beautifully illustrated in colors. 


Simplex 


FI exiles 


Endorsed 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. CO. 
Dept. B-68 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of Daintier Footwear 
for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 








Gy 


Name 


Gentlemen:—Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
po booklets “The Care of Baby's Feet,"’ explaining the five 
undamental features to iook for in children’s shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies, 
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The “Comforts of Home” 
Though You’re Far Away 


“T_JOME COMFORT” no longer means comfort that can 
be enjoyed only under your own roof. 

“Thermos” enables you to take home comfort with you 
wherever you go—portable hot and cold food and drink in 
“Thermos” Bottles, Motor Kits or Food Jars (see illustra- 
tion above). 

But be sure that the folks who stay at home aren’t de- 
prived, even for a little while, of their “Thermos” comfort. 
Have enough “Thermos” Bottles for home and outings too. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Complete Genuine 
‘Thermos’? Line—you’ll find exactly the ‘‘Thermos’’ 
you want at an attractively moderate price. 
THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE Co. 
366 Madison Avenue, New York 


GENUINE 


The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


’Tis “Thermos” 
or ’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


To be sure of getting ‘“Ther- 
mos” service remember that 
all vacuum bottles are not 
“Thermos” Bottles. There is 
only one ““Thermos”’ Bottle. 
Look for the ‘‘Thermos”’ 
Trademark stamped on the 
bottom of the case. 
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Helen Gubler Sent Us 


a Coupon Like 





The Curtis Publishing Company 

418 Independence Square 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 


Please tell me about it, but without obligating 
me in any way. 


Name 





Street. 





City 
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This— 


Last August We Paid Her 


More Than $75.00 


a Week 


Miss Gubler one summer found that she could earn more money as our 
subscription representative than she could in any other way. So now she 
devotes her whole time to our plan. Perhaps you cannot, like Miss 
Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you have only a few spare 
hours a week, you can turn them into welcome dollars in a pleasant, 
dignified way as do hundreds of busy men and women. You work at your 


own convenience—and you need no business exper 


ience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 


Our Cash Offer to You 


— Now! 





the treed riding boots. ‘‘Might ’ve been 
Boone ’t wore these here boots up yonder 
Sat’d’y night, when them peach trees was 
cut, but it wasn’t him ’t wore ’em up 
yonder this mornin’ and wore ’em back 
yere, after Boone was shot.” 

Dutton held his breath. 

Cole shook his head obstinately. ‘‘Don’ 
see how you figure them boot tracks was 
made this mornin’,” he said. ‘‘No way 
to make sure if they was fresh tracks. 
Sight of ’em, sure enough, but Boone 
might ’ve rid up yonder any number of 
times before them trees was cut.” 


*“T\ON’T figure it was Boone that left 

them boot tracks either time,”’ said 
Mackenzie. ‘‘Don’t figure it was him ’t 
cut them peach trees, but it don’t matter 
who done that, anyhow, long as I know 
it wasn’t Boone that wore these here boots 
up yonder this mornin’. Couldn’t ’ve 
been him, Sim. Knowed that ever since 
I seen them tracks, I have.” 

“How?” Dutton leaned forward in- 
terestedly. ‘‘How could you tell that, 
sheriff?” 

*‘Easy enough.” Mackenzie’s shoul- 
ders rose in a shrug that was almost apolo- 
getic. ‘‘One of them boot tracks was 
square on top of a print of Boone’s shoe, 
the same shoe he was wearin’ when he was 
shot.” His voice tightened. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
never have turned you loose to go git 
the lady outen the swamp if I hadn’t seen 
that, if I hadn’t knowed ’t they’d been 
somebody else up yonder this mornin’, 
somebody wearin’ Boone’s boots and most 
likely ridin’ Boone’s hoss—somebody ’t 
knowed he could git the boots and the hoss 
back where they belonged without nobody 
else seein’ him do it; 
somebody ’t knowed 
what kind of a gun you 
carried and somebody 
’t knowed it had got 
shot lately —at a snake 
’t wasn’t there.” 

Tregner’s sudden 

savage rush scarcely 
moved the tall, spare 
figure in the doorway. 
There was nothing 
fragile about old Dan 
Mackenzie now. Sim 
Cole stumbledforward 
like a man in a daze; 
there was a click of 
metal; with Cole’s gun 
jammed against his 
body, Tregner moved 
back against the wall. 
Behind Mackenzie’s 
shoulder Dutton saw 
Reed Folwell’s cheer- 
fully vacant face. 

There was a stranger with him, a man 
with a red, forceful countenance, a bristling 
gray mustache. He came into the room 
with aggressive confidence. ‘‘Didn’t need 
us, eh? I thought you wouldn’t.” His 
eye flicked out at Tregner. ‘‘Hello, Treg- 
ner. Still at the old game, eh? What 
was it this time—cards or horses or the 
wheel?” 


LWELL worried Dutton by talking 

as he drove, twisting his head to make 

himself heard by the two who rode on the 
back seat. 

“‘Never expected to get tangled up in 
anything like a murder when I butted in 
on your private scrap with Gridley 
Boone,” he said. ‘‘Just saw a chance to 
make him dub his drive, you might say, 
by helping that convict get away. Boone 
had it coming to him. My brother-in-law 
dropped a pretty piece of change on that 
Adirondack swindle. That was Boone’s 
regular game—starting a power project in 
some big company’s territory, getting in 
all the outside capital he could, and then 
selling out control to the big company and 
leaving the stockholders holding the bag. 
I just wanted to jog his elbow when I sat 
in on this game. As soon as the shooting 
started I felt it would be more sensible to 
play my golf farther south.” 

He looked around at the road in time 
to miss a ditch by several inches. 


“Just luck that I ccs, Sa 


Gibson in the qualifying round down at 
Campbell. Got talking between shots 
and found out he was vice president of 
Trimount Light and Power. I remem. 
bered that they were supposed to be mixed 
up in this deal, and asked him about it, 
Wouldn’t do anything but chuckle at 
first, till I told him about Wirner’s being 
shot. Then he sat up and took notice.” 

Again he swerved back to the road just 
as the fender brushed a pine stump. 

*“You see the Trimount people had re- 
fused to make any dicker with Boone when 
he tried to sell them control in this Black 
Water scheme. They had a pretty shrewd 
notion that he’d never have any power to 
sell around here. Tregner and Wirner had 
worked on one of their construction jobs, 
and Gibson caught them right in the act of 
padding up the payrolls and grafting on 
materials and supplies. He fired ’em and 
let it go at that. Soon as he heard that 
Boone was using them on this job he 
stopped worrying about Black Water 
Power. Knew Boone was crooked and 
figured it’d serve him right to be double. 
crossed by those other crooks.” 

‘*Never mind the story; you watch the 
road,”’ said Dutton. 


ARIAN FARRE overruled him. ‘No; 
goon. Youneedn’t look around. We 
can hear you.” 

‘‘Well, as soon as I got that much out 
of Gibson, this first shooting job was clear 
as mud,” said Folwell. ‘‘Tregner was ina 
jam. He had to account for those cracks 
in the facing, or Boone would have got 
wise to the graft that was behind them. 
He knew you and Boone were sore at each 

other, and when he saw 
you buying dynamite 
it gave him a beautiful 
way out. He blew out 
the facing and stole 
your dynamitetomake 
it look open and shut. 
Easy as mussing up a 
putt! But he over- 
played it, of course, 
when he left those 
scraps of paper around 
your house. That yap 
deputy of Mackenzie’s 
found one of ’em and 
showed it to Wirner, 
according to the way 
Gibson dopes it out. 
Wirner got the notion, 
naturally enough, that 
Tregner was getting 
some big money out of 
Trimount and just 
splitting the petty graft 
on supplies.” 

“Yes.” Dutton remembered. ‘He 
thought I was mixed up in that.” 

“Gibson thinks that Wirner must have 
threatened to squeal about the graft to 
Boone unless Tregner cut him in on the 
big money. Of course Tregner couldn't, 
because there wasn’t any big money. He 
must have leaned out of the office window 
and shot Wirner to keep him from tal)ing 
to Boone. But it didn’t get him any- 
where. Boone moved over to the dam 
himself instead of letting Tregner hire 
some other grafter to help him, and it was 
only a question of time till he’d get wise 
to the graft. Tregner framed up what 
looked like an absolutely safe way out— 
he’d get rid of Boone, and you'd get the 
blame, if anybody did. But he over- 
played it and Mackenzie spotted him. 
There you have it.” 


E CHUCKLED. “ That old sheriff had 

it doped out right before I’d talked to 
him ten minutes. He thought we might — 
need Gibson to break down Tregner’s nerve, 
so I got him on the wire and he took the 
first train up to Dundee. I went down to 
drive him over to the dam.” He laughed 
again. ‘‘ You wasted a lot of sympathy on 
those squatters; they never had a chance 
of getting their feet wet. Gibson took a look 
at the dam and told me that if anybody 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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VAN @ SESE 


Keep rm 


Keeping cool in warm weather de- 
pends a great deal upon what you eat. 
Hot weather food should produce a 
maximum of energy with a minimum 
of heat... . Preeminent among such 
foods is good cheese. And preeminent 
among good cheese is Kraft Cheese. 





KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO—POCATELLO, IDAHO 


KRAFT-MAC LAREN CHFESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Made and Known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for the 
new and enlarged Recipe Book A7 
“Cheese and Ways to Serve It.” 


Address, 406 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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hard scrubbing, then mopping, gave them 
the cleanliness which has made the coun- 
try famous. 
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Today, Sapolio will keep spotless the 
tile and marble, the nickel and brass fix- 
tures in the bathroom and kitchen. Large 
cake—no waste; no disagreeable dust or 
odor. 


MORRO HTK 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY [e 
439 West Street, New York, U.S.A. £ 
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When You 
Earn the 
First 
Dollars 
All 


Your Own! 
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e & was positively thrilling to receive 
my first check,’’ writes Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Young of Pennsylvania. ‘“The 
work is just the nicest kind of work 
anyone could desire and so simple. 

“I wrote you with the thought of 
getting oh, such a py dress. And 
within two hours of receiving your re- 
ply I had earned my first $4.00!”’ 
















THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
417 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me, without obligation, how I may earn extra money by forwarding subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. 


Have you felt the thrill of earning 
money of your own? Do you know 
the joy of buying with your own dol- 
lars things you've wished for—oh, 
so often? 

Fill out that little blank today. 
Slip it into an envelope and mail it. 
Curtis subscription work may appeal 
to you too. It surely offers money! 

























Name Age (if you wish) 
Street 
MN ci a Se Se ie oe. eats 2 sree ee 











(Continued from Page 150) 


ever tries to make it hold water, it’ll go 
out like a loose tooth.” 

Dutton leaned back wearily. The car 
turned in at the Burden lane, and he 
climbed down. : 

“T won’t stop,” said Marian, as. he 
turned. ‘‘We’ve both had what mother 
would call a perfectly tiresome day, and 
I imagine it’s been all of that for her too. 
Come over as soon as you feel up to it, 
and we’ll both try to thank you.” 

The car started before Dutton could 
protest. Matthew Burden came to the 
door and, a moment later, Sarah followed 
him. Dutton told them as much of the 
story as sufficed to answer their joint and 
several questions. 


Sarah drew a deep breath. ‘“‘Then 
everything’s all right, after all.” 
Dutton laughed wearily. “Oh, yes! 


Everything’s all right, except that I’m 
broke and going to lose the place and all 
the work I’ve put into it and ——” 
“That reminds me. I got that money 
for you,” said Matt, rising. 
He unlocked a drawer of his desk and 
laid a fat sheaf of bills in Dutton’s hands. 


UTTON counted it—carelessly at first 

and then incredulously. ‘‘But—but 
there’s thirty-three hundred here, Uncle 
Matt, and I only loaned you three.” 

“T know. This is what Dixon was going 
to lend you. Took your three hundred 
and went’ down to the casino last night 
and got it back from Scobell and Sinton 
before they had a chance to spend any of 
it. Funny thing happened when Sinton 
held a straight flush up to the seven spot— 
I had one up to the eight.” 

Dutton shook his head slowly. “It’s 
been quite a day for me. ‘Murders and 
handcuffs and fights and everything, and 
now you sit there and tell me you’ve been 
gambling. Right in front of Aunt Sarah 
too.” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t gambling exactly. Not 
against those two. Wouldn’t ask any- 
thing safer than poker with a couple of 
cheap sharpers who are about half as 
smart as they think they are. Sarah and 
I talked it over some before I went down 
there, and she felt just as I did about it. 
I quit playing for money when we got 
married, but I’ve kept my fingers pretty 
limber with these geography cards and 
so on, and it certainly looked as if it 
wouldn’t be so very wrong to go down 
there and take Dixon’s money away from 
those pickpockets. I quit as soon as I had 


The Cfire in the C fireplace 


(Continued from Page 93) 


near, but not touching, the back. Next 
comes the forestick, laid in front and 
parallel, but not touching, the backlog. 
Beneath them put any necessary kindling 
and paper; on top, touching both big logs, 
put the fire stick, thus named because 
it is the first one to be consumed. Two or 
three smaller sticks can be used for the 
fire stick and the fire replenished by 
heaping fresh wood on top, until the back- 
log or forestick shows signs of breaking up. 
In that case coax the broken pieces aside 
and replace with a new log. 

Always light the fire from beneath as a 
routine fire precaution. If the fire is laid 
as directed and the chimney drafts are at 
all adequate, the fire can be lighted with 
little or no kindling. The logs alone, when 
well dried out, have started for me with 
but a newspaper as the kindling! 

If it does incline to bother,’or the chim- 
ney is damp and unused for some time, 
coax it a bit. Lay a whole newspaper over 
the fire before lighting it. Pull it down to 
cover the front especially. Then light 
from beneath. The thick paper so in- 
tensifies the draft that the ignition is al- 
most immediate. The same trick will 
bring back a dying fire; put the fresh wood 
on first, then commandeer the newspaper. 


oa 


his three thousand in front of me. Yoy 
can tell him they gave it back, and give 
him your note for it. It doesn’t belong to 
me anyway.” 

Later, when Dutton was undressing 
Matt came into the room and sat on the 
edge of the bed with a deck of Famous 
Characters of Fiction cards, to illustrate 
the strategy and tactics of the campaign, 

Dutton shook his head. “I don’t see 
how you could quit,” he said. “TI should 
think you’d never be able to settle down 
to anything so humdrum as farming 
after es 





“TJUMDRUM!” Burden’s placid eyes 

lighted. “Why, Mark, when I was 
sitting in that game the other night, it was 
about as tame as playing jackstones, | 
guess I’ve tackled every kind of gamble | 
that’s been invented, but none of themever | 
gave me half the kick I get out of bettingon | 
acrop. Don’t tell Sarah, or she’d make me 
sell out and go into something safe and 
tame, like drilling for oil or bootlegging, 
Gambling? Why, say, Mark, you don’t 
know the meaning of the word till you've | 
tried raising honeydew melons.” | 


There was decision in the abrupt motion 
with which Mrs. Farre rose from her chair 
on the moonlighted terrace of the inn, | 
She spoke with good-natured impatience, | 
“Tf you’re going to spend the evening on 
this tiresome talk about dynamite and 
murder, you'll just have to get along 
without me,” she announced. “‘I listened 
most of last night and all of today; I’ve | 
been nice and polite all through dinner, | 
but I draw the line right here. If you | 
can’t find something more exciting in the 
way of conversation, I’m going to bed. 
I had a premonition all along that this 
place was going to be deadly dull.” 

Her heels clicked on the tiles as she de- 
parted toward the lights and chatter of 
the lobby. A flash of enlightening sym- 
pathy came suddenly to Mark Dutton. 

“‘She’s right,”’ he declared. “‘Don’t you 
see it too? Doesn’t it seem as if we’d been 
talking endlessly about things that really | 
don’t matter, pretending we’ve had—had | 
no end of adventures, when—when all the 
real ones are ahead of us? When we might 
be talking about—about y | 

Marian’s laugh, low and cool and round, 
heartened him as he groped for the words. 
“T think the conversation is getting ex- 
citing enough to satisfy even mother,” 
she said. ‘“‘Go on.” 





THE END 


Never clean out all the ashes in a fire- 
place, for ashes throw out much heat. 
Keep at least an inch on the fireplace 
floor, removing only enough to secure the 
ertenaice of a free draft beneath the 
ire. 

While large wood fires can be kept over, 
it is better practice with the modern fire- 
place to dismantle the fire the last thing 
before leaving it for the night. Separate 
the large logs so they do not touch, rake 
down the embers and small fire and cover 
with the cooler ashes from the sides. Then 
pour these same ashes over the separated 
logs. In the morning it is only necessary 
to reassemble the logs and start the fire 
afresh. 

It goes without saying that each fireplace 
should have its own flue and that there 
should not be more than two flues allowed 
in the same chimney space. The chimney 
itself must not be less than thirty inches 
above the highest roof point and the flue 
lining should project a few inches. Over- 
hanging branches of a near-by tree, if 
close enough to cause dampness in the 
flue, will create all sorts of down-draft 
troubles, so keep them trimmed off. 
sure, too, to have flues cleaned from top to 
bottom at least once a year. 
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guarantee any woman a made- 
in ready-to -wear shoes 





Norene—Makes fleshy feet 
look slender. Satin; pat- 
ent; black or white kid. 





Rosemary—For low insteps or 
narrow heels. Patent or satin; 
tan, black or white kid. 


Fleurene—Hugs the instep 
and clings to the heel. 
Satin, patent or black kid. 











Part and snug-fitting back. 


Modine—A roomy _fore- 
Black or tan kid. 
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Willur Coon Shoes 
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Wilbur Coon hit on the great- 
est idea in women’s shoes since 
shoes themselves were invented. 
It is wonderfully simple, simply 
wonderful in assuring perfect fit- 
ting shoes for every woman's foot. 


For years 
women have 
been buying 
shoes that fit at 
two points only 
—length and 
width. That’s sill 
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No “breaking-in.” They fit 
snug as a new glove. And that 
fit stays. Months after other shoes 
are out of shape your Wilbur 
Coon shoes are still smart and 
new-looking, full of good style. 


And you real- 
ly pay no more 
than for other 
makes of equal 
materials, as 
you will see 
when you look 





why they gape 
at the sides, 
look out of 
shape, slip at 
the heel and hurt. 


But Wilbur Coon is making 
shoes that fit at all five points— 
length, ball, waist, instep and 
heel. Pick any Wilbur Coon 
shoe ana’ there are many differ- 
ent measures in that model and 
size for fitting heel, waist and in- 
step alone. It’s easy to fit a woman 
with AA heel, A instep, B width 
b:if—or any other combination. 
And what a glorious fit she gets! 


Wilbur Coon Shoes fil al each 
of the five important points 


at them. Only 
$7 to $11 for 
most models— 
though we use 
nothing but the very best of 
leathers and fabrics. 


Women who suffered for years 
now wear none but Wilbur Coon 
shoes, in our Slender Foot Arch- 
Fitters or Stylish Stout Outsizes. 
6,000 dealers proudly offer them. 
Don’t be told that other shoes are 
“just as good”—if they were 
your feet would not be troubling 
you now. Go to the store that 
sells real Wilbur Coon shoes. 


Free booklet, “Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit,” tells many shoe 


secrets. Write for copy and 
Out SIZES) name of dealer nearest you. 


Yours STO 


TRADE MARK 
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TRADE MARK 
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Size 
12 EEEEE 


More than 
200 Sizes in 





Villu Coon Shoes ready-to-wear — 


Why Wilbur Coon Shoes Fit 
LenctH—Every size from 1 to 12. 


Wipta—Every width from AAAA 
to EEEEE. 


Waist— Many different measures to 
each size. 


Instep—Many different measures to 
each size. 


Heet—Many different measures to 
each size. 


Ordinary shoes are made on“stand- 
ard” lasts— alike for every foot. 
Wilbur Coon shoes are made over 
our own special lasts, the results of 
more than 30 years’ study of the 
unusual foot. 








The built-in patent arch 
support helps weak 
arches and prevents 
arch trouble. 
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Smoothest Powders in World 


























Bg Gas tone and softness of Melba powders seems alto- 
gether that of your own complexion. Melba powders 
blend-elusively, and adhere. They are ultra-smooth. Only~ 
the private Melba air-floating process makes it possible. 


: Dustinttiyely scented and tinted, with fine restraint, 
“Metbg face & powders express rare taste and Aiea eae 
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Brightens familiar salads 
with its inimitable flavor 





























MAYONNAISE: 4x especially pleasing dress- 
ing is made by using 3 level teaspoons of Colman’s 
Mustard, 1 teaspoon each of salt and powdered 
sugar, and 2 raw egg yolks. Beat thoroughly. 
Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Beat again and 
gradually add 1¥% to 2 cups salad oil, beating 
constantly, 


AS A RELISH: 4 new deliciousness when you 
mix Colman’s Mustard as the English do. Add 
water until you have a cream-like consistency, 
let stand ten minutes to develop its racy flavor! 


ANY of the most success- 

ful hostesses save their 
new dishes for their family and 
intimate friends. For guests it is 
much safer to serve the more fa- 
miliar foods, making them  su- 
premely good. 


Nor do they fear that the sim- 
plest salad will lack character, for 
they brighten all their salad dress- 
ings with the velvet pungency of 
Colman’s Mustard. What an un- 
believable difference it makes! 


French, Mayonnaise, Russian, 
Thousand Island, Cream, and the 
very popular boiled dressing— 
every one of them needs the ap- 
petizing zest and savor which 
only Colman’s Mustard can give. 
Besides adding its own peculiar 
piquant tang it seems to awaken 
new flavors in everyday foods. 








The secret of the inimitable 
flavor of Colman’s Mustard lies 
in the particular variety of seed 


from which it is milled. More 
than a hundred years ago Jere- 
miah Colman discovered this rare 
seed growing in the fertile soil of 
Lincolnshire, England. 


The descendants of the yeomen 
farmers who first began to cultivate 
it still grow this remarkable seed for 
Colman’s and to this very day it can- 
not be grown anywhere else in the 
world. This is why the tantalizing 
flavor of Colman’s is unlike any other 
mustard,—smoother, richer, brighter. 
Clip and send us the coupon below 
and we will send you a book of rec- 
ipes for making appetizing salad 
dressings, and new ways to prepare 
meats and entrées. It tells how to 
add the thrill of the unusual to the 
meals of every day. 





New Recipe Booklet 
FREE 
Mail Coupon now 





J. & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd., Dept. E 
go West Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 


ee eee eee eres e reese eeseeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeseeeeee 





COLMAN’S 4s MUSTARD 


By appointment to His Majesty The King 





The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


© This 1S 
the new idea 
in home decoration 


Many beautiful homes are now being made still more beautiful by 
utilizing the possibilities inherent in decorative lighting fitments. 
The lighting equipment may well be considered from two stand- 
points. First, there is the practical consideration, for it is desirable 
to have enough light, softly diffused, to insure proper illumination, 
without either gloom or glare. Then it is important, too, that the 
lighting equipment should be decorative. 


Lighting fitments of truly artistic merit are now easily procur- 
able. Riddle Fitments may be secured in many different styles, the 
product of designers and artisans who have given a lifetime of 
thought and effort to the developing of designs of dignity and 
beauty and within a range of prices to make a Riddle installation 
available to practically every home without undue expense. 


Electric lighting is the modern Aladdin’s lamp 
that can be made to transform the appearance of 
the home and lend its assistance to enhancing the 
beauty of the general decorative scheme. Through 
their charm of design, the subtle blending of the 
colors artfully used in their decoration, and the 
intrinsic merit of the craftsmanship entering into 
their construction, Riddle Fitments are now re- 
garded as the standard of decorative home light- 
ing. Their use has become, in fact, the new idea 
in home decoration. There is a certain fascination 
in choosing exactly the Riddle Fitment for use in 
a particular living-room or dining-room, or for a 


Your name and address sent to The Edward 
N. Riddle Company, Toledo, Ohio, on this 
coupon, will bring you the name of a near- 
by Authorized Riddle Dealer and folder 
illustrating many styles of Riddle Fitments. 
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complete installation, and in noting the added richness these artis. 
tic fitments impart. 


Riddle Fitments are for sale by Authorized Riddle Dealers selected 
for their ability to guide you in solving the important problem of 
artistic lighting for your home. Old-style lighting 
fixtures may easily be replaced by Riddle Fitments, 
without disturbance of your decorations. Prices 
range from $4.50 to $37.50, not including lamps. 
Riddle Fitments are especially designed for use 
with the new pearl-gray Mazda lamps and the 
new type glass shades. 


Augu 
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"Tis Summer! 
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The Obvious Ladies 





J HE breathless brooklet 
gurgles 
As it races down the hills. 


The bee sweet nectar burgles 
From defenseless daffodils. 
The happy little heifers 
Dine on succulent young grass. 
And lo, the gentle zephyrs 
Reek with motor oil and gas— 
’Tis summer! 


The carburetors sputter 

And the motors overheat; 
The back seat drivers mutter, 

“ Ain’t it time we stopped to eat?” 
The Texas Wieners sizzle 

Where the satyrs held their trysts, 
And then a sudden drizzle 

Soaks the martyred motorists— 

*Tis summer ! 


To Europe flock the gentry 
Who are prosperous and sleek, 
While I do double entry 
For a measly wage a week. 
The wife is in the mountains 
With the rocking-chair brigade; 
I dine at soda fountains 
And my bed is never made— 
’Tis summer! 


The carpet sweeper’s rusting. 

There are dishes in the sink. 
The flat could use a dusting 

And the plants could use a drink. 
But all is still. No racket 

Such sweet solitude can wreck— 
I don my smoking jacket 

And I deal the poker deck. 

*Tis summer! 
— ARTHUR L. LIPPMANN. 


Summer Summary 


(¥, 57,891,563 persons who left their 
homes for vacations during the recent 
season, 57,891,563 were greeted on their 
return with: ‘“‘ You’re looking fine. Have 
a good time?” Of the 57,891,563 who 
answered this query in the affirmative, 
67,621 were technically truthful. 

Fish caught by anglers during their 
vacations would, if laid end to end, extend 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Fish anglers say they caught, if 
arranged in the same manner, would reach 
from New York to Yokohama and as far 
back as Omsk, Siberia. Out of 57,873 
families who formed lifelong friendships 
with other families during their sojourn at 
summer resorts, 39 have heard from each 
other again since their return home. 

Among the 45,725 Spartans who as- 
serted at the beginning of summer that 
the city was the best summer resort, 121 
had cash enough to go away. Only one 
had both cash and opportunity. He left 
in early August. 

Out of a total of 137,937 wives who 
went away to the country while their 
husbands did light housekeeping at home, 
137,936 exclaimed on their return: “Oh, 
my heavens, what a mess!” The 137,- 
937th was a deaf mute. 

Letters of gratitude written by guests 
who week-ended with friends in the coun- 
try continued this season to express the 
usual one-half of one per cent of truth. 

Postcards to the number of 1,348,927,- 
605 were mailed home by vacationists. 
Of these, 999,879,788 bore the announce- 
ment: ‘‘Having a fine time. Wish you 
were here.” 

_ Twenty-two thousand one hundred and 
eight resort proprietors mailed pros- 
pectuses to possible patrons. Only one of 
these described his property accurately. 
He was forced into bankruptcy by July 
fifteenth. 

Out of 14,332,101 families that went to 
the seashore this summer, 13,886,113 have 
determined to go to the mountains next 
year. Of 11,112,111 families who spent 
vacations in the hills, 9,987,743 have de- 
cided to try the seashore next year. 

—F.F. VAN DE WATER. 


cA Social Lianess 


“T THOUGHT you’d come around to the 
subject of Mrs. Queerly,” said the 
summering wife to the week-ending hus- 
band. 
“I was never so surprised in my life,” 
said the week-ending husband to the sum- 


mering wife. ‘‘When I left last Monday 
morning she didn’t have a woman friend 
in the place. And today, just now, when 
the bus dropped us at the porch steps, 
what do I see but Mrs. Queerly basking in 
the smiles of every one of you, ‘the center 
of a glittering ring,’ as the poet says. 
How come?” 

“T don’t know if I can make a man 
understand.” 

“‘Wasn’t it agreed last week that she 
was the sort nice people do not know?”’ 

“Yes, but da 

“And didn’t she wear an outrageous 
gown at the last week-end dance or some- 
thing?’”’ 

“She certainly did, but ——” 

“‘And wasn’t it sort of understood that 
she was to be ostracized out of here, that 
not another woman was to speak to her?”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, but how could we know? 
That was before & 

‘‘Before? Before what?” 

‘*Well—if I can make you understand— 
it was before we learned that she had just 
come through one of the rarest operations 
known to modern surgery, and had con- 
sulted goodness knows how many ex- 
pensive specialists. Do you think we 
could keep from speaking to anyone like 
that?’”’ 


























The week-ending husband was a re- 
markably quick thinker—for a man. So 
he said nothing at all, beyond observing 
that it had been intolerably hot in town. 

—A. H. FOLWELL. 


The Millennium 


“FTSHE millennium will come,”  re- 

marked the capitalist, ‘‘when there 
are no more strikes, no demands for higher 
wages, no labor unions, and Congress is 
elected from the ranks of those who pay 
the largest income tax.” 

“Absurd!” replied the socialist. ‘‘If 
that is your idea of a millennium, we’d 
better not live to see it. The millennium 
will come when there is no more money, 
no profit, no competition, three hours’ 
work a day, and everyone is a member of 
Congress—which is one way of saying, of 
course, that there will be no need for a 
Congress.”’ 

The haberdasher mildly suggested that 
his idea of the millennium was the time 
when each man wore a clean shirt every 
day. 

The delicatessen man thought that the 
millennium would arrive when houses 
and apartments no longer contained a 
kitchen. 

But the little man in the corner, who 
had not contributed his ideas, smiled 
sadly and sardonically. 

“IT think,” he said, ‘‘that the millen- 
nium will come when the newspapers print 
more Found than Lost advertisements in 
their classified columns.” 

—FREEMAN TILDEN. 
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Bride: “Well, I’m sorry if my husband is in conference, but you will have to 


tell him to come home at once—it’s very important.” 


HO impresses most her 
friends? 
Mrs. A or Mrs. B? 
One who boasts of what she 
spends? 
One who flaunts economy? 
Hear and judge from what they say, 
Mrs. B and Mrs. A. 


“It ought to be good; 
enough. 
Oh, don’t things cost a lot these days? 
I looked, of course, at the cheaper stuff, 
But false economy never pays. 
You simply cannot get, my dear, 
A decent thing that is low in price. 
It’s frightful what I have spent this 
year 
In trying just to look halfway nice.” 
When you meet her that’s the way 
Talk will flow from Mrs. A. 


they charged 


“Look at that quality—yet if I 
Should keep it a secret and let you 
guess, 
You wouldn’t believe that one could buy 
For nothing at all such a lovely dress. 
And when I hear, as I often do, 
Of women who when they talk pretend 
They can’t get value and cheapness 
too, 
I know they’re bragging of what they 
spend!’’ 
When they meet her all agree 
That’s the song of Mrs. B. 


Who impresses most her friends? 
Mrs. A or Mrs. B? 

One who boasts of what she spends? 
One who flaunts economy? 

Neither—for they all are wise 

To such commonplace disguise. 
Mrs. A is clear as day: 

“I have money; I can pay.” 
Mrs. B is even more: 
**T have not, and I am sore.” 


Gonfidences of a Modern Child 


ei. AFRAID father is getting ready 
to take me to the woods for a week and 
be my chum. It looked for a while as if he 
would forget it this year, but I heard him 
ask mother where his fishing clothes were, 
so I suppose we'll be leaving in a few days. 
I certainly hope he’ll be careful and not 
get hurt. Last year he was showing me 
how to cut wood for the fire and if I hadn’t 
attracted his attention in time he prob- 
ably would have cripplec himself for life. 
We were twenty miles from a railroad and 
had no car, so it would have been almost 
impossible for me to have got him to a 
doctor. 

“It won’t be so bad if I can keep him 
from giving me canoe lessons. I can 
usually look after him on land, but if he 
was in the water in full kit and started to 
sink I don’t know whether I could tow 
him in, although I am a Junior Red Cross 
life-saver. It is hard to keep him from try- 
ing to be my pal without hurting his feel- 
ings. His woodcraft and his casting are 
perfectly terrible, but he goes to luncheon- 
club lectures and hears men tell how 
fathers should make companions of their 
sons, so he comes home all enthused and 
wants to start for the wilds right away. 

“One year I thought he was cured. That 
was the time he set fire to the woods while 
he was showing me how the Indians cook. 
We had to run for it, lost all our equip- 
ment, and he fell across a log and lacerated 
his back. But he’s getting the fever again, 
so I might as well study up my first aid 
and the holds for carrying injured people.” 

—McCreaby HUSTON. 


The Garage of a Gentleman 


NE limousine to be used on formal 
evening occasions whenever the other 
couple cannot be hinted into driving theirs. 
One coach for violating parking rules, 
missing trains and all sorts of informal 
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* Hartshorn Shade 
Products are found 
in beautiful homes 
everywhere 
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HE delightful home of 
President W. A. Neilson 
of Smith College is a fine 
example of what modern 
American residences can be. 
Like other splendid Ameri- 
can homes all over the country, 
careful thought has been given 
to all items which contribute 
to beauty and comfort. Not 
the least of these items are 
Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths mounted on 
Hartshorn Rollers in 
every window. 

Your own windows 
are the most impor- 
tant features of your 
decorative scheme. 
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A SHADE IS AS GOOD 
AS ITS ROLLER 


lhe President's windows 


are shaded by Hartshorn 


You have no idea how they can 
be improved by the soft, deli- 
cate tints of Hartshorn Shade 
Cloths. Mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers, your shades will work 
smoothly, will become defi- 
nite assets in decoration— 
will cease to cause the annoy- 
ance of ordinary shades. 

Your dealer will tell you 
that the name Hartshorn on 
shade products has 
stood as a standard of 
excellence since 1860. 
Ask him to show you 
the new colors in Hart- 
shorn Shades. Stewart 
Hartshorn Co., 250 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


ff, SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established. 1860 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS ‘aa 


social occasions, such as the Old Friends’ 


Dancing Club. 


One red touring car with the top re- 
moved. This is for the children home 
from college, to be used whenever a party 
of fifteen or twenty of their friends wish to 


go somewhere in the same car. 


A rakish roadster of extreme design for 
each of the boys. Ditto, only more so, for 


each of the girls. 
One electric for mother. 
One good sedan for the servants. 


One small runabout, 1921 model, 


father. 


What's the Use? 


for 


HE memory-training expert was laud- 


ing the merits of his system. 


“ Why 


not take a course in efficiency training?” 


said he. 
more money than you are getting.” 

“T do that now!” said his victim 
rosely. 


“T can show you how to earn 


mo- 
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Humility 
*“*A NOBLE theme!” the tyro cried; 


And straightway scribbled off a 


sonnet. 
““A noble theme,” the poet sighed; 
“‘T am not fit to write upon it.” 


—CAROLYN WELLS. 


UVagaries of Language 


| AM a man of few words,” said the 
t 


poet. 
“But even those are generally rejected 
by editors,” sighed his wife, as wives 


sometimes will. 


The ‘Real Boss 


BOOK agent approached Smith as he 
stood on his porch and asked: “‘Is the 


master of the house in?”’ 
“He is,’’ answered Smith. 


“Second 


floor, front. You’ll find him in his cradle.” 
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WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect —6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue 
of the HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be 


sent promptly to insure receipt of the September is- 
sue before it is ‘sold out.” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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Here We Live! 


ERE in the living room character is moulded. This room, above all, must 
be made attractive—even more attractive, if we are to offset the ever increas- 





This oe 


Message ing lure of the less wholesome environments that attract so strongly today. 
Tells the Story No single piece of furniture adds as much to the attractiveness as occasional | Maoh of doa beara ans eck 
tables. This is the opinion of interior decorators and artisans everywhere. lies in the perfect matching of 


the pattem. (See illustration). 
But care must be taken in the selection of desirable tables. For your protec- 
tion the name “Kiel” is stamped on the underside of all tables we make. 


Among the many designs of Kiel Tables you will find those particularly 
adapted to your own home and purse. A number of these we have illus- 
trated in actual home settings in our booklet “Enduring Masterpieces”. 
A copy will be sent free upon request. Look for the name “Kiel”. It is 
placed on the underside of the table for your protection. 





Tue Kiet FurNituRE COMPANY Department 1-L, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A striking design 
finished English 
Antique Walnut. 
Bure Walnut top 
with curly maple 
banded edge and 
marquetry. 
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Davenport Table in . 
Antique Butt Wal- 
nut with wrought 
iron ornamentation. 

















Coffee table finished English Antique Walnut with matched 
Butt Walnut top and Rosewood overlay on edge. 
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Perhaps you need a rest— 


but what your gums need is more work 


Soft, modern food gives 
them too little exercise, and 


robs them of ther vigor 
and ther health 


UMMER takes us out-of-doors to lead a 

life more active. We exercise our bodies. 
We flex and relax our muscles. We swim, 
we hike, we play at sports. And under this 
active and strenuous exercise, we wax 
healthy—we develop the power to resist 
disease. 


But our gums, the year round, live under 
the same dull, inactive regime. Yet they, 
too, should have exercise and stimulation 
to keep them fit. And this, in the modern 
scheme of things, they do not naturally get. 
Winter and summer, the food we eat is too 
soft. It lacks the coarse, fibrous elements. 
It does not give the gums the stimulation 
they need. 


This is the chief reason, according to den- 
tists, why so many patients come to them 
with gums which are out of condition, soft 
and flaccid, tender and weak. Usually the 
first sign of trouble is a slight bleeding of 
the gums—‘‘pink toothbrush’’ appears 
when the teeth are cleaned. 


How can we keep the gums 
firm and healthy? 


The one comforting fact which den- 
tists have learned about gum diseases 
is that although frequently difficult to 
cure, they are easy to prevent. Mas- 
sage—a gentle frictionizing of the 
gums night and morning—serves in 
most Cases as a complete protection. 


And thousands of dentists will tell 
you that this gum massage is best 
accomplished with Ipana Tooth 
Paste after the usual cleaning with 
Ipana and the toothbrush. Because 
of its ziratol content, Ipana is of 





Abt the first sign of 


trouble consult your 


dentist, and even if 
your gums never bother 
you, begin today to use 
Ipana. The best time 


to } ht gum troubles 
is te they start. 


definite value in restoring softened 
gum tissue to normal. For ziratol 
is well known to dentists as a hemo- 
static and antiseptic and much used 
by them in their work at the chair. 


Our professional men have demonstrated 
Ipana to thousands of American dentists. 
In fact, it was through the cordial endorse- 
ment of the dental profession that Ipana 
first became known to the public. 


Why the dentists recommend 
gum massage with Ipana 


Massage with Ipana is like giving the 
gums a course of ‘“‘setting-up’’ exercises. 
The congestion of the small capillaries is 
relieved and a brisk flow of fresh, clean 
blood is brought to the gum walls. The 
whole gum structure steadily improves in 
health and resistance to disease. 


You will like Ipana’s fresh flavor; you 
will experience a new sense of oral cleanli- 
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ness and you will notice that the teeth, 
deriving their nourishment through the 
gums, will become clearer and more bril- 
liant. This is due both to the wholesome 
effect of Ipana and massage and to the 
power of Ipana as a cleanser of teeth. 





Switch to Ipana for one month 


A ten-day trial tube will be sent if you mail 
the coupon. But that’s really not enough to 
demonstrate what Ipana can do. Better buy 
a full-size tube from your druggist. That's 
enough to last thirty days—long enough to 
prove to you that Ipana is not only a deli- 
cious dentifrice, but that it aids remarkably 
in safeguarding and improving the firm- 
ness and health of the gums. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S-86, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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IPANA Tooth Paste 
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